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PREFACE. 



rpiHE title-page of this book is, perhaps, its sufficient 
-*- Preface. To the plan therein outlined, there has been 
strict and conscientious adherence. Whatever appears m these 
pages, has been first submitted to the following test, viz.: 
**Is it of use ?" Against decisions thus made, mere tradition, 
however venerable, has not intentionally been allowed to pre- 
vail. The result is the omission of much that, thus tested, is 
found to be non-essential. This appears in the conspicuous 
absence of many customary subdivisions of the Parts of Speech, 
and notably in the treatment of the verb. I commend the 
latter to the attention of those who are tired of the monstrous 
absurdity of marshaling the five modem English vert-forms 
into divisions, brigades, regiments and companies, and naming 
them voices, moods^ persons and numbers, etc. I believe a 
little reflection will convince those who care to think about it, 
that it is more in accordance with common sense and the 
spirit of the English language, to show briefly and directly 
what may, and what may not, be done with these five forms. 

The English language is almost destitute of inflections. It 

is almost, hut not quite, a " grammarVes.^ \iOTi^'^»^ ^TtsNSs.^i^'^ 

is an attempt to deal with it as it is, onflL Tio\. ^ V^ tkv^ Vw^ 
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been, had it been constructed upon the model of Greek or 
Latin. 

The introduction of the sentence at the outset, and the 
attention given to the verb in the first chapter, need no 
explanation to those who have had experience in teaching this 
subject. Words are lifeless things until they are put into rela- 
tion with other words. They cannot be intelligently studied 
except as parts of the sentence, and nothing vital can be known 
of the sentence until some knowledge of the verb, the central 
and ruling word, has been acquired. 

Pupils undertaking the study of this book are presumed to 
know something of the marks of punctuation, of the division 
of words into syllables, and of the classification of letters into 
vowels and consonants. AH Eeaders and Spellers now pub- 
lished give this information, and it has not been thought worth 
while to occupy space in this book with it. 

J. M. B. SILL. 
Detroit, May 10, 1880. 
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I.— Sentence?. 

1. Wheneyer we express our thoughts in speaking 
or writing, we put words together in groups called 
sentences. 

2. A sentence is a statement, a question ^ 

or a command^ expressed in words. Here are 
six stating or declaratiye sentences : 

1. Grass grows. 4. Stars sliine. 

2. Wolves howl. 6. Rain falls. 
8. Dogs bark. 6. Ice melts. 

J, The following groups of words are not sentences. They each give 
some idea, but they make no statements. You cannot properly say 
my one of them, " That is true," or, " That is not true," because there 
othing in it that one may either agree to, or deny. 

1. Green grass. 4. Stars in the sky. 

2. Howling wolves. 6. FaUing rain. 

3. Fierce dogs. 6. Melting ice. 

!• Which of the following expressions are sentences, and which are 
re groups of words not expressing statements : 

[. He is iJJ. 2. Frogn leap. 3. The stoim T«Lgea. 4l. ^\»CLTsv!CL^V<OT«ea»s 
'attlo in the Seld. 6, Children play. T. lAglitwoi^ ^^s>J^. '^.Xia-^M^- 
ohildren. 9, By a cheerful fire. 10. TYl© ^TO^s^3Lm^. V^- fei.VQ»\.^^ 
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12. Parrots talk. 13. In gi'eat trouble. 14. Armies march. 15. A noisy 
street. 16. Diamonds glisten. 17. A necklace of brilliant diamonds. 
18. A lovely morning in the month of June. 19. A procession passed 
along the street. 20. Four prisoners escaped from the tower. 



II. — Essential Parts of the Sentence. 

The happy children danced merrily, 

5. Here is a sentence containing five words, but only one 
pair of words out of the five are able by themselves to express a 
statement. One of these two words is danced. It tells ivliat 
was done. The other is children, which is a name-word telling 
who danced. The words children dand^imake a statement. 
Try any other two words in the sentenpHpid see if they do 
the same. These two words are called ih^^^sential jxt^^f^ 
of the sentence, because they are tJie parts that must be used 
to make the statement. The word hajwigr only describes 
children, and the word merrily tells hoTjJifcy danced. 




6. Which of the following groups of words afllpentences, and which 
are not ? Point out the essential parts of each sentence. 

1. A great number of men. • 2. Men sometimes dream. 3. By the 
banks of a beautiwil m-er. 4. (This great river flows between beautiful 
banks. 6. The lightnink flashes from cloud to cloud. 6. Brilliant liglit- 
ning flashing in the west. 7. A great flock of noisy sparrows. 8. Three 
noisy sparrows chatter almost incessantly under my window. 9. A strong, 
fleet horse. 10. The frightened liorse dashed wildly down the street. 
11. An immense number of grasshoppers. 12. The grasshoppers swarmed 
over the entire country. 13. The Zouaves fought gallantly. 14. Sov(^n 
regiments of brave Zouaves. 15. A fly in a spider's web. . 16. My pencil 
lay on a shelf in front of my desk. 17. A sharp -pointed pencil. 18. A 
herd of buffaloes grazing on the plain. 19. Tlie startled buffaloes rushed 
towards the river. 20. Many beautiful but worthless books. 

71 ^very sentence must ha^e at least tu;o esserbttat port^, 
€^ subject and a verb. 
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8. In the exercises nnder 6 above, there are nine sentences, each having 
for its essential parts a verb and its subject, and each of the verbs tells 
what is done (as in No. 8) or loas done (as in No. 10). Which word is the 
verb in No. 2? In No. 4? In No. 6? In No. 8? In No. 10? In No. ' 
12? In No. 13? In No. 16? In No. 19? 

9. A sentence that states or declares something is called 

a declarative sentence. 

All the sentences given under 6 above, are declarative. Here are other 
examples : 

1. The son shines. 2. The bo^s laughed. 

IIL— Punctuation. 

In order that exercises may be correctly written, something should 
now be learned of punctuation and the use of capital letters. 

10. Punctuation is the proper placing of the required 
marks in any written composition. 

1 1. How many of the punctuation marks In the following story can 
you name ? 

THE PISH I DIDN'T CATCH. 

I remember my first fishing excarsion as if it were but yesterday.. I 
have been happy many times in my life, but never more intensely so than 
when I received that first fishing-pole from Uncle Alfred's hand, and 
trudged off with him through the woods and meadows. 

My uncle, who knew by long experience where were the best haunts 
of pickerel, considerately placed me at the most favorable point. 1 threw 
out my lii^ as I had so often seen others do, and waited anxiously for 
a bite, moring the bait in rapid jerks over the surface of the water, in 
imitation of the leaps of frogs. Nothing came of it. 

" Try again," said my uncle. 

Suddenly the bait sank out of sight. 

"Now for it," thought I ; *'here is a fish at last." 

I made a strong pull, and brought up a tangle of weeds. 

** Are yon Gshhi^ for grass ? " ssdd my \mc\e. 

Again and again I cast out my line wiWi ?Lc\i\Tk^ wrsi^, ^^^ ^«^ "^^ 
wck empty. I looked to my uncle appeai^n^Vj . ^''^^ ^^^ ^'^'^''' 



he Eudd; 



fiBhermea most have pa i 



Suddenlj Bomethinjf tugged at m/ line, aod 
swept oS with it iuto deo|) watur. Jerking it 
up 1 Baw n £uo piukerel wriggling in the air. 

Unclel" 1 cried, looking back lit uncuDtrol. 
labia 

Ivot ^et," said my luicle. Ab he spoke, 
there WHS a plask in the water ; 1 caught the 
anowy gleam of u scared iiuh ahuutiog into 
the uuddle of the etream, my hook hangiag 
empty^ from ths line. 1 had lost toy iirise. 
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V 

Overcome by my great and bitter disappointment, I sat down on the 
nearest bassock and refused to be comforted even by my ancle's assurance 
that there were more fish in the brook. He refitted my bait, and putting 
the pole again in my hands, told me to try my luck once more. 

*' But remember, John," he said, with his shrewd smile, ** never bra^ 
of catching a fish until he is on dry grouiRl. I've seen older people doing 
that in more ways than one, and so making fools of themselves. It's no 
use to boast ot anything until it's done ; nor then either, for it speaks for 
itself."— J. Gt, Weittier,— Adapted, 

In what kind of letters is the title of the story printed ? 

When a writer uses the exact words of another, the words so used 
form a quotation. How many quotations do you find in the story ? De- 
scribe quotation marks. How many questions do you find ? What mark 
foUowsa question? How many paragraphs do you find? How is the 
beginning of each new paragraph shown ? With what kind of letters do 
the names of the boy and his uncle begin ? 

13. Begin a Mntence, a line of poetry, or the name 
of an individual person or thing, with a capital letter, 

13* Write the words I and in capitals, 

14. A complete f^atement standing alone, or two or 
more statements joined together, should be followed hjy 
a period {.). 

15. A question should he folloived by an interrogation 
mark (?). 

16. Inclose quotations in quotation marks (" "). 

17. Indent, or set in to the right, the first word in 
each paragraph, 

NoTB.— In writing for the printer, one line under a word indicates italiea; two lines, 
niALL 0AFITAL8 ; and three lines, FULL CAPITALS. 

IV.— Exercises. 

18. Make ten declarative sentences by putting a word in the place of 
each of the following blanks : 

1. Lions . 2. Snow . 3. fly. \. ^X-xsA:^. ^- 

dng. 6. Lig^tDings . 7. Grass . ft. CVaeVeri^ ■• ^^ — 

tils. 10, camo. 
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19. Write ten stating or declarative sentences, using any two of the 
following words in each : 

Toil, fight, girls, cry, flowers, men, pupils, frogs, puppies, shines, soldiers, 
jump, babies, blootn, grew, study, skute, whine, tJis sun, trees, 

30. Write twenty groups of words (not sentences), each group having 
a meaning and containing one of the following words : 

Iri', by, from, house, horse, after, vAth, of, pencil, loohes, grass, sun, 
under, paper, above, merry, true, beneath, yellow, strong. 



v.— Definitions, and how to find the Subject. 

21, A verb is a word which, taken with an accompanying 
name-word, forms a statement, a question, or a command. 

33« The subject of a verb is a name-word which goes with 
the verb to make a statement, a question, or a command. * 

33. Name-words are of two hinds — names of persons, 
places, and things, and these are called nouns, as, Henry, 
Mary, city, country, elephant, book, etc.; and words used in- 
stead of nouns, as, /, he, she, it, they, we, you, etc. The latter 
are called pronouns* 

24. In the following sentences find sixtj-one name-words: 

1. The city stood on a hilL 3. He heard the words of his father. 3, We 
are friends. 4. They spoke to the soldiers in the camp. 5. Books are 
printed in all civilized countries. 6. She was a very highly cultivated lady. 
7. A book, a pen, and two pencils lay upon the ^table. 8. I write with a 
quill. 9. We saw at the menagerie foxes, bejrs, lions, tigers, leopards,^ 
and giraffes. 10. He wrote the letter, and! I mailed it. 11. London is the 
largest city in the world. 13. Harry and' his sister were at play in the 
grove near their father's house. 13. She troubled herself about many 
things. 14. Here is a man who doubts your story. 15. Bring me a sheet 
of paper and an envelope. 16. The admiral's ship sank during a terrible 
storm, aQd he and aU his crew were drowned. 

* It will be Been hereafter that clauses and phiaaes^ttfi ^^ %aN?at^iTa»j3 \i«i «>\i!ci\^^\a. * 
' ferlta, • «^^ 
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35. The subject of the verb in a declarative sentence is the 
word that answers the question made by putting who or what 
before the verb. 

26. Find the subjects of the verbs in the sentences given in No. 6, 
by asking. Who dream ? What flows ? etc. 

27. Find the subject and the verb in each of the following declarative 
sentences : 

NoTB.— Look flret for the verb— that is, for a word that, ** taken with an accompany- 
ing name-word, forms a statement/^ Then make a question by patting w?U) or what 
before the verb thns found, and observe the answer ; for instance, 

(a.) The ship sailed across ttie oeean. 

What sailed? Answer: "The ship" Therefore, ship is the subject 

(35). 

(6.) Mary speaks earreetly* 

Who speaks? Answer: '*Mary speaks." Therefore, Mary is the 
subject of speaks (25). 

1. A great white elephant walked along the street. 2. A majestic lion 
lay in the corner of the cage. 3. Beautifully colored birds flitted among 
the branches of the trees. 4. Many strange creatures live in the sea. 

6. An open book lay before him. 6. The weary children slept peacefully. 

7. A ruined tower stood on the brow of the hill. 8. The laborer rested 
after his foil 9. A victorious army marched through the valley. 10. We 
went from Paris to Rome. 



VI.— How to Find the Subject. 

28« When the verb is followed by other words necessary to 
its full meaning, such words may be repeated in the question 
used in finding the subject ; for example, 

(e.) We never quarrel. 

Having found the verb quarrel, ask, Who never quarrel f Answer: 
"We" (subject). 

29. Find the verb and its subject in eacVi oi Wie* lc^am\i% ijjeoXRjwyssi., 
Remember that "a verb is a toard'* not t^ivo ot moT» N^ot^^ ^'N>k. ^^'^^ "^^ 
mune of each sentence. ,«««k 
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Model. 

Uiey are merry. 

This is a declarative sentence, because it makes a statement. 

Are is the verb, because with the help of the name- word the^, it make 
a statement (21). 

They is the subject, because it answers the question made by putting] 
who before the verb ; thus, " Who are merry ? " 

1. They are friendly. 2. We are happy. 3. Milton was a great poet.! 
4. The baby seldom cries. 5. He never smiled. 6. Mary had a box of 
paints. 7. The boys were extremely rude. 8. Diamonds are brilliant. [ 
9. We have no books. 10. The horse is a quadruped. 

30. You must not expect to find the subject in every sen-| 
tence placed before its verb. 

31. Find the verb and its subject in each of the following sentences,^ 
using the model given above ; 

1. Into the midst of the battle rode a fearless -^niffht. 2. On the waters! 
played the sunbeams. 3. Then rushed the steeds; to -batflerdriven. 4. Inj 
a gloomy cavern lived a pious hermit. 5. Into the window •&^e the 
rising sun. 6. There arose a great uproar in the camp. 7. There was an 
old physician in the neighborhood. 8. There was a greaf <irowd at the 
church. 9. There is a mouse in the trap. 10. Into the tent walked two 
Indians. 

In No. 6 above. What arose ? In No. 7, Who was in the neighborhood? 

In No. 8, What was at the church ? In No. 9, What is in the trap ? 

There are 21 name-words in the foregoing examples. How many of 
them can you find ? 



VII. — Interrogative Sentences. 

i 

32. A sentence that asks a question is called a questioning, 
or an interrogative sentence. Here are examples : 

1. Is he ready ? 3. Have you a knife ? 

2. Are you angry ? 4. Looked he frowningly ? 

5. Is this man a lawver ? 

33* The subject in an inteTrogative> ^enWciCi^ x^^ol^xV^ IciV 
Jows its verb. 
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34:. Write twenty interrogative sentences, using one of the following 
words in each. Begin each with a capital letter, and close it with an 
interrogation mark (15) : Are, U, am, do, did, doeHy have, has, had, hoy, 
strike, see, child, he, you, pencil, cap, lion, 

35. To find the subject in an interrogative sentence, put a 
question thus : 

Has Harry a knife f 

Q. Has who a knife ? Answer : " Harry." Then Harry is the snbject. 

la this story true ? 

Q. Is what true? Answer : " story." Then story is the snbject. 

36. Give the name of each of the following sentences, and find the 

verb and its subject : 

Model. 

Was tlie picture beautiful 9 

This is an interrogative sentence. 

Was is the verb, because, with the help of the name-word picture^ it 
forms a question. 

Picture is the snbject, because it goes with the verb was to form a 
question ; also because it answers the question made by putting what with 
the verb. 

1. Was the stranger silent ? 2. Have you a pencil ? 3. Come you in 
peace? 4. Were they ready? 5. Had he his sword? 6. Have we no 
friends ? 7. Are these people honest ? 8. Has the army no leader ? 9. Are 
these boys industrious ? 10. Have you a passport ? 

VIIL— Who, Which, and What as Subjects. 

37. When who, which, or what introduces an interroga- 
tive sentence, questions like those used in the last lesson will 
not help in finding the subject. Here are examples of this 

tldnd of sentences, with a full answer following each : 

1. Who comes here? Answer : A friend comes here. 

2. Which is the stronger of these two boys? Aiv^viet *. WoJXatfc S& "^^^s* 
[•stronger. 

3, What wakened you ? Answer : The tTiuuder -weJB.eaft^xaRv* 
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In such questions and answers, we may call who, whi- 
and what "questioning words," and the chief words in 
answers (friend, Wallace, and thunder) we may call " 
swering words." If the answering words are subjects, 
may know that the questioning words are the same. * 

38, In the same manner try the following examples : 

(a.) Who works with you 9 

Make dkfuU answer, thus : "My "brother works with me." Brother, 

answering word, is subject in its sentence. Therefore who^ the questior 

word, is subject also. 

(6.) What ia reter ? 

Make a full answer as before, thus : " Peter is a carpenter" Here i 
penier, the answering word, is not subject of a verb ; therefore what, 
questioning word, is not the subject. 

(c.) Who is he ? 

Answer : " He is Henry." Who cannot be the subject of a verb, beet 
Henry, the answering word, is not. 

39. Give the name of each of the following sentences, and point out 
subject and the verb, in the manner shown above : 

1. Who tells this story ? 2. What have you in your hand ? 3. Wl 
is the guilty man? 4. Who are you? 5. Who am I ? G. What is 
7. What pleases you? 8. What troubled him ? 9. Which is your ho: 
10. What said he? 



IX. — Imperative Sentences. 

40. A sentence that expresses a coimnand or an earn 
request is called a commanding or an imperative se 
tence. The following are examples : 

1. Come with me. 3. Wait a moment. 

a Stand still. 

• Some teachers will prefer the following method : Change the qnestioniiig scntc 
to the form of a statement when this can be done, and then find the Rubject a>! show 
JSZ. When the question cannot be so altered aft to ma^Q a %taX«aiCTi\,, ^a v\ " vn\o cq 
Aere f ** the qaeBtioning word itself is the subject. 
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41. These senteDces express a direct command. Some one is spoken 
to and commanded to do something. In such cases the subject is always 
thou or ffOUj understood in the mind, but generally omitted in speaking or 

writing; thus. 

1. Come (thou or you) with me. 

2. Wait (thou or you) a moment. 
8. Stand (thou or you) still. 

43. Often the name of the person spoken to is expressed, 
but it is never the subject of the verb ; for instance, in 

Harry, come here, 

— the true subject is, as before, you (understood), the name 
Haxry being used only to show who is spoken to ; thus, 

Harry, (you) come here. 

43. Name the following sentences, and point out the verb and its 

subject in each : 

Model. 

Soldiers, stand firm* 

This is an imperative sentence, because it expresses a command. 
The verb is stand, because with the help of you understood it makes 
a command. 

The subject of the verb is y<m, understood (41). 

1. Neighbors, listen to me. 2. Boys, study your lessons. 3. Forgive my 
transgressions. 4. Help me. 5. Wait patiently. 6. Friends, listen to 
me. 7. Children, read carefully. 8. Stand near me. 9. Speak distinctly. 
10. Father, forgive me. 

44:* Close an imperative sentence with a period. 
X.— Another Kind of Imperative Sentences. 

{To he omitted until Beview,) 
45. An imperative sentence sometimes expresses a strong 
wish rather than a real command ; thus, 

1. Part we in friendship. ^. "Q.ew^eiiV'ee^^MS^- 

a The Lord defend t\iem. 
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4:6. Name the following sentences, and point out the verb and the 
oabject in each : 

1. Turn we now to other scenes. 2. Good fortune attend thee, my 
friend. 3. Perish such a thought. 4. Heaven bless you. 5. Be this 
my text. 

47. Imperative sentences of this indirect kind are used far 
less frequently than those described in the last lesson. Ee- 
member that the actual name of the person spoken to is ^©ver 
the subject of a verb. , 

48. Here are examples of declarative, interrogative, and imperative 
sentences ; name each, and point out its subject and its verb: 

1. On a low bench, under a spreading tree, sat the old sailor. 2. The 
judge knew the history of the prisoner before him. 3. Are the children 
ready for a story ? 4. Who is this strange adventurer ? 5. In the wildest 
part of the valley there stands a stately elm. 6. Is your brother indus- 
trious ? 7. Listen to the notes of the thrush. 8. Citizens, give me your 
attention. 9. There was a beautiful flower in her hand. 10. In the mid- 
dle of the plain stood a lofty rock. 11. Write to me often. 12. Soldiers, 
follow me. 13. Is the old man truthful? 14. Have you a letter for me t 
15. What annoys you? 16. Be quiet. 17. There is a blot on your copy, 
book ? 18. Between two great rocks flowed a mighty stream. 19. How 
old are you? 20. Listen to my story. 21. By the fireside sat a feeblt 
old man. 22. A gray wren flew in through the open window. 

XL — Further Exercises. 

49. Write ten interrogative sentences, each containing one of the fol- 
lowing words. Observe the rules already given for capitals and interroga- 
tion marks. Point out all verbs and subjects. 

Father, is, had, are, knife, pencil, were, street, city^ has, hook, was. 

50. Write ten declarative sentences, each containing one of the foUow- 
ing words. Point out subjects and verbs. 

Horses, camels^ listened, came, run, birds, gather, armies, blew, went, 
grow, floated, rode, flames, sparrows. 

Write iive imperative sentences, and point o\Lt t\v© n^yVj \w ^^^rJcl. 
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XII.— What is Meant by the Word " Modifier." 
51. To modify anything is to change or alter it. 

A teacher made a rule forbidding all conversation between pupils 
during school hours. He afterwards said he would allow whispering for 
one minute between any two recitations. This was changing or modify- 
ing his rule. The following sentence. 

Trees grmo, 

may mean that any kind of trees, and any number of them, grow in any 
possible manner or place. Now put seven and oaJc before trees, and vigor- 
9usly and in yonder grove after the verb groWt thus, 

Seven oak trees grow vigor oudy in yonder grove. 

Bind it is plain that you have changed or modified the meaning of both of 
the essential parts of the sentence. Seven and oak are modifiers of trees, 
BJid vigorously and in yonder grove are modifiers of grow. 

53. A modifier is a word or a group of words added to a 
word to change or affect its meaning. All words used 
solely to describe, are modifiers. 

63. Tell what words and groups of words are modifiers, and what 
words are modified by each, in the following expressions : 

1. Strong men. 2. Charming valleys. 3. Magnificent mountains. 
4. Patriotic citizens. 5. He walks slowly. 6. Running swiftly. 7. A 
man of energy. 8. The city of Chicago. 9. Walking wearily. 10- He 
stood on a chair. 11. A sea of gold. 12. He works for wages. 13. The 
little children played merrily. 

54. Find the verb and its subject in each following sentence, and tell 
what words or groups of words modify them. 

1. A new book lay on the table. 2. Great elms grew in the forest. 
3. A statue of bronze stood by the gate of the temple. 4. The stranger 
laughed heartily. 5. A brilliant star shone in the sky. 6. The hungry 
jboy waited patiently for his dinner. 7. A naWve oi k\\&U\y!C\'sv. ^sasssa \» 
\fjondon. & ^ saucy parrot chattered iu^^is cage. ^. "S^V\^>o^«J^Vs^^««^^^ 
ihrouffb tbejiwgle. 10. The seconi letter waa v?TSX\.«ii \V\\\v\5^^06.vc^. 
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XIII. — Exercises in Modifiers. 

55. Copy the following sentences, modifying each subject and each 
verb by suitable modifiers taken from the list given below. 

1. Prisoners dreamed. 2. Clouds float. 3. Horse ran. 4. Baby cried. 
5. Captives escaped. 6. Rain fell. 7. Birds sang. 8. Uproar ceasod. 
9. Ships sailed. 10. Storm raged. 

Modifying words and groups of words : 

Weary, of hornet your, tfie, piteously, in showerSy suddenly, fleecy, white, 
little, in torrents, quietly, warm, on the sea, in the air, frightened, grace- 
fully, tired, sweetly, great, immediately, from, prison, to London, fearfully, 
violently, soon, snowy, dbundantly. 

Follow previous instructions as to capitals, periods, and interrogation 
* marks. 

60. Here are essential parts of sentences, followed by modifiers. Put 
these together in some proper order. 

Model. 
Masts bowed — ^before the blinding storm— tall — the — of the ship. 
27<e tall masts of the ship bowed before the blinding storm » 

1. Lum roared — in the jungle — a — at night — hungry — near our camp. 

2. Spider sat — of silk — in her web— watching — great— a — black — witk 
shining eyes — for flies. 

3. Dog trotted — between the wheels — a — of the carriage — spotted- 
beautiful — contentedly. 

4. Man cnme—mU) the village — with a pack — on his shoulders — at sun- 
down— a — old — ^little. 

5. Flock floated — by the edge — of snow-white swans — of the lake— j 
great — a— on the water — gracefully. 

6. B<yy ran — on his way — a — by me — ^merry — swiftly — to school. 

7. Sheet lay — a — of white paper — before mc — on my table — small. 

8. Child came — idly — through a wood— a — to the bank — little— of a] 
stream — wandering. 

XIV.— Analysis of Simple Sentences. 

37* A simple sentence is a sewteive^ i\va^ ci<^\i%\^t<a of 
€?ue independent statement, question, or coT>xiixaTtd;. 
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58. To analyze a sentence is to separate it into its parts. 

Remember that modifiers belong to the words whose meaning they 
change or affect. Often a word and its modifiers are separated bj seversil 
other words, and are out of their natural order. 

59« The pnpil may use his own ingenuity in indicating, upon paper or slate, the 

analysis of a sentence. The following method will do very well for short sentences : 

Write the subject and the verb upon the same line, separating them somewhat widely, 
and then attach to each its modifiers in their proper order. 

Below will be found four models in written analysis.* 

1. A little ehild wandered idly along the street. A simple declarative 
sentence. 

Child Wandered 



la lidly 

[little l^n 



along the street. 

S. ** Zoohed he froivningly 9" A simple interrogative sentence. 

He Looked 

\ |frow ningly. 

8. A eliartning cottage stood by the stream, A simple declarative sentence. 

Cottage Stood 

. la [by the stream, 

[charming 

4. Wait patiently for me. A simple imperative sentence. 

? Thou ob You (see 41) Wait 

it: patiently 



forme 



60. Oral analysis of No. 1 above : 



This is a simple declarative sentence. Subject, child ; verb, wandered. ChUd Is 
modified by a and little. Wandered is modified by idly and along the street. 

01. Analyze the following sentences : 

1. A stranger came into the village. 2. On the table lay a lett'ei*. 3. A 
faithful servant rode at his side. 4. Several noisy fellows shouted at the 
lecturer. 5. Sit quietly in your seats. 6. Flowers bloom in every land. 
7. In a moment the wolf rushed towards me. 8. Run to the city. 9. My 
neighbor's cattle roamed in the streets. 10. His right hand rested upon a 
book. 11. " Come you in peace?" 

• Note to the Teacher.— But little of the time allotted to recitation should be 
devoted to oral snaAysia. Pupils should be trained to do t\ie\T -wot^k. u^oxv ^«:^t w '^t>.\s».^ 
• and tbeir exercises should be brought to class tot coxTeclVon wcv^ ctSS\tiv.«av \ki ^^^^ 
Bcboolmates ami the teacher. Models of oral analyais n»VW\j© ^^wa. ow»Kv.«visfi^l >^^^ 
J0 recommended that they he sparingly used. 
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19* Write ten stating or declarative sentences^nsing any two of the 
following words in each : 

Toil, fight y girls, cry, flowers, men, pupiU, frogs, puppies, shines, soldiers, 
jump, babies, bloom, grew, study, skute, whine, t/ie sun, trees. 

30. Write twenty groups of words (not sentences), each group having 
a meaning and containing one of the following words : 

In, by, from, home, horse, after, loith, of, pencil, wattes, grass, »un, 
under, paper, above, merry, trv>e, beneath, yellow, strong. 



v.— Definitions, and how to find the Subject. 

21. A verb is a word which, taken with an accompanying 
name- word, forms a statement, a question, or a command} 

33« The subject of a verb is a name-word which goes withj 
the verb to make a statement, a question, or a command.* 

33. Name-words are of two hinds — names of persons, 
places, and things, and these are called nouns, as, Henry, 
Mary, city, country, elephant, book, etc.; and words used in- 1 
stead of nouns, as, /, he, she, it, they, we, you, etc. The latter] 
are called pronouns. 

24. In the following sentences find sixtj-one name-words: 

1. The city stood on a hilL 2. He heard the words of his father: 3. We 
are friends. 4. They spoke to the soldiers in the camp. 5. Books are 
printed in all civilized countries. 6. She was a very highly cultivated lady. 
7. A book, a pen, and two pencils lay upon the ^table. 8. I write with a 
quill. 9. We saw at the menagerie foxe^, bejjrs, lions, tigers, leopards^^j 
and giraffes. 10. He wrote the letter, and I mailed it. 11. London is the 
largest city in the world. 13. Harry and' his sister were at play in the 
grove near their father's house. 13. She troubled herself about many 
things. 14. Here is a man who doubts your story. 15. Bring me a sheet 
of paper and an envelope. 16. The admiral's ship sank during a terrible 
storm, aQd he and all his crew were drowned. 

* It win be seen hereafter that claiises and phiaaeB^ttfi "w^ %a N?at^^Ta»j3 \i«i wci>a\fe^\a, 
of verba. ^mm^ 
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35. The subject of the verb in a declarative sentence is the 
word that answers the question made by putting who or what 
before the verb. 

26. Find the sabjects of the verbs in the sentences given in No. 6, 
by asking. Who dream ? What, flows ? etc. 

27. Bind the subject and the verb in each of the following declarative 
sentences : 

NoTB.— Look first for the verb— that is, for a word that, ** taken with an accompany- 
ing name- word, forms a statement/* Then make a question by patting who or whal 
before the verb thns found, and observe the answer ; for instance, 

(a.) The ship sailed across ttie ocean. 

What sailed? Answer: "The ship" Therefore, ship is the subject 

(25). 

(6.) Mary speaks correctly* 

Who speaks? Answer: '*Mary speaks." Therefore, Md^y is the 
sabject of speaks (25). 

1. A great white elephant walked along the street. 2. A majestic lion 
lay in the corner of the cage. 3. Beautifully colored birds flitted among 
the branches of the trees. 4. Many strange creatures live in the sea. 
5. An open book lay before him. 6. The weary children slept peacefully. 
7. A ruined tower stood on the brow of the hill. 8. The laborer rested 
after his foiL 9. A victorious army marched through the valley. 10. We 
went from Paris to Rome. 

VI.— How to Find the Subject. 

28. When the verb is followed by other words necessary to 
its full meaning, such words may be repeated in the question 
used in finding the subject ; for example, 

(c.) We never quarrel. 

Having found the verb quarrel, ask, Who never qicarrelf Answer: 
"We" (subject). 

29. Find the verb and its subject in each of the foUowla^ «ft\\.tft\s5!K}3., 
Rememher that "a verb is a toord'* not t^o or mot^ n^ot^ V5SV>i. Qkv^^*^^ 

name of each sentence. ^mm^ 
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Model. 

They are merry. 

This is a declarative sentence, because it makes a statement. 

Are is the verb, because with the help of the name-word they^ it mak( 
a statement (21). 

TTiey is the subject, because it answers the question made by puti 
uiho before the verb ; thus, " Who are merry ? " 

1. They are friendly. 2. We are happy. 3. Milton was a great poet] 
4. The baby seldom cries. 5. He never smiled. 6. Mary had a box ol 
paints. 7. The boys were extremely rude. 8. Diamonds are brilliant] 
9. We have no books. 10. The horse is a quadruped. 

30. You must not expect to find the subject in every sen- 
tence placed before its verb. 

31. Find the verb and its subject in each of the following sentences,] 
using the model given above : 

1. Into the midst of the battle rode a fearless -^ni^t. 2. On the watersl 
played the sunbeams. 3. Then rushed the stee^/t'o'lbatfler&riven. 4. In 
a gloomy cavern lived a pious hermit. 5. Into the window *&^e the 
rising sun. 6. There arose a great uproar in the camp. 7. There was an 
old physician in the neighborhood. 8. There was a grefitf-Qrowd at the 
church. 9. There is a mouse in the trap. 10. Into the tent walked two] 
Indians. 

In No. 6 above. What arose ? In No. 7, WJio was in the neighborhood?] 

In No. 8, What was at the church ? In No. 9, Wliat is in the trap ? 

There are 21 name-words in the foregoing examples. How many of] 
them can you find ? 



VII. — Interrogative Sentences. 

32. A sentence that asks a question is called a questioning, 
or an interrogative sentence. Here are examples : 

1. Is he ready ? 3. Have you a knife ? 

2. Are you angry? 4. Looked he frowningly? 

5. Is this man a lawyer ? 

33. The subject in an inteTrogative> ^e^u^^TiCi^ x^^oAaxVj Ic^V 
lows its verb. 
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34. Write twenty interrogative sentences, using one of the following 
words in each. Begin each with a capital letter, and close it with an 
interrogation mark (15) : Are, is, am, do, did, does, hane, has, had, hoy, 
strike, see, cMld, he, you, pencil, cap, lion, 

35. To find the subject in an interrogative sentence, put a 
question thus : 

Has Harry a knife f 

Q. Has who a knife ? Answer : " Harry." Then Harry is the subject. 

I8 thi8 atory true ? 

Q. Is what true? Answer : " story." Then story is the subject. 

36. Give the name of each of the following sentences, and find the 

verb and its subject : 

Model. 

Was tfie picture beautiful 9 

This is an interrogative sentence. 

Was is the verb, because, with the help of the name-word picture^ it 
forms a question. 

Picture is the subject, because it goes with the verb was to form a 
question ; also because it answers the question made by putting what with 
the verb. 

1. Was the stranger silent ? 2. Have you a pencil ? 3. Come you in 
peace? 4. Were they ready? 5. Had he his sword? 6. Have we no 
friends ? 7. ^Vre these people honest ? 8. Has the army no leader ? 9. Are 
these boys industrious ? 10. Have you a passport ? 

VIII.— Who, Which, and What as Subjects. 

37. When who, which, or what introduces an interroga- 
^tive sentence, questions like those used in the last lesson will 

ot help in finding the subject. Here are examples of this 
ind of sentences, with a, full answer following each : 

1. Who comes here ? Answer : A friend comes here. 

2. Which is the stronger of these two boys? Aii^viet *. WoJlace. N& *^^ 
•^stronger. 

8. WJmt wakened you ? Answer : Tlie t?iUTider -wBJt^ae^^n^^ 
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In such questions and answers, we may call who, whi 
and what "questioning words," and the chief words in 
answers (friend, "Wallace, and thunder) we may call " 
swering words." If the answering words are subjects, 
may know that the questioning words are the same. * 

38. In the same manner try the following examples : 

(a.) W/io worhs tcith you 9 

Make dkfuU answer, thus : "My brother works with me." Brother, 
answering word, is subject in its sentence. Therefore whOy the questioi 
word, is subject also. 

(ft.) What is reter ? 

Make a fall answer as before, thus : " Peter 5s a carpenter.** Here 
penter, the answering word, is not subject of a verb ; therefore what, 
questioning word, is not the subject. 

(C.) Who is he ? 

Answer : " He is Henry." WTio cannot be the subject of a verb, beo 
Henry, the answering word, is not. 

39. Give the name of each of the following sentences, and point out 
subject and the verb, in the manner shown above : 

1. Who tells this story ? 2. What have you in your hand ? 3. W] 
is the guilty man? 4. Who are you? 5. Who am I? 6. What is 
7. What pleases you? 8. What troubled him ? 9. Which is your ho 
10. What said he ? 

IX. — Imperative Sentences. 

40. A sentence that expresses a coimnand or an earn 
request is called a commanding or an imperative se 
fence. The following are examples : 

1. Come with me. 2. Wait a moment. 

3. Stand still. 

* Some teachers will prefer the following method : Change the questioning sent 
to the form of a Bi&tcment when this can be done, and then find the pubjcct a« pho^^ 
S7. When the question cannot be so altered as to ma^e a «,\,ak\,eaicw\., «fi,'vcv "^ N^\vq vi 
here t " the qaestionins^ word itself is the subject. 
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41* These senteDces express a direct command. Some one is spoken 
to and commanded to do something. In such cases the subject is always 
thou or ffoUj understood in the mind, but i^enerally omitted in speaking or 

writing; thus. 

1. Come (thou or you) with me. 

2. Wait (thou or you) a moment. 
8. Stand (thou or you) still. 

42. Often the name of the person spoken to is expressed, 
but it is never the subject of the verb ; for instance, in 

Harry, come here, 

— the true subject is, as before, you (understood), the name 
Harry being used only to show who is spoken to ; thus, 

Harry, (you) come here. 

43. Name the following sentences, and point out the verb and its 

subject in each : 

Model. 

Soldiers, stand firm. 

This is an imperative sentence, because it expresses a command. 
The verb is stand, because with the help of you understood it makes 
a command. 

The subject of the verb is you.xmdentood (41). 

1. Neighbors, listen to me. 2. Boys, study your lessons. 3. Forgive my 
transgressions. 4. Help me. 5. Wait patiently. 6. Friends, listen to 
me. 7. Children, read carefully. 8. Stand near me, 9. Speak distinctly. 
10. Father, forgive me. 

44. Close an imperative sentence mith a period. 
X.— Another Kind of Imperative Sentences. 

{To he omitted until Review^ 

45. An imperative sentence sometimes expresses a strong 
wish rather than a real command ; thus, 

1. Part we in friendship. ^. 'R^^'^eo.Ysjev^MBL. 

3. The Lord defend t\ieixi. 
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4:6. Name the following sentences, and point out the verb and the 
oubject in each : 

1. Turn we now to other scenes. 2. Good fortune attend thee, my 
friend. 3. Perish such a thought. 4. Heaven bless you. 6. Be this 
my text. 

47. Imperative sentences of this indirect kind are used far 
less frequently than those described in the last lesson. Ee- 
member that the actual name of the person spoken to is liever 
the subject of a verb. , 

48. Here are examples of declarative, interrogative, and imperative 
sentences ; name each, and point out its subject and its verb: 

1. On a low bench, under a spreading tree, sat the old sailor. 2. Thej 
judge knew the history of the prisoner before liim. 3. Are the children 
ready for a story ? 4 Who is this strange adventurer ? 5. In the wildest j 
part of the valley there stands a stately elm. 6. Is your brother indus- 
trious ? 7. Listen to the notes of the thrush. 8. Citizens, give me yourj 
attention. 9. There was a beautiful flower in her hand. 10. In the mid- 1 
die of the plain stood a lofty rock. 11. Write to me often. 13. Soldiers, 
follow me. 13. Is the old man truthful ? 14. Have you a letter for met 
15. What annoys you? 16. Be quiet. 17. There is a blot on your copy-| 
book ? 18. Between two great rocks flowed a mighty stream. 19. How i 
old are you? 20. Listen to my story. 21. By the fireside sat a feebli 
old man. 22. A gray wren flew in through the open window. 



XL — Further Exercises. 

40. Write ten interrogative sentences, each containing one of the fol- 
lowing words. Observe the rules already given for capitals and interroga- 
tion marks. Point out all verbs and subjects. 

Father y is, Tiad, are, knife, pencil^ were^ street, dty^ has, hook, was. 

50. Write ten declarative sentences, each containing one of the follow- 
iig words. Point out subjects and verbs. 

Horses^ camels, listened, came, run, birds, gather, armies, blew, went, 
grow, floated, rode, flames, sparrows. 

Write five imperative sentences, and point o\x\. Wie N^vXi \w e^j^. 
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XII —What is Meant by the Word " Modifier." 
51. To modify anything is to change or alter it. 

A teacher made a rule forbidding all conversation between pupils 
uring school hours. He afterwards said he would allow whispering for 
ne minute between any two recitations. This was changing or modify- 
\Q his rule. The following sentence. 

Trees groiOy 

lay mean that any kind of trees, and any number of them, grow in any 
ossible manner or place. Now put se'oen and oak before trets, and vigor- 
iisly and in yonder grove after the verb grow, thus, 

8er>en oak trees grow mgoroudy in yonder grote, 

nd it is plain that you have changed or modified the meaning of both of 
he essential parts of the sentence. Seven and oak are modifiers of trees, 
nd vigorously and in yonder grove are modifiers of grow. 

53. A modifier is a word or a group of words added to a 
irord to ehauf/e or affect its meaning. All words used 
olely to describe, are modifiers. 

i33. Tell what words and groups of words are modifiers, and what 
vords are modified by each, in the following expressions : 

1. Strong men. 2. Charming valleys. 3. Magnificent mountains. 
L Patriotic citizens. 5. He walks slowly. 6. Running swiftly. 7. A 
nan of energy. 8. The city of Chicago. 9. Walking wearily. 10. He 
itood on a chair. 11. A sea of gold. 12. He works for wages. 13. The 
ittle children played merrily. 

54. Find the verb and its subject in each following sentence, and tell 
wrhat words or groups of words modify them. 

1. A new book lay on the table. 2. Great elms grew in the forest. 
3. A statue of bronze stood by the gate of the temple. 4. The stranger 
laughed heartily. 6. A brilliant star shone in the sky. 6. The hau^Y 
|boy waited patiently for his dinner. 7. A natwe o^ kws»\.v\5XYa. t-ajcw^ \» 
London. & -4 saucy parrot chattered iuliift cage. ^. N^\\Cl\5«wp\.^^^«^^^ 
iroufirh the Jungle. 10. The secon-^ letter woB wTiUe^ii NNAXNxXJi^^i'^'vs^- 
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XIII.— Exercises in Modifiers. 

55. Copy the following sentences, modifying each subject and each 
verb by suitable modifiers taken from the list given below. 

1. Prisoners dreamed. 2. Clouds float. 3. Horse ran. 4. Baby cried 
6. Captives escaped. 6. Rain fell. 7. Birds sang. 8. Uproar ceased. 
9. Ships sailed. 10. Storm raged. 

Modifying words and groups of words : 

"Weary y of home^ youvy the, piteoudy, in showers, suddenly, fleecy, white, 
little, in torrents, quietly, warm, on the sea, in the air, frightened, grace- 
fully, tired, sweetly, great, immediately, from, prison, to London, fearfvUy, 
fiiolently, soon, snowy, abundantly. 

Follow previous instructions as to capitals, periods, and interrogation 
' marks. 

56. Here are essential parts of sentences, followed by modifiers. Pui 
these together in some proper order. 

Model. 
Masts bowed — ^before the blinding storm— tall — the— of the ship. 
TIte tall tnasta of the ship bowed before the blinditig stortn, 

1. Li(m roared — in the jungle — a — at night — hungry — near our camp. 

2. Spider sat— of silk — in her web — ^watching — great— a — black — witi 
shining eyes — for flies. 

3. Dog trotted — between the wheels — a — of the carriage — spotted- 
beautiful — contentedly. 

4. Man came — into the village — with a pack — on his shoulders — at sun- 
down — a— -old — ^little. 

5. JFYock floated — by the edge — of snow-white swans — of the lak 
great — a — on the water — gracefully. 

6. Btyy ran — on his way — a — by me — merry — swiftly — to scliool. 

7. Sheet lay — a— of white paper — before mo — on my table — small. 

8. Cliild came — idly — through a wood — a — to the bank — little— of a 
stream — wandering. 

XIV.— Analysis of Simple Sentences. 

57^ A simple sentence is a seiiteivc^ t\i'a^ eQ\i^\^\.% 
^/le Independent statement, qucstioii, or coT)i.in,aT\d. 
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58. To analyze a sentence is to separate it into its parts. 

Remember that modifiers belong to tbe words whose meaning they 
change or afifect. Often a word and its modifiers are separated bj several 
other words, and are out of their natural order. 

59* The pnpil may use his own iDgenoity in indicating, upon pi^r or slate, the 

analysis of a sentence. The following method will do very well for short sentences : 

Write the subject and the verb upon the same line, separating them somewhat widely, 
and then attach to each its modifiers in their proper order. 

Below will be found four models in written analysis.* 

1. A little child wandered idly along the street, A simple declaratlye 
sentence. 

Child Wandered 

ia_ lidly 

[little [along the street. 

3. ** JLoohed he froivningly ?" A simple interrogative sentence. 

Hb Looked 

Ifrowningly. 
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8. A eJtarming cottage stood by the stream, A simple declarative sentence. 

Cottage Stood 

la [by the stream, 

[charming 

4. Wait patiently for me. A simple imperative sentence. 

Thou or You (see 41) Wait 

patiently 



forme 



OO. Oral analysis of No. 1 above : 



This is a simple declarative sentence. Subject, chUd ; verb, wandered. CMld is 
modified by a and little. Wandered is modified by idly and aJUmg the street. 

Ol. Analyze the following sentences : 

1. A stranger came into the village. 2. On the table lay a letter. 3. A 
faithful servant rode at his side. 4. Several noisy fellows shouted at the 
lecturer. 5. Sit quietly in your seats. 6. Flowers bloom in every land. 
7. In a moment the wolf rushed towards me. 8. Run to the city. 9. My 
neighbor's cattle roamed in the streets. 10. His right hand rested upon a 
book. 11. " Come you in peace?" 



* Note to the Teacher.— But little of the time allotted to recitation should be 
. devoted to orai analyeis. Pupils should be trained to Ao lYieVc >NOT\L\\.^Qit\.^«:^«t «^ ^^«e»> 
ff aad tbeir exercises should be brought to claa^ tot cotTecWou wv^ «\\:\^«kv \ii \Xss^ 
' schoolmates and tbe teacher. Models of oral ana\yft\a N«jm\>6 ^nwi oc.^»AcsmJSl^ x^sv^i.'* 
' Jsreeommended that they be sparfaigly used. 
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XV.— Sentences having Three Essential Parts. 

62. Some sentences have three essential parts. In sucl! 

the verb is incomplete ; that is, it must have a word placed | 

after it, before its meaning can be fully made out. 

In the sentence "Horses neigh," the whole statement is expressed in I 
two words, and nothing is needed to make tlie sense complete ; but if one 
says " Horses carry ," or " Horses are ," we wait for some- 
thing more, and a third essential part is required in order to express thi{ 
full meaning. 

If now we put men after carry, and strong after are ; thus, 

Horses carry meUt 
Horses are strong y 
we feel that the two statements are full and complete. 

03, These added words are called com/plemerds, because they completej 
the meaning of the words which they follow. 

64. Complement means "something that completes*^ 

or "fiUs out." 

Finish the following sentences by adding a complement to each verb. 

1. Birds build . 2. Birds are . 3. The giant was . 4. Tbi 

giant lifted . 5. The wind overturned . 6. The trees were — 

7. Horses eat . 8. We saw . 9. The sun warms . 10. Till 

star is . 11. The knife was . 12. The child broke . 

After these sentences are completed and copied, underscore the essentiilj 

parts of each. ** 



XVI.— -Definitions and Exercises. 

65. The complement of a verb is whatever completes iU 
meaning, 

66. A complete verb is one that requires nothing to com- 
plete its meaning, 

67» An incomplete verb is one tiiat Tec\vme^ ^ conxpleiixenrxA 
^j^l out its meaning. 
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How manyessential parts in a sentence whose verb is oomptete ? How 
many in a sentence whose verb is incomplete ? 

68. Tell which of the following sentences have two, and which have 
three essential parts. Tell which of the verbs in them are complete, and 
which are incomplete. Be careful not to mistake a mere modifier of a verb 
for its complement. The complement is that which is necessary to com- 
plete what is said of the subject. ^ 

1. We walked slowly. 2. I am happy. 3. We ate our dinner. 4. We 
were happy. 6. I heard a noise. 6. We slept heavily. 7. The boys were 
mischievous. 8. The boys laughed merrily. 9. The boys studied their 
lessons. 10. The rain fell abundantly. 11. The rain moistened the ground. 
12. The clouds cast a shadow. 13. We crossed a high bridge. 

In No. 1, is slowly necessary to complete the meaning of walked f Does 

" We walked" express a complete statement ? How many essential parts 

has this sentence ? Does " I am," in No. 2, express a complete statement ? 

What word fills out or completes the meaning of am f Is am complete or 

incomplete ? 

09. Complements seldom answer the questions " How " ? "When"? 
or *' Where " ? Words that do this are usually modifiers, and not comple- 
ments. Try these questions with Nos. 1, 6, 8, and 10, above, and see 
whether slowly, Tieamly, merrily, and abundantly are complements or 
modifiers. 

XVII.—Complements. 

70. Complements of verbs are of two kinds : 

I. Object-Complements. 
II. Attribute-Complements. 

71. The object-complement is a name- word* repre^ 
senting whatever receives the act performed by the 
subject and expressed by the verb. Here are examples : 

1. I struck the table. 2. He broke his cane. 

8. She hurt herself. 



* We aball learn hereafter that the object of a verb may \» «k gtwv?^ ^"^ ^OTftA^"tt».^^ 
^>s M single word. 
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In these sentences, the verbs struck, Iroke, and hurt express ac 
table, cane, and herself are name- words representing the persons or tl 
that receive these acts and are affected hy them. Then each of these 
three words is the object of the verb which it follows. 

72. The object of a verb answers a question made by pla 
whom or wfiat after the verb ; thus, 

1. I struck what f Answer, *' Table," (object-complement of struck 

2. He broke what? Answer, ** Cane," (object-complement of hroke. 

3. She hurt whom? Answer, " Herself," (object-complement of hu 

73« Remembering that the object-complement always fills out 
meaning of its verb, we may hereafter shorten its name, and speak of 
" the object," or the " object of a verb." 

74* In the foUowing exercises find eight objects, and show what 
is completed by each. Also ]X)int out the essential parts of every sent 

1. An experienced workman built this bridge. 2. The flies idly bui 
their heads against the window. 3. The contractors paved several sti 
4. The boat carried many passengers. 5. A small stove warmed the r 
6. The toilers rested from their labors. 7. The flowers perfumed the 
8. We crossed the river in a small boat. 9. The men worked lazily. 
The frogs croaked hoarsely. 11. Jenny tore her book. 

In No. 1, ask, " Workman built what?" Auswer, '* Bridge." Tl 
fore bridge is the object of built. In No. 6, ask, " The toilers rested wh> 
Answer, '* Nothing." Then rested has no complement, and its sent 
has but two essential parts. 

XVIIL— Attribute-Complements. 

75. An aUribute-eomplement fills out the meaning of 
verb by describing or giving an attribute of the subject. I 
are examples : 

1. Elephants are strong. 2. The mother was anxious. 

8. He is a hero. 

Here the verbs are, was, and is do not express action, and the con 
mentB sirang, ajixums, and hero describe or eiLpxeB^ a.\.\.T:\yi\3L\Ra c^^ ^^ 
JectB elephants, mother, and he. 
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What does 9t/rong describe ? Who is said to be anxious ? What word 
tells something about Aa t 

76. The verbs that most frequently take attribute-oomple- 
ments pre am, axe, is, was, and were. 

77. In the foUowing sentences, find thirteen attribute-complements 
and five objects. 

1. My friend was sdrry for me. 2. Our boat was a propeller. 3. Cats 
catch mice. 4. Thej seemed crazy. 5. I started before noon. 6. The 
fields were white with snow. 7. She was too ill to sing. 8. The skies 
Bure bright. 9. They mourned hopelessly. 10. My brother was a sailor. 
11. The flag fluttered in the air. 12. His country's flag covered his dead 
body. ^ 13. He giasped a weapon. 14. The sword was shkrp. 16. Paper 
is cheap. 16. This boy sells papers. 17. The days fly swiftly. 18. Every 
lay brings its labors. 19. The walls were white. 20. 1 am not strong. 
SI. This is he. 22. Byron was a poet. 



XIX. — Exercises. 

78* Write six sentences, each having only two essential parts, and 
modify each verb by a word ending in ly^ and each subject by one or 
more of the following words. Constantly apply what you have learned of 
the use of capital letters, periods, and interrogation marks. 

A, the, this, thatf these, those, great, shining, my, our, your, strong, weak, 
white, grand, tall, beautiful, ugly, powerful, fierce, wicked, red, MUiant, 
short. 

79. Write six sentences, each having three essential parts. Use one 
of the following words as object, and one or more of the words given above, 
to modify the subject and the object in each sentence. 

Ora^, horses, wagon, me, pencil, Harry, us, myself, lessors 

80. Write six sentences, each having three essential parts. Use one 
of the following words as an attribute-complement in each. 

Angry, powerful, he, poor, sick, farmer^ she^ richy strong^ sc^dier^ weok^ 
^reen. 
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XX. — Analysis. 

81. — Five models in analysis : 

1. His house was a brown cottage, A simple dedaratiye sentCDU^ 

HouBB Was *Ck>TTAGX 

[his |a_ 

[brown 

2. BHng your books with you, A simple imperative sentence. 

You (see 41) Bbino Books 

I with you (your 

3. J7ie farmers gather tfieir grain in July. A simple declarative se 

Farmebs - Gatheb Qbain 

[the [in July [^eir 

4. Htis your brother a farm in Vermont? A simple interrogative ee 

Bbotheb Has Farm 

|your [in Vermont [a_ 

6. Is he earnest in his work ? A simple interrogative sentence. 
Hb Is *Eabnb8t 

[in work 
[his 

82. Analyze the following sentences, writing the analysis in the 
ner shown above. The complement is written after the verb. 

1. My eyes are weary. 2. Tell your story. 3. Have you mor 
your pocket ? 4. We built a house of logs. 5. The boys caugh 
rabbit in a snare. 6. He sharpened his knife upon a stone. 7. The < 
Detroit stands on the river's bank. 8. The burglar broke the door < 
safe with an iron hammer. 9. This man was a soldier of Nap 
10. Our brave boatman urged his skiff through the rapids. 11. 
hussar rode his horse into the excited crowd. 12. A bravo Cossack c 
his wounded companion in his arms. 13. Hold your pen properly ii 
right hand. 

83. Complements usually, but not always, follow their y 

Analyze the following sentences. You will find both kinds of co 
ments (70) placed before their verbs. 

1. My reasons I freely gave. 2. Our property we sold at au 
3. These words we distinctly uttered. 4. A student he certainly was 



* Attrfbate-complementB are marked with a »tai to ^aVVugoi^ft^a. xxievsv ixoxc 
complementB, 
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84. The same verb may be incomplete in one sentence and 
plete in another. In the following sentences the verbs 

tudy, read, and ate are incomplete : 

1. I studj arithmetic. 2. We read history. 

8. The boy ate an orange. 

in the following the same verbs are complete : 

1. I study industriously. 2. We read carefully. 

3. The boy ate ravenously. 

85. tMways name a verb from what it does in tJve sen- 

i^Thce in ivhieh you find it, 

SO. Give the names and the essential parts of each of the following 
sentences. Point out the verb in each, and tell whether it is complete or 
Sticomplete. Point out each complement, and tell whether it is an attri- 
l>Tite or an object. 

1. The boys ran a race. 2. The boys ran swiftly. 3. I frequently 
dream. 4 He rested his head upon his hands. '5. He rested after his 
labor. 6. The rhinoceros is a huge animal. 7. Camels carry great loads. 
8. His derk wrote very rapidly. 9. My father is an old man. 10. His 
derk wrote these letters. 11. The peddler rode a black pony. 12. The 
messenger rode furiously. 13. I dream strange dreams. 

In these exorcises there are five C3mp1ete and eight incomplete verbs. 

XXI. — Variations of the Verb, and Verb-Phrases. 

87. The same verb may appear under different forms : 
for instance, forgets, forgot, forgotten, and forgetting, are 
all variations of the verb forget. And am, are, is, was, 
•were, being, and been, are all variations of the very irregular 
verb be. 

88. The first and simplest form of any verb is the form by 
which it is known and named, and is therefore called its 
iname-form. 

800 Every verb bos a name-form, anSL «fc^ct^v ^^ ^^'^^ 

* Except must, bewaw^ ought y and one ot two o\Saet%. 
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These variations are said to belong to the verb ; thus^ brea 
broke, broken, and breaking, belong to the verb break 
are variations of the verb break. 

90. Of what verbs are the following words variations? In ol 
I words, to what verbs do they belong? 

8a)}g, got, heard, saw, painted, watches, pknoed, gathered, dewmrs, 
drew, struck. 

91. Write three or four variations of each of the following verbs : 
Qitie, go, hum, catch, sing, write, live, walk, shine, push, work, dig. 

92. A true verb is always a single word (21), but a ve 
phrase often takes the place of a true verb in a sentence. 

93. Two or more verbs, or variations of verbs that, tak 
together, do the work of a verb, are called a verb'phvasi 

In the following sentences there are five italicized verb-phrases, belo: 
ing to the verbs he, waXk^ submit, write, and believe : 

1. Your father vM he angry. 8. They must submit to law. 

2. He can walk swiftly. * 4. They hxive written their answ* 

^. Ido believe you. 

94. Verb-phrases will be considered more fully by and by. At pres 
you should be able, at least, to know the more common ones at sight, i 
to analyze sentences containing them. 

XXII.— About Verb-Phrases and Helping- Verbs. 

95. The following list contains the words that usually stai 
at the beginning of verb-phrases : 

1. May, and its variation, might. 



2. Can, ** 


(I 


could. 


3. Must, 






4. Shall, " 


tt 


should. 


5. Will, '* 


€1 


would. 


6. Do, •* 


{( 


does and did. 


7. Have, ** 


t( 


has and had, 


8. Be, " 


M < 


lam, \B, Me, vj«l«., ^«t^. 


V 1 


\\>e\iig» «Lad\>eei\i. 
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tij 96. The verbs in the foregoing list are called auxiliary 
^or helping) verbs^ because they help in making up the verb- 
phrases belonging to other verbs. 

Qf 97, The last word* in any verb-phrase is the name-form, 
or else some variation, of the verb to which the verb-phrase 

tbelongs. The other words are auxiliary verbs or their vari- 
ations. 

^' 98, The following list contains verb-phrases. Point out the auxiliary 
rTerbs and their variations in each ; tell what verb each phrase belongs to, 
.*nd how you know this. 



can foretell 


had been deceived 


must sing 


must have been built 


must have gone 


is rising 


will read 


had risen 


shaU be loved 


am going 


was struck 


was injured 


may have been tempted 


had been seen 


did attempt 


may have written 


has entered 


has been written 


had described 


shall live 



XXIIL— Verb-Phrases and Helping-Verbs. 

99. Of the auxiliary verbs given in the list in the last lesson, 
the following, may, can, must, shall, will, and their varia- 
tions, are never used except as first words in verb-phrases. 
Therefore, whenever you find one of these, you may expect to 
find another word (sometimes several words) which it is help- 
ing to make into a verb-phrase. 

100. Do, Tiave, and be are auxiliary verbs only when they are followed 
by name-forms or variations of other verbs. In the following examples, 

1. I DO respect him, 

2. We HAVE enlisted for the war, 
8. I AM icriting, 

* Id a few cases the nataral order of words in a vetb-phtaae \«. t\i"Mi^<a^,^\AX5fta^^::^- 
stlon of the verb to which the phrase belongs is placed Ural \ tYwia^'''' QiO^^'OiXJAX.;"' ^^"^Ssa 
fre m&y, ** etc 



u 
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they are auxiliary verbs, because tliey are followed by forms of other n 

But in the following, 

1. I DO my tasky 

2. We HAVE money, 

3. The children abb active, 

they are ordinary incomplete verbs followed by their complements, 
task, money y and active are not variations of other verbs. 

101. Study the following italicized verb- phrases, and ^ve the 

form of the verb to which each belongs. Also point oat all aozil 

verbs. 

1. He must have known you. 2. The wotmded man was carried by] 
comrades. 3. ^eJuis forsaken his family. 4. I wa>8 running, when I 
6. He has loaded his jf un. 6. The farmer had planted his com, 7. Wei 
return to-morrow. 8. We can see the river from our window. 9. Pom{ 
was destroyed long ago. 10. He should have returned before ni^ht. 11] 
You must hace been disappointed. 

102. Which of the following italicized expressions are verb-phi 
and which are not ? 

1. The Czar has a great army. 2. The Czar has raised a great ai 
3. These men are Chinese. 4. These men are forgotten by their friei 
5. lam a teacher. 6. The house was inconvenient. 7. la/m engagedl 
teaching. 8. The house was built by a good workman. 9. He has a fat 
10. He has bought sl {arm, 11. Idomy icork faithfully. 12. Idofo 
him. 13. We wiU remain in the forest. 14. He is cross. 15. They 
attacked by the Indians. 16. He can speak plainly. 

lOt^. Write twenty sentences, each containing a verb-phrase en( 

with one of the following words, and pive the name-form of the verb 

which each phrase so made belongs : 

Bought, sold, kiUed, catching, living, gone, h^ard, waited, written, wrUif 
planted, send, sent, pairUed, walking, driving, driven, troubled, annoyt 
brought, 

XXIV.— Verb-Phrases. 

104. The words composing a verb-phrase used in an intei 
rogative sentence, are usually separated by the subject. Notii 
the following examples : 

1. Mas he imtten to youV 2. Were yoM protected \i^ ^o\vc <i?cvi\i^'e 

3, Did they tdl the who\e stoi^ ^ 



r 
i . 

r. 



=* 105. Sometimes other words besides the subject, separate 
lie words of a yerb-phrase ; as, 

1. They wiU not reply. 3. He toaa already conquered, 

2. I have never complained. 4. You Iiaoe sometimes reproved me. 
^ 5. I have always disliked lilm. * 

106. Copy the following exercises, underscoring all words belonging 
^p verb-phrases : 

1. Did the sailor tell this story? 2. Have yon heard the news? 3. 

iry most have borrowed this book. 4 He has always abused his chil- 

6. Have you yet explained your example? 6. Must I learn this 

>n? 7. Has he never seen an eagle? 8. The bird must have been 

led at the first shot. 9. Has he never been wronged by any one? 

K Had he already finished his work ? 



XXV.— Analysis of Sentences Containing Verb- 
Phrases. 

107* Models. 

1. T/«<« candidate will probably be elected, A simple, declarative sentence 
Candidatb Wtll bb blbcted 

[this [probably 

S. Se has not forgotten his ft*iends, A simple, declarative sentence. 
Hb Has forcwttbn Fbiends 

[not [his 

8. Have you been very uneasy about me ? A simple, interrogative sentence. 
You Havb been ♦Uneasy 




jve 
jab 



very 
about me 



4. /* he speaking eloquently ? A simple, interrogative sentence. 
Hb Is spbakinq 

[eloquently 

5. The trcfs tnust have been overturned by the wind* A simple, declarative 
jwntence. 



I 



Tbebs Must havb bben ovbrturnbd 



[these [by the wind 

i Id No. 1, how does the diagram show tliat probably xcLO^^es^ >i\vft^VO^'^ 
^rb-pbnse will be elected f 
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108. Oral analysis of No. 5, above : 

This is a simple, declarative sentence. 

Subject, trees ; Yerb-phrase, must have been overturnsdU 

Trees is modified by those. Must have been overturned is modiiled hjb^the wM, 

109. Analyze the following sentences, in the manner shown above: 

1. Did be forget bis errand? 2. Has the laborer received his 
8. Did bis brother never forjfive him ? 4 Will your teacher be 
6. Have wolves ever attacked men in this forest ? 6. He might have 
saved from this disgrace. 7. Must all tbe pupils study algebra ? 8. 
boy has never seen the ocean. 9. Does she read many books ? 1(K 
have been betrayed by our friends. 



XXVI.— Who, Which, and What, in Questions. 

HO, It has already been shown that a complement 
Tdllj follows its verb, though sometimes this order is revei 
(83). But who, which, and what insist upon standing 
the head of all questions in which they are used ; therefc 
when any one of these words is the complement in an int 
rogative sentence, you may expect to find it placed before 
verb or verb-phrase ; as, 

1. Wlwm did you see? 3. What did they want? 3. WTiich have 
chosen? 4. TF7w> is this stranger ? 5. TFi^wjA is the queen ? 6. Whatl 
the trouble ? 7. Whom have you invited ? 8. What did he pay for 
pen ? 9. Which is your brother ? 10. Whom did the messenger call ? 

In finding whether questioning words are subjects, objects, or attribt 
complements, use the method shown in 37, 38. 

111. Analyze the ten sentences ^ven under 110, above. 

Models. 

1. Whom did you see, 9 A simple, interrogatiye sentence. 



You 



DCD 8BE 



Whok 



8. Who is this tall stranger? A simple, interrogative sentence. 
STBANasB Is Who 

I this 



Ithifl 

lt3^ 



\ 
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XXVII.— Sentences with more than One Subject, 

Verby or Complement. 

i 

112. A simple sentence may haye two or more sub- 

Jects^ yerbs, or complements, joined together by and, but,' 

.or, or nor; thus: 

Two OB More Sttbjbcts. 

1. Columbus and Gdbot were famous discoverers. 2. Poor, black bread, 
< itroDg Imtter, and wretched coffee comprised our daily break£EU9t. 

Two OB MoBB Objects. 

8. The fire consumed the old church, the new theater, and several 
dwellings, 4 He possesses a good name and some mxmey. 

Two OB MOBB ATTBIBnTB-OOMFLBMENTS. 

5. He was an upright man and a good dtizen. 6. All the inhabitants 
^reformers, shepherds, or merchants. 

Two OB More Vbbbs. 

7. "Reran swiftly to. the river and plunged into its waters. 8. Some 
rude fellows in the audience raised a great shout, and so d/rouoned the 
:er*s voice. 



113. Models in Analysis. 

I^OTB.— Sometimes it is conyement to place a modifier (tfter rather than under the 
word modified. In such cases, separate the modifiers from each other and from the 
words modified, by a vertical line. 

No. 2, above. A simple, declarative sentence. 

Bebao I poor I black ' 

Composed 



BuTTBB I strong 
CoTFEB I wretched 
No. 3, above. A simple, declarative sentence. 

[the 



COKSUXSD 



No. 8, above. A simple, declarative sentence.* 

Feixows Baibed 
some (and) 

rade Dbownbd 
in the audience [so 



Bbbakfast I our | daily 



Chubch I the I old 
Thbateb I the i new 

(and: 
OwELLiNos I several 



Shout | a I great 



Voice ] speaker's 

[the 



• Tiany prefer to treat No. Sand similar eases as two fteaterv^^^V \X«^»^ 
Some rude fellows raised a great shout, and (some rvid« tft\\ON»ft> «k^> toorwas^ 'Qaa 
pcaJirer's voice. 
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How does the diagram show that shmtt is the object of raised, and voia 
the object of dratoned t Why is it more oonvenieiit to write a and grtxA 
after shout ^han to place them under it ? 

114. Analyze the following sentences : 

1. Apples, pears, and peaches flourish in his cxchard. 2. All his childrea 
obey hira. 3. I sat in my study and watched the fire. 4 The boys m 
through the fields, and waded throogh the brooks. 5. We are friends and 
uei;>:hbors. 6. We caught in our traps, in one night, three foxes, two 
weasels, and a wild-cat. 7. He lives in the country and works in the citj. 



XXVIII.-Joining- Words— Punctuation. 

115, Conjunctions are joining-words those in most com- 
mon use are and, but, or^ ^d nor. 

116. When three or more words are to be joined, we may 
omit the conjunction, except between the last two, but in such 
a case a comma {,) should he placed before the conjztno 
tion, and 'between the other words ; thus, instead of writing 

John and tTatnes and Harry are in tJie same elass^ 

we may write, 

Jbhnf fTrttnes, and Harry are in the same elaaa, 

117* Cop7 the following exercises, correcting all mistakes in punctu- 
ation, and in the use of capitals. 

1. he runs swiftly gracefully and easily. 2. the little fellow sang a song 
played a tane and danced a jig for us. 3. tornadoes whirlwinds and earth- 
quakes are common affairs with ^ts. 4. the lady bought a yard of i^bbona 
spool of thread a paper of pins and a box of buttons. 5. The workmen 
graded leveled and paved the street. 6. My friend possesses courage 
strength patience and industry. 

118* Having made a correct copy of these sentences, analyze them. 

Model. 
No. 8, above. A simple, declarative sentence. 

r TOBNADOBS 



I WumLWlMDB 
/ EABTHQUAKMa ^ 



Abb Affairs 
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XXIX.— Sentences Joined Together. 

119, Two or more simple sentences may be joined together 
by a conjunction (usually by and, but, or, or nor). Here are 
^, examples : 

J, 1. [The jays screamed] and [the sparrows chattered]. 

^! 2. [A storm arose] but [the pilot still slept]. 

g.. 3. [He is a good man] or [1 am greatly mistaken]. 

Notice that these expressions are each made up of two independent 
statements^ neither of which modifies any word in the other. 

120* By means of the conjunctions given in 115 join the following 
sentences in appropriate pairs, putting a period after each pair (see 14). 

1. They studied. 2. We played. 3. You must eat. 4 You will starve. 
•5. The chUdren played. 6. The men worked. 7. I saw him fall. 8. I 
et( heard no noise. 9. I was angry. 10. I said nothing. 

'J 121. Write analyses of the following sentences according to the fo]« 
f lowing model. Mark attribute-complements with a star. 

My teacher wa8 very angry with me, but he made no reply, 

Tbaoheb Was *Ahobt 

[my ivery 



I with me 
-Imt- 



ivei 
jwil 



Hm Hadb Reflt 

[no 

These eentec^ses may be analyzed orally, as foHows : 
•* My teacher was angry with me." A simple, declarative sentence. 
SuhjecU teacher ; verb, was; attribute-complement, angry, Tea<^ier is modified by 
my, and angry by very and toUh me. 

Conjunction joining the two sentences, but, 

** He made no reply." A simple, declarative sentence. 

Subject, he ; verb, made ; object-complement, reply, .Reply is modified by no, 

I 1. He is not rich, yeMie is not very poor. 2. This merchant was unfor- 
tnnate, but he was not dishonest. 3. Is he weak, or is he wicked ? 4. My 
friends helped me, but I repaid them. 6. The army oppressed the people, 
and the blight destroyed their crops. 6. God is our helper, and he will 

. defend as. 7. He is industrious, also he is faithful. 8. He did not attend 
to his business, hence his enterprise ended in failure. 9. Old Tom was not 
very intelligent, stlU he was usefol. 10. This man. ftvxS^i^ <»\i\A\i>MaJ\i , '^«>» 

Me is bappjr. 

XoTA—ConJanctionB not mentioned in 115 arc ltaV\c\zed\n i\i<iloTe^oVcv^«*ft^<>»''=*^ 
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122. Use one of the following ooiganctionB to Join a sentence made 
by yourself, to each sentence given below : And, but, or, nor, ifitr^m, 
hence, also, yet. 

1. He went to Paris . 2. He gave me advice . 8. You must 

answer me . 4. I am not ambitious . 6. My neighbor was an 

honest man . 6. I neglected my friends . 7. The sun warms the 

earth . 8. The peasants are very industrious . 

123. Wlien two simple sentences are joinecL together, 
a comma is often used after the first, 

124. When three or more sim^ple sentences are joined 
together, each except the last, should he fcUozued by a 
comma; thus, 

"Our army went into winter quarters, the enemy retreated beyond the 
river, and the country was again quiet." 

125. Use one or two of the conjunctions given in 122, to join two or 

three simple sentences of your own to each of the following sentencea 

Attend carefully to the use of commas. 

1. The rain began to fall . 2. The Greeks buiit beautifdl temples 

. 3. His crops failed . 4. Bepatient under injury . 5. Sav- 
ages love brilliant colors . 



XXX. — Clauses — Exercises. 

126. If you place a conjunction of another kind — ^for in- 
stance, one of the following : although, after, because, 
before, ere, if; lest, till, that, though, unless, -when, 
where, while, why — before a sentence, you make a great 
change in it. In fact, it ceases to be a sentence, because it no 
longer expresses a complete and independent statement. It 
becomes what is called a clause. Here are examples of sen-^j 

tences changed into clauses: 

Sentences, Clauses. 

1. He sang, If he sang. 

2. We slept, "WliWe vie ^^V^. 
8, The tree grows. Mt\io\xg\i v\vq. x^tee ^on^^. 
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127. Notice that sentences and clauses are nearly alike in form. Each 
most contain a verb and a subject. A clause is really a sentence with its 
power to express a complete thought taken away from it. 

128. Notice also that the conjunction which turns a sentence into a 
clause, becomes a part of the clause and must be read with it. 

139. A clause is a group of words including a verb and 
its subject, but ?iot expressing a complete statement. 

130. Clauses are used in connection with sentences, and 

usually modify some word in the sentence ; for instance, in 

the following, sang is modified by a clause telling when I 

sang : 

I sang while he danced. 

131. Give the essential parts of each sentence and clause in the follow- 
ing exercises, and point out the word modified by each clause. 

1. I answered wben he spoke to me. 3. When he left the city, I re- 
mained behind (clause placed before the sentence). 3. The children list- 
ened while he read. 4. I know a place where strawberries grow. 6. We 
waited until the train came. 6. Harry left the city because his cousin 
came. 7. We live where oranges are raised. 8. When the king entered 
the room, the officers rose. 9. When the sun rises, the mist disappears. 
10. We helped him, though we disliked him. 

XXXI.— Clauses and Sentences Compared. Complex 

Sentences. 

132. Sentences are independent. They make complete 
sense in themselves. Clauses are dependent, and do not 
express complete thoughts. Any declarative sentence may be 
changed into a clause by placing before it any one of the con- 
junctions given in 126. 

133. Change the following sentences into clauses : 

1. He hears a uohe. 2. I write many letteiB. ^. 'YiVi^'j ^ot^v^'^xbss. ^ 
The ekjr is blue. 5. I wear spectacles. 6. He \)Tow^\i\. m^ ^ ^'vX- ^ ♦ "^"^"^^ 
bojr speaks French fluently. 8. We liateii:»d \.o X\iQ TO«it oi SX^Oi ^\»x^^* 
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134. A complex sentence is a sentence that contains one, 
or more than one, clause. 

135. Models for Analysis of Complex Sentences. 

1. I love him heennne he is kind to «ne. A complex^ dedarative sentence. 

I LOVE HIM 

|(becaase) hb is kind 

[tome 

2. ITere you readf/ for work tvhen the bell rang f A complex, interrogi' 
tive sentence. 

YOU WERE *READY 

.for work 

[(when) BELL BANG 

[the 

Oral analysis of No. 1, above. 

This is a complex, declarative sentence. 

Subject, /; verb, love ; object, him. The verb love is modified by the clause "!»• 
cause he is kind to me.^^ 

Conj auction, because; subject. Ju; verb, i«; attribute-complement, kind. Kind is 
modified by, to me. 

130. Analyze tbe ten sentences in 131 in the maimer shown above. 

137. A clause used to introduce a complex sentence^ 
should he followed by a comma. 

138. Write five complex sentences by joining clauses to the following 
sentences, observing the foregoing rule for punctuation : 

1. I will wait (until). 2. The people shouted (when). 3. A stonn 
arose (while). 4. We were frightened (because). 5. The soldiers pitched 
their tents (where). 

139. Write five complex sentences by joining the following" clauses 

to appropriate sentences : 

1. When autumn comes . 2. while the oars were in motion. 

3. since he visited me. 4. because we were alarmed. 5. When 

the train reached Syracuse . 



XXXI L— Substantive Clauses. 

{To he omitted until Beview.) 

140. A clause, used as subject ot com^lenictvi oi ^^^tV^ cs^, 
as object of a preposition, is said to be substantive* 
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141. Examples of clauses used as subjects : 

1. How he crossed the river, remains a mystery. (What remains a 
mystery ? See Less. V.) 2. That he is an honest man, is admitted by all. 
( WTiat is admitted by all ? See Less. V.) 3. Why he was so angry, does 
not appear. 4. How the surveyors escaped from this new danger, will 
never be -known. 

143. Conjunctions used to introduce substantiye clauses 
are not strictly joining words. They introduce their clauses, 
and turn what would otherwise be sentences into clauses. 

143. Model in Analysis. 

Ko. 2, above. A complex, declarative sentence, the subject being a clanse. 

f(that) HE IS *MAN 1 IS ADMITTED 

Ian jbyall 

[honest 

Oral analysis of the same. 
This is a complex, declarative sentence. 

Subject, ** that he is^an honest man ^'; verb-phrase, is admitted. 
The subject Is a clause. 

Conjunction (merely introducing the cLiuse), that ; verb, is ; attribute-complement, 
nian. Man is modified by, an and honest. 

The verb-phrase is admitted^ is modified by, by aU. 

144. Note.— For the sake of brevity the attribute-complement may hereafter be 
called the attribtUe. 

145. Examples of clauses used as objects. 

1. You know why I am so sad. (You know what f See 72.) 

2. The thief confessed that he was guilty. (The thief confessed what t 
See 72.) 

140. Model in Analysis. 

Ko. 1, above. A complex, declarative sentence, the object being a clause. 

YOU KNOW r(why) i ax *bad ] 

I [so J 

Oral analysis of the same. 
This is a complex declarative sentence. 
Subject, you ; verb, know ; object, " why I am sad." 
The object is a clause. 

Conjunction (merely introducing its clause, see (142), why ; subject, /; verb, am; ^ 
attribute, sad. Sad is modified by so. 

147. Analyze the following complex sentences : 

1. He showed how the bridge could be built. 2. The major believed 
that I was a deserter. 8. Nobody know why he woa bo ^o^^^^^* ^ ^*^^ 
tbe bojTB climbed tbo wall, is plain to me. 5, V?\i7\i"& \^lNisaKi^N\iv^^^'5S^N 
cannot be explained. 
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XXXIIL— Clauses Introduced by Who, Which, a 

That. 

{To be omitted until Beview,) 

I 148. Who and which, when they introduce clauses, 
troublesome words. They are name-words, and at the k 
time conjunctions, or joining-words ; for instance, 

(a.) The man who steals is a thief, 

is a complex sentence. It is made up of the sentence The man is a t 
and the clause who steals, which modifies man. Who, as a name-woi 
the subject of steals, and as a conjunction it joins its clause to man. 
In the iollowing sentence, 

(&.) The fish which we had caught, furnished jour supper, 

the clause which we had caught modifies J?«A, and which is the joining-T^ 
but at the same time it is a name- word representing ^A, and the obje< 
caught. Vf q GaxxghX, what ? Answer: TTA/cA (representing ^A). 

149. Analysis op these Sentences. 

(a.) above. A complex, declarative sentence. 

MAN IS *TBIEF 

I (WHO) STEALS 

(ft.) above. FISH FITRNISHED SUPPER 

the lour 

[3] WHICH [1] WB [2] CAUGHT (See 364.) 

150. That, used as a nmne-word, presents the same d 
culties as who and which, and sentences containing it 
analyzed in the same manner ; thus, 

I hougJU a horse that had formerly been ridden by General Lj/or 
I BOUGHT HORSE 

I— 

^THAT) nAD BT.Efi BIDDEN 

[by General Lyon 

Note.— In the foregoing analysis, the fact that loho, io]ilcli,«Lw(iiiDh,al blx^ c^-s.'e^i 
parts of their daases is indicated by printing ttiem Vn ca\A\a.\»\ «^x^^ x^^ Va«i\. v\\» 
STff coj^anctionB Is abown by placing them between mat\La o\ paxetvWve^Na. 
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131. AnalTze the following sentences : 

1. The farm which we sold came back into our possession. 2. This is 
"^AkG pen that 70a lost. 3. Have you a knife that you will lend to me ? 4. 
Se drove the team which his father bought. 5. I know several men who 
.liave {squandered their money. 6. I know the person whom you mention. 

XXXIV.— Review in Analysis. 

152. Analyze the following sentences : 

1. After the moon had risen, we began our journey. 2. We encamped 
ax>on the banks of a swift-flowing river, and we pitched our tent by a great 
rock. 3. When our friends come, we will welcome them. 4. Have you 
never seen this book ? 5. Wait patiently until the day dawns. 6. The 
grass was green and the skies were bright. 7. I will listen to you, but I 
will not dispute with you. 8. He would not wait unless his employer 
would pay his expenses. 9. When trouble comes upon you, you will re- 
member my advice.- 10. Do not wait for me. 11. Wait until morning. 

12. I have good reasons for my belief, but I shall not state them to you. 

13. When the western sky is red in the evening, pleasant weather is 
indicated. 14. The settlers had built a rude fort by the side of the river, 
and they were now defending it stubbornly and desperately. 

XXXV.— Phrases. 

153. There are groups of words, having a -meaning, which 

are neither sentences nor clauses. The following exjyressions 

are of this kind. They are called phrases. 

1. A man of great strength. 2. We worked in the field. 3. He came 
at night. 4i. A lad singing merrily was passing down the street. 5. The 
moon having risen, we renewed our march. 

154. A phrase is a group of words expressing a meaning, 
but not including a verb and its subject. 

155. No phrase expresses a complete statement, question, or com- 
mand. 

156. Phrases coramonly have the use and talue. of single uoxd*. Ixs. 
the foUowing sentence : *' The King of Persia TXiXeA vi\\\\ ^Ni\iX ^tNsi^^^^^'* 

the phrase "of Persia" has the use aiidva\\ie ol x\i^\^at^Pe.T«wwv-,'«»Ss 
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" witli great prudence " is nearly equivalent to a single word, for ii 
prudently. 

157. The phrases in most common use are made ap of 
preposition and a name-word^ and are called prepositiond\ 
phrases. 

You bave yet to study prepositions, but here is a list for reference, of 
those in most common use: about y above, across, after, against, (U,befm,\ 
behind, by, for, from, in, into, of, on, over, through, untU, upon, tDitA,ni\ 
without. 

158. Write twenty-one prepositional phrases, introducing each wilk 
one of the prepositions given above ; thus, dbove the douds, across tiie 
bridge, etc. In the following exercises, find eleven prepositional pbraseB: 

1. He bought a pony for his son. 2. He died in a foreign land and 
among strangers. 3. On the third finger of her right hand she wore ii 
ring of pure gold. 4. Over the river they beckon to me. 6. In the middtoj 
of a great desert stood a temple of marble. 

159. A phrase, used to introduce a sentence or loosdy 
joined to the word which the phrase modifies, is set off 
by the comma. 

160. Correct the punctuation of th^ following sentences : 

1. In a magnificent carriage rode the royal family. 2. At the bottom 
of the sea lie the ship and her gallant crew. 3. In his hand he carried i 
gun loaded with duck -shot. 4. We planted the corn in long straight lowB 
in the middle of the field. 5. Near the window was a bed of flowers. 

XXXVI.— Exercises in Phrases. 

161. The name-word that regularly follows a preposition is 
called its object. 

162. Select the prepositional phrases in the following exercises, ani 

point oat each preposition and its object, rememberiug that they are ofta 

separated by other words. 

1. Ours is a country of vast extent. 2. Here is a man in serious trould& 
A A river Bowb through the valley to t\\e aea.. 4. ^x,«c^ ^?3\\\v w\^ w^dfik.' 
evening. 5. The mother was anxious sxboxxl \\eT c\i\\^exi, ^. tV^ xo^^^ 
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f 

efi mountain was covered with snow. 7. A tramp from Pittsburgh came 
to our village. 8. After dinner we will walk in the garden. 9. 1 sat 
here I could hear the roar of a wild and stormy sea. 10. Turks wear 
bans on their heads. 




163. Fill out the following blanks with appropriate prepositional 

'phrases ; 

^^ 1. Our friends stood . 2. The boys swam . 3. The bird flew 

~'f . 4. A crown was . 5. The book lay . 6. Lions and 

j tigers live . 7. The clouds float . 8. We write . 9. The 

'. hungry children cried . 10. The lesson is a hard one. 

164. Tell which of the following italicized expressions are clauses, 

^ and which are phrases : 

'-' 1. Am&nofbimness. 2. WTiUe he tnaits, I work. 3. Thej rode tJirough 

"< the forest, 4. They rode until they were tired. 5. They rode until noon. 

6. The house stands on the hUl. 7. This is the place where he died. 8. He 

lasted after dinner^ 9. We rested after we had eaten our dinner. 10. He 

; traveled with Barnum^a caravan. 11. We waited, though u)e were very 

impatient. 

XXXVII.— Exercises. 

165. Write fifteen sentences, each containing one of the following 
words, modified by a prepositional phrase : maps, come^ live, uyrites, flying, 
side, comer, end, plenty, troubled, paved, covered, concealed, caught, and 
waiting. 

160. In the following exercises, find ten sentences, four clauses, and 

twenty prepositional phrases : 

1. We lived in a city by the sea. 3. A traveler from Switzerland sat at 
a table in the comer of the room. 8. When he spoke to me, I answered 
him. 4. We built over our heads a roof of leaves. 5. A young man stood 
by the side of the road. 6. At the end of the street, in a little ^rove, stood 
a white cottage. 7. Sit in this chair until I return to the room. 8. The 
ship sailed from a harbor in France, in the month of May. 9. We reproved 
them only when they disobeyed us. 10. I remember the time when you 
were young. 

107. Change the following italicized words into prepositional phrases 
having the same, or nearly the same, meaning ; thus, • 

1. A silver wafch = a watclci o/ Ril'oeT. 

2. A wooden bowl = a bow\ o/ iDOod. 

8. The quren's treasures = tbe treasMtea of tlve queea* 
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I. Now tiio wind is blowing. 2. English cutlery is sold here. 3. 
golden shield hung on the wall. 4. A bronze statue stood on a grai 
pedestal. 5. Over our heads was a leafy covering. 6. Write carefv 
7. The orator spoke eloquently, 8. I am waiting patiently. 9. Wm n 
consider the future. 10. The army entered the city triunyphanUy. 
The gipsies* cam;) is in a beautiful grove. 



XXXVIIL— Analysis, including Phrases. 

168. Model. 

A. milter from Australia had diacovet'ed, in a narrotv truUley, a P' 
where pure copper nhowed itself at the surface of the roek, 

MINER HAD DISCOVERED 



la Id valley 

[from Aastralia la 

[narrow 
PLACE 

j (where) coppeb showed itself 

[pure I at surface 

I the 

[of rock 
~ [the 

Oral analysis of the same. 
This is a complex, declarative sentence. 
Suhject, miner ; verb-phnise, had discovered ; object, place- 
Miner is modified by a : and yVom Australia^ a prepositional phrase. 
Had discovered is modified by in valley j a prepositional phrase ; and valley is mo 
by a and narrow. 

Place is modified by a, and ** where copper shows itself," a clause. 
Conjunction, where : subject, copper ; verb, shows ; object, itself. 
Copper is modified by pure^ and showed by at surface, a phrase. 
Surface is modified by the and qf rock, a phrase. 
Sock is modified by the. 

1B9. Analyze the fo^lowin;^ sentences : 

1. The flag of England fluttered from a tall mast. 3. Although he 

guilty, he was not punished. 3, Under a tree, stood the white tento 

hunters. 4. I hav(5 reasoned with him, but he will not listen to my c 

ments. 5. While food was cheap, we easily lived on our wages, fl 

uncle was proud, though he must have been very poor. 7. In the sp 

* the farmer plants his corn in the warm soil. 8. He must have hear 

order, though he did not understand \t. ^. T\\e c\\\el^ «siXm^^ ^Ck» 

a gre&t tree, and the courier delivered hia meaa«ig© \o \.\iev!Q.. \^ , N^ « 

obejr the law, or we shall be puniBhcdby \ta oa^ce\^. 
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XXXIX.— Introductory. 

170. A structure is "anything that is 
built." There are four grammatical structures : 
words built of letters, and phrases, clauses^ and 
sentences built of words. Having learned some- 
thing of the three structures last mentioned, we come now to 
the study of words. 

171. Many thousands of words are used in speaking and 
writing the English language, but they all belong, to only nine 
different kinds or classes. 

172. These nine classes of words are called parts of speech, 
because all correct speech is made by putting them together 
properly. Just so we call the blade, the handle, the rivets, etc., 
the parts of a knife, because they are what the knife is made 
up of. 

173. We judge of the class to which a word belongs by what it does 
in connected speech. For instance, it is the business of one great class 
of words to stand as the names of things ; of another, to describe things ; 
of another, to tell what is done ; and of still another, to join words and 
senteneeB together. 

The Srst part of speech to be studied is t\\e noxm* 
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XL.— Name- Words of the First Class. — Nouns. 

174. A noun is a word used as the name of anything* 

(See 23.) 

Write ten names of boys and girls, ten names of cities, ten names ci 
states and countries, and ten names of things in and about the scbool-roooL 

175. Copy the following sentences, and draw a line under each noan. 

1. The Mississippi rises in Minnesota. 2. Ck)rtes conquered Mexico. 
8. Are Mary and Annie still here ? 4. Paris is in France. 6. Frisk ran 
after Harry, and barked noisily. 

VUG. Any word used as a name is a noun. Of course, 
then, names of letters, words, figures and numbers, names of 
things that we never saw, and even names of things that we 
cannot perceive by any of our senses, but can only think about, 

are all nouns. 

177. Copy the following senteuces, filling each blank with a noun, 

and then coimt all the nouns and see if you find twenty-one. 

1. is the first letter of the . 2. When I am hungry I have a 

feeling of . 3. It gives me great to see you. 4. The merdM 

man shall obtain . 5. The of the battle was heard ten miles 

away. 6. Where there is no light there is . 7. Where there is no 

sound there is , 8. Anger is a stormy . 9. *' And " is a oonjune- 

tion. 10. Is "lift ''a verb? 

178. Give the name of the feeling you have when you are frightened; 
when you are angry ; when you are sad ; when you are happy ; when you 
are hopeful ; when you are ashamed. Can you think about the pain of a 
bee sting, the meanness of a lie, the kindness of your friends, and the ttn- 
Jiappiness that follows wrong-doing ? To what class, then, must each of 
these italicized words belong ? 

XLI. — Exercises. 

1 70. Find forty-two nouns in the following sentences : 

1. Our friends were in great haste. 2. He made a motion with liis 
hand. 3. Darkness comes when the night is upon us. 4. We had plenty 

* The word thing Is nsed here and often eAaewYiete Vu VVaXito^ «.<i\v*si,Vwi\xx^\3Ck^'^ffc 
aoD8, places, lower aniiuaJs, and lifeless objects. 
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rouble. 5. A circle lias no end. 6. The distance from Detroit to Ypsi- 
ii is thirty miles. 7. Can you spell separate f 8. Envy is the cause of 
;h unhappiness. 9. He flew into a terrible passion. 10. Joy cometh 
be morning. 

1. With his white hair unbonneted the stout old sheriff comes ; 
Behind him march the halberdiers, before him sound the drums« 

I. Z is the last letter in the alphabet. 13. There were seventeen /'s 
)ne page of bis book. 14. Six is less than nine. 15. For is a word of 
'e letters. 16. Eight is two-thirds of twelve. 17. Hundreds of people 
lessed the scene. 

XLII. — Exercises. 

L80. Find the nouns in the following paragraphs (a number placed 
r a paragraph indicates how many nouns are contained in it) : 

1. When Freedom from her mountain height 

Unfurled her standard to the air. 
She tore the azure robe of night. 

And set the stars of glory there. 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 
And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light ; 
Then from his mansion in the sun 
She called her eagle-bearer down. 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land. — (20.) 

2. The stars are watching at their posts, 

And raining silence from the sky ; 
And, guarded by the heavenly hosts, 
Earth closes her day- wearied eye. — (7.) 

8, A reign of holy quietness 

Replaces the tumultuous light. 
And Nature's weary tribes confess 
The calm beatitude of night : — (7.) 

4. When from the Arctic pit upsteams 
The Boreal fire's portentous glare, 
And, bursting into arrowy streams, 
Hurls horrid splendors on the. air. — (6.^ 

Wait until to-morrow.— (1.) 6. To-day is 'Weajiea^^L^.—^^ ^ ^^*^ 
fo landed yesterday. — {2.) 
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XLIII. — Exercises. 

181. Find the nouns (indicated as before) in the following poem: 

THE CHILDREN'S HOIJB.* 

L 
Between the dark and the daylight. 

When the night is beginning to lower, 
Ck)mes a panse in the day's occupations. 

That is known as the Children's Hoar. — (8.) 

U. 
I hear in the chamber above me 

The patter of little feet. 
The sound of a door that is opened. 

And voices low and sweet. — (6.) 

in. 

From my study I see in the lamplight. 

Descending the broad hall-stair. 
Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 

And Edith with golden hair.— (7.) 

IV. 
A whisper, and then a silence, 

Yet I know by their merry eyes. 
They are plotting and planning together 

To take me by surprise. — (4.) 

V. 

A sudden rush from the stairway, 

A sudden raid from the hall ! 
By three doors left unguarded, 

They enter my castle wall. — (6.) 

VI. 
They climb up into my turret, 

O'er the arms and the back of my chair : 
If I try to escape they surround me, 

They seem to be everywhere. — (4.) 

VII. 
They almost devour me with kisses, 

Their arms about me entwine, 
TiJJ I think of the B\8\iop oi "Bmgew 
In his mouse-tower on the "B^ime. — ^-^ 
vermisBion of Messrs. Houghton, Mifftin & Co., vxv\>\\a\i^t^ o^ \.o^?:i^\\onn^ 
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XLIV.— Common and Proper Nouns. 

182. Some nouns belong to all things of the same kind; thns, the 
name hoy belongs to all male children, but each boy has also a name of 
his own, given to him to distinguish him from other boys. 

183. Common means "belonging to many," and proper 
meaas "one's own''; therefore, 

184. A name belonging to all persons or things of the same 
kind is called a cominon noun ; and 

185. A name that has been given to one person or thing to 
distinguish it from others of the same kind is called a proper ' 
noufi, 

186. A proper noun should begin itdth a capital letter, 

187. Write thirty common, and thirty proper nouns, observing this 
rule for capitals. 

1 88. Copy the following sentences, correcting all mistakes in capitals 
and in punctuation, and find seven common and nine proper nouns : 

1. many beggars throng the streets of rome 2. my Brother harry lives 
in the city of Chicago 3. the name of yonder beautiful star is venus 4 
the missouri flows between nebraska and iowa 5. motley and irving 
were historians. 

189. A collective noun is one which, in the singular 
number, denotes a group of persons or things, as iniiltittLde, 
crowd, regiment, etc. 

190. In the following exercises find, in all, twenty-seven nouns, and 
point out nine collective nouns. How many of the twenty-seven nouns 
are proper ? 

1. The society held its annual meeting in June. 2. A committee re- 
ported upon the facts in the case. 3. Tiie nation was oppressed by taxes. 
4. Our club meets once a week. 5. A horde of barbarians next attacked 
Rome. 6. William carried his conquering banners into Britain. 7. The 
angry mob held the street against a regiment of soldiers. 8. A score of 
blunders were made in our first attempt. 9. W\\\\g viaa X-Ve* \ie^\. ^<i>^<3«aL 
In his class, 10, What is an island *{ 

\ 
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XLV.— Nouns Difficult to Recognize. 

{This Lesson may be omitted until Beview.) 

191. Words that usually belong to other parts of speech 

may be nouns. Here are examples: 

fTHis book treats of the good^ the beautiful, and the true, (These 
words are usually adjectiyes, but are nouns in this sentence. They are 
nearly equivalent to goodness, beauty, and truth.) 

2. One draw in the bridge was left open. 3. The fellow had inyented 
a new dodge, (Draw and dodge are usually verbs.) 

4. Since th^n he has been sane enough. 5. Until now we have been 
contented. {Then and now are usually adverbs.) 

192. NoTE.—Bemember that the nse of a word in iTie sentence in which you find U^ 
determines its classiflcation. Whenever any word wholly lays aside its ordinary proper- 
ties and does the work of another part of speech, it should be regarded and parsed as 
one of that other part of speech. 

193. Point out twenty-two nouns in the following exercises : 

1. Now is the accepted time. 2. I took a walk by the canal. 3. We 
made a quick run to London. 4. He has been quiet until now. 5. A 
better time is coming ; until then be patient. 6. I would not engage in a 
wrestle with such a man. 7. We were alone on the deep. 8. Is he afraid 
in the dark ? 9. Ring out the old, ring in the new. 10. He visits me every 
now and then. 11. Come to-morrow, or the next day. 12. What shall be 
the lot of such a man in the hereafter ? 

XLVL— Noun-Phrases. 

194. How many words do you find in each of the following names? 

1. Christopher Columbus. 2. Benjamin Franklin Butler. 3. Anna 
Amelia Stone. 4. General Jackson. 5. Senator Lamar. 6. President 
Hayes. 7. Mr. Jones. How many words are there in your own name? 
How many in your father's name ? 

195. A noun-phrase is two or more words which, taken 

together, form a name. 

Oar names, for instance, are made up of a family name, and the name 
ornames given ub by our parents or friends. 
lifO. Sometimes a noun phrase is made upoi aiiam^. wa.^ «. x£^^>&T=^ 
ward orpbraae ; for example, Charles the Bold, ^. Eduard live Oonf4^»«« 
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8. Peter the HermU. 4 The Prince of Wake. 5. The Duke of Mcai 
borough, Q. The Gulf of Mexico, 7. Webetefe Dictionary. 8. The^ 
lieh C/iannd. 10. The Independent ReaderL 10. This story is called 
" Never he Weary in Well-doing" Any group of words used as the name 
of a i^erson or thing, may be called a noun-phrasa 

197. Nearly all noun-phrases are proper names^ and <fte 
main words in them must begin with capitals. 

198. Copy the following noun-phrases, correcting all mistakes in the 

use or non-use of capitals : 

1. george Washington. 2. general sherman. 3. william the oonqaerar. 
4. henry the fourth. 5. the maid of Orleans. 6. straits of magellan. 7. 
the soldier's monument. 8. barnes's brief history. 9. rlchard The lion- 
hearted. 10. the bridge of sighs. 11. Pope's essay on man. 12. the acts 
of the apostles. 13. mr. jeremiah 1. thompson. 

XLVII. — Abbreviations — Punctuation — Capitals. 

199. An abbreviation is a shortened word; for instance, 
Mr, for Mister or Master ; Esq, for Esquire ; P. 0. for Post 
OflBce ; U.S. for United States ; Mich, for Michigan ; do. for 
ditto ; and lu, for bushel. 

300. An abbreviation should always be followed by a 
period. 

201. The name of a person or thing addressed, to- 
gether with its modifiers, should be set off by com/mas; . 
thus. 

Well, Harry, will you now obey me 9 
Worhingtnen of London, I address myself to you, 

202. A quotation (Less. III.) should be set off by comr 
mas ; and, when it is a complete sentence, it should begin 
with a capital letter ; as, 

Tlie farmers say, ^*WIien the geese fly, looU out for rain,** 

203. headings and titles of pieces are itsi^aTlij priTOi^a. 
//I capitals, and emphaUc words may be pitt irb itaXxcs. 
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204. Copy the following sentences, correcting all faults in punctu- 
ation and in the use of capitals^ and underlining the nouns and noun- 
phrases: 

1. A charming village stands at the foot of a mountain in a lovely val* 
ley 2. the savages knelt at the feet of columbus 3. we soon entered the 
gulf of Venice 4. in the forests of australia many strange animals are 
found 5. do you know the story of mary queen of scotts 6. is the island 
of Corsica in the mediterranean sea 7. my brother Joseph lives in pitteburg 
8. o sir i am only a poor man 9, mr peter 1 sprague lives in utica n y 

205. Copy the following sentences, properly separating, numbering, 
capitalizing, and punctuating tbem. Put a period after each number. 

i am sorry for you are you willing to answer me seven strong horses 
could not draw such a load have you ever seen a giraffe when he is sorry i 
will forgive him come in the afternoon and bring your friends with you in 
what countries do lions live tell me my friends have I in any way deceived 
you caesar cried help me cassius or I sink he had little money but he had 
many friends we are constantly annoyed by insects reptiles and wild beasts 
of every conceivable kind. 

206. Note to thb Tbach^b.— Pupils should very frequently be required to put 
their exercises in letter-form. Almost any written exercise may be dated, addressed to 
the teacher in a few introductory words, and properly subscribed and directed. Such 
practice is as good as any, for the mechanical part of the work. Of course there should 
also be freqnent exercises in the composition of real correspondence. The following is 
an example of a kind of work that may bo made very useful. 



XLVIIL— Exercise in Letter-Writing. 

207. Pupils should study carefully the form of the following letter, 
and then write it in class, from dictation. Especial attention should be 
given to capitals, punctuation, form and place of date, address, subscrip- 
tion, indenting of paragraphs, etc. 

Pittsburgh, May 6, 1879. 
Master Samxtel M. Johnson, 
213 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

My dear Schoolmate : 

Our teacher read us a story to-day which 
I think I will repeat to you in this letter. Here it is : 

One morning an enraged countryman came to Mr. Mason's store^ with 
very angry looks. He left his team in tlae street, wcAV^A ^ ^\ss^ 5^^>si. 
bis band. 
*'Mt. Mason/' said the angry man, ** I \)0\its\it «. ^^x ^^5. xiwJGsas^'^^ 
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in your store, and when I got home thej were more than half wahiat8; 
and that is the young villain I bought them of," pointing to John. 

** John," said Mr. M., "did you sell this man walnuts for nutm^?" 

" No, sir," was the ready answer. 

" Indeed you did," cried the countrymaD, still more enraged. 

** Now look here," said John ; "if you had taken the trouble to weij 
fouT nutmegs, you would have found that I gave you the walnuts." 

" Oh, you gave them to me, did you? " 

" Yes, sir ; I threw in a handful for the children to crack," said John, 
laughing at the same time. 

The man looked ashamed, and was silent for a moment. Then he said, 

" Well, well, the next time I will stop and weigh, before blaming any 



one. " 



This story is called " Stop and Weigh It," and you can find it in a book 
called " Morals and Manners." When you write, tell me what you think 
of it. 

Please let me hear from you soon. 

I am your friend and former schoolmate, 

Habrt N. Brown. 

Having written the foregoing letter from dictation, imderline all noans, 
dud point out five noim- phrases in the body of the letter. Tell which 
nouns are common and which are proper. 



XLIX.— Gender, Person, and Number of Nouns. 

208 . A few nouns mark the sex of the person or thing represented by them, as male 
oT female. Such nouns are said to have gender, and may be called gender-nouns. 

Gender-nouns that represent male beings are said to be in the mascoline gender, and 
those that represent female beings are in the feminine gender. 

Most gender-nouns are in pairs, as follows : 

man, woman. boy, girl. brother, sister, 

count, countess. uncle, aunt. bachelor, maid. 

tiger, tigress. husband, wife. he-goat, she-goat. 

But a few of them are words used always to denote one of the sexes ; as, Mary, Annie, 
Thomas, John, Alice, etc. 

The name of the person speaking is said to be in the first person ; the name of the 
person or thing spoken to, in the second person ; and the name of whatever is epoken 
of, in the third person ; thus, 

Ist person : I, John^ saw these tWivga. 
2d person : Plato, tbon reaaoneat, vjeW. 
&2 person: Weloveour/Hends. 
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KoTB. -80 far as nouns are concerned, gender and person are of no importance, and 
steed not be mentioned in parsing tfaiem. 

309. A noun representing one person or thing is in the 
siivgular member ; a noun representing two or more persons 
or things is in the plural nuTnber, 

210. Form the plurals of the following noons, bj adding 8 to each : 

Horsey dog, clock, chimney^ cow, pencil, page, turkey, hook, fire, stage, 
monkey, pen, star, cameo, money, doud, letter, folio, judge, 

211. Turn to " The Children's Hour" (181), and among the fifty-three 
nouns find eleven in the plural nimiber. 

213. Nearly all nouns have two forms, one for the singular 
and one for the plural number. 

213. The plural number of a noun is regularly formed by 
adding s to the singular. All plurals called for in 210, above, 
are made in this way. To this rule there are three classes of 
exceptions. 

314. FiBST Exception. — Twenty-nine nouns form their j 
plurals irregularly ; these are : 

Brother, brethren or brothers; beef, beeves; calf, calves; child, children; 
die (a cube used in gaming), dice ; elf, elves ; foot, feet; goose, geese; 
half, hahes; knife, knives; leaf, leaves; life, lives; loaf, loaves; louse, 
lice; mouse, m«;«; Taoxi, men ; ox, oxen; ^nny, pence or pennies; pea, 
pease or peas; self, selves; shelf, shelves ; staff, staves or staffs ; sheaf, 
sheaves; thief, thieves; tooth, teeth; wharf, wharves or wharfs; wife, 
wives ; wolf, wcK/ces ; woman, women. 

315. Second Exception'. — Nouns ending in ch^ s, sh, x, or 
Zy and those ending in o after a consonant (except the list given 
at the bottom of the page),* add es to form their plurals ; as, 
church, cMirches ; kiss, kisses; dish, dishes; fox, foxes; vol- 
cano, volcanoes, 

* Albino, canto, domino, duodecimo, fresco, ha\o, ^&%«o,mca\'Wi\o^ wAsbL^ti^'^^sbiSiSi^ 
portico, proviBo, qmurto, salvo, sirocco, solo, stUetto, tyio, aaiiiKto.^Xfc, 
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216. Thibd Exoeptiok.— Nouns ending in y after a con- 
oonant change y into ies to form their plurals ; as^ baby, io- 
bies; lady, ladies ; daisy, daisies. 

217. Write the plurals of the following nouns: 

Home, child, tax, cherry/, princess, pulley, lily, lady, road, Tiandkerdotf, 
berry, fife, taUey, journey, cameo, church, octato, fox,'cargo, zero, potato, 
volcano, baby, donJcey, calf, grotto, turkey, solo, couch, reef, money, Isqf, 
jockey, cockney, 

218. Note.— Prepare the foraging exeidses in some such way as fhejfoUowii^ 
thus careftilly testing each word. House.— This is not one of the twenty-nine imgnltr 
nouns. It does not end in ch, a, ah^ x, or z, nor in o or y after a consonant ; thoeforoiti 
plural must be formed by adding only s; thus, houses. ChUd.—Thia is cue of flu 
twenty-nine Irregular nouns, and its plural Is children. Crutch.— Thla noun ends in dl, 
and therefore forms its plural in es ; thus, crutches. Fo/cano.— This noun ends in o ate 
a consonant, and is not one of the exceptions (see 215) ; therefore it adds es to formiti 
plural ; thus, volcanoes. Zac^y.— This noun ends in y after a consonant ; theiefine it 
changes y to i«« to form its plural ; thus, ladies. Camw.— This noun falls under none 
of the exceptions, therefore it forms its plural in * ; thus, cameos. Zero.—Tbia noBB 
ends in o after a consonant, but is one of the excepted words (see 215), and therefore iti 
plural is regularly formed ; thus, zer(». 



L.— Exceptional Facts about Number. 

{To be omitted until Eeview.) 

219. A few nouns are always singular in form, but may be either, 
singular or plural in fact. Among these are, deer, sheep, swine, grouse, 
salmon, vermin, heathen, etc. 

220. Some nouns are always plural in form, but are more frequently 
singular than plural, in effect ; as, means, species, series, news (very seldom 
used as a plural), ethics, politics, mathematics, etc. 

221* Some nouns that have both the singular and the plural form aie 
.•sometimes used in the singular with a plural meaninpf ; as, fi^h, fowl, her- 
nng, cannon, shot, etc., and a few are plural both in form and in fiict; 
as, annals, bowels, breeches, dregs, entrails, pantaloons, scissors, shea/rs, tongs^ 
clothes, measles, etc. 

222, Many foreign nouns retain tlieiT OTvgvasiX ^\aT^^\ ^k&» Tx.^c«^^g^ 
a^^y phenomenon, phenomena: memotaud\im, memorauto; ^sl\.xs». 
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data; axis, aa^; radias, radii; bandit, banditti; etc. Sach plarals are 
best learned from the dictionary. 

223. Componnd noons — that is, noons made op of two or more words 
joined together — form their plorals by varying the principal word ; as, 
oot-pooring, out-pourings ; eye-tooth, eye-teeth ; father-in-law, fathers-in^ 
laio ; court-martial, co2irts-martial ; thoogh knight-templar and nouns 
compoonded with man and woman form their plurals by varying both 
parts of the compound word ; thus, knights-templars, men-serxants, women' 
singers, 

224* But when the words forming a compound noun are so closely 
joined that the whole must be known before the meaning can be made 
out, the s must be added at the end ; as, runaway, runaways; touch-me- 
not, touch-me-nots ; lie-abed, lie-abeds, etc. 

225. Ck)mpound nouns ending in ful form their plurals regularly, by 
' adding s at the end of the word ; thus, spoonful, spoonfuls; pailful, pail- 

fuls, etc. 

226. Letters and figures form their plurals by adding an apostrophe 
(*)and an s; thus. There are two e*B in ** feeble"; Write five 9's and 
two 4's. 

227. Select the nouns in the following sentences, and give the num- 
ber of each, remembering that one cannot always judge of the number of 
a noun by its form. 

1. A deer is a beautiful animal. 2. Deer are always found in this forest. 
3. The sheep are in the pasture. 4. Several swine ware about the door. 
5. How like a swine he acts. 6. The sheep is a useful animal. 7. A new 
species of grass grows in our garden. 8. The news is unfavorable. 9. The 
gallows is already built. 10. The wild-fowl are gathering in great flocks. 
11. At this time of the year the herring come northward. 12. They de- 
stroyed the town with shot and shell. 13. Mathematics was his favorite 
study. 14. Is this man a heathen ? 

228. Write the plurals of the following nouns, referring to your dic- 
tionary if you need its help ; basis, analysis, crisis, focus, radius, oasis, 
cherub, seraph, index, handful, cupful, man-cook^ mother-in-law, housetop^ 

taftietaie, hanger-on, summons, axis, ph^nomenon^ ^xA. cttclu%, 

Jb St correct to say " The moth is a specie o£ mawi\.1" ^'^^^l ^^^"^ 
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LI.— The Plural of a Title and a Name.— Exercises. 

229. When a noun-phrase consists of a title and a name, it 
is better to vary the title only, in forming its plural ; thus. Miss 
Brown, the Misses Brown; Doctor Langley, the Drs. Langky; 
Mr. Jones, the Messrs. Joiies. 

230. Write the plurals of the following noun-pluases. Miss Saun- 
ders, Miss Jackson, Doctor Wilson. 

231. Write tbe following sentences, changing the number of evoy 
subject, and making all needful changes in other words ; thus. 

The pen lies on the table, The pens lie on the table. 

TJie birds are flying. The bird is flying. 

1. Camels carry great burdens. 2. Sharks have sharp teeth. 3. A boj 
is playing in the garden. 4. My knife is sharp. 5. The ships sail slowly. 
6. Lions are fierce beasts. 7. The leopard has a spotted skin. 8. Serpents 
creep upon the ground. 9. A volcano sends up fire and smoke. 10. Bal- 
loons rise in the air. 11. A fish has fins and scales. 12. ^The eagle flies 
swiftly. 13. A pencil is sometimes used in writing. 14. My sword has a 
sharp edge. 15. The lady sits in her carriage. 



LII. — The First Four Constructions.- Parsing. 

233. You have already learned that the sentence is one of 
the four grammatical structures, and that a structure is " any- 
thing that is buUt " (170). 

233. Of course, every word used in building a sentence has 
some part to perform in expressing the thought. Nbw, this 
part that any word performs — this work that it does — is called 
its construction; for instance, in 

Willie struck his brother with a eane, 

the construction of the noun Willie is " subject of a verb/* that of broth&r 
28 "object of a verb," and that of cane ** object, o^ a. iprevo».Wo\i?* C«i«x.T«fc. 
tJon meana ''building together," and v^Taen ^e a^V tox \\ie c»TiaX.TTMdevs»a. A 
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a word we mean, " How is it built in, or together, with other words to 
"— express the thought *t " 

_: 234. Tell the construction of each noun in the following sentences : 

f 1. Herschel was a great astronomer. 2. The French settled Canada. 
I 8. My grandfather walks with a staff 4. Ck)lumbus landed at San Sal- 
[ vador. • 

I 

• ^^ 

s- 235. The noun has eight distinct constructions (or uses) 
in connected speech. You have already learned to recognize 

; four of these, and are supposed to know the construction of 
1 a noun when it is (1) the subject of a verb, (2) the object 
^ of a verb, (3) the attribute-complement of a verb, or 

i ^4) the object of a preposition, 

-» 

236. Pai'sing is an orderly statement of whatever is gram- 
matically of interest concerning a word. 

237* Order of parsing a noun or a noun-phrase : (1) common or 
proper ; (2) singular or plural ; (3) case (if possessive, see 262) ; and (4) 
construction. 

238. Models. 

Ziord Byron wrote his Curse of Minerva at Athens, 

(a.) Lord Byron is a noun-phrase, singular, and the subject of the verb lorote. 
(6.) Curse of Minerva is a noun-phrase, singular, and the object of the verb wrote. 
(0.) Athens is a proper noun, singular, and the object of the preposition at. . 

Venice is a beautiful city, 

(rf.) Venice is a proper noun, singular, and the subject of the verb is. 

(fi,.) (My is a common noun, singular, and the attribute-complement of the verb is. 

TJie mob had already been driven from the streets. 

(/.) Mob is a collective noun, singular, and the subject of the verb-phrase had been 
driven. 

ig.) Streets is a common noun, plural, and the object of the preposition /rom. 

239. Analyze the following sentences, and parse all nouns and noun- 
phrases: 

1. In the comer stood a clock. 2. The Ymntw ^\vo\. ^ ^^\^, ^» TVsxa 
farmer drives a fine team. 4, A powerful \iOTse ca^tfiei^ ^\^ ^^o^^Nsivft 
battle, 5, These men were strangers. 6. ILout. u^i^c^QOt w^ecaa* ^ ^g*=^ 
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friend to you. 7. The boy became a man. 8. A majestic oak threw ito 
dark shadow over the field. 9. The audience applauded the lecturef. 
10. Sir Charles Young was the manager of the new railroad. 11. Thoniu 
L. Brown has deserted his regiment. 12. The thief has probably been 
caught. 13. Have you read the Essay on Man ? 



LIII. — The First Four Constructions.— Parsing, etc 

240. Remember that the subject may follow the verb (30) or be foasd 
between the parts of a verb-phrase (104). 

241. Analyze the following sentences, and parse all nouns* 

1. Behind the carriage walked three guardsmen. 2. At the gate stood 
a sturdy sentinel. 3. Has Mary finished her work ? 4. Did Peter catch 
these birds ? 5. Did Anne recite her lesson ? 6. In the garden, stands a 
mighty oak. 

242. Remember that objects and attribute-complements are some- 
times placed before their verbs (83). 

243. Analyze the following sentences, and give the construction of 
each name- word : 

1. Who is he? 2. Whom did you see? 3. What did they want? i 
Which is the queen? 5. Whom have you invited? 6. What is the 
trouble ? 

(The remainder of this lesson may be omitted untU Review,) 

244. Some verbs take tivo objects^ one direct and the 
other indirect. The indirect object is nsually equivalent to a 
prepositional phrase; thus, 

They offered me (indirect object) employment (direct object). 
Here the indirect object m>e is nearly equivalent to the phrase to fne, 

245. Models in Pabsing. 

I paid the man his ^none'u* 

CaJ Jfan is a noan, singnlar, and the indirect object ot \\ve xexb pa\4. 
(i?.; M?Jiey ia a noun, singular, and the direct object ol tbe xexb pa\A. 
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246. Model m Analysis. 

Note.— Write the direct object above the indirect. 

The teacher promised her pupils a holiday, 

HOLIDAT 

Teaches Pboxised [a_ 

[tiie Pupils 

Iher 

. 2S47. Analyze the following sentences, and parse all nouns : 

1. We gave the young man a letter of recommendation. 2. The tailor 
i made my son a coat. 3. Forgive your friends their faults. 4 I asked the 
I boy his name. 5. Experience taught us a good lesson. 

i LIV. — Fifth Construction of the Noun. 

4 

r _ 

(To be omitted until Bedew, 

248. A Doun may be the subject of an infinitive; thus, 

1. He ordered his servant to return. 

2. He commands the princess to kneel. 

249. Note.— An infinitive mayor may not have a separately expressed subject; 
thus, I came to visit you. In this sentence th» infinitive to visit is ^vithout a subject, 
although it refers in a general way to /, the subject of the sentence in which it stands. 
Id the sentences given above, each infinitive has a separately expressed subject ; that is, 
It is the servant who is to return, and the princess who is to perform the act of kneeling, 

230. Sometimes the infinitive follows, and limits a noun which is not 
its subject ; thus, 

1. Summer is the time to visit Italy. 

2. 1 have a right to control you. 

Here time is not what will visit, nor is right what will do the act of con- 
troUing; therefore these words are not subjects of the infinitives which 
follow them. 

251. Note.— The subject of an Infinitive Is that which Is to do the act or be affected 
by the condition which the infinitive expresses. 

25t2« The infinitive, taken with its subject, usually forms the object 
of a verb ; thus, 

1. He directed the gtjabd to retreat. 
2. We asked the boy to liold our "ViotaiSi. 
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Here guard and hoy (subjects of the infinitives), with to retreat and til 
hM, form the objects of the verbs directed and asked. In other wordi^l 
not guard and hoy, bat guard to retreat and hoy to hold, are the objects 
directed and a.sked. 

253. It should be remembered that the infinitive often lacks its nsnal 
sign to, especially when it follows hid, dare^ let, make (meaning to eauM^ 
needy see, feel, and hear, 

254. Model in Analysis and Parsing. 

Uiey compelled the guard to mrrenderm 

Thet Compelled Guabd to 8tjbbb5deb 

|the 

Oral analysis of the same : 

Subject, they ; verb, compiled ; object, guard to surrender, an infinitive with its 
subject. 

Guard is modified by tfie. 

Guard is a collective nouu, singular, the subject of the inflnitive to surrender. 

Parse the italicized words in the following sentences : 

1. We saw the thief take the watch. 2. The teacher told the hcnfs to 
study their lessons. 3. We advised the citizens to keep their guns, i 
Captain Luce implored the Indians to spare the wonien and ckUdretL 
4. The stranger asked a policeman to protect him. 



LV.— Sixth Construction of the Noun. 

255. A noun may be a modifier of another noun 
or 2)ronoun ; thus, the soldier^ horse ; Canova, the sculptor. \ 

256. There are two ways in which one noun may modify 

another. 

I. By showing ownership or possession ; as, Harry* s hat, 
the carpenter\s hammer. In these expressions, the possessive 
nouns Harry's and carpenter's, plainly modify the nouns 
hat and hammer. 

II. By apposition. .Opposition; mesa\s> ''^\^vsy^\s^ ^ 
near. '' A noun used to modiiy a piece^m^ xvoxm ox ^t^t^^^ 
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meaning the same person or things is said to be in apposition 
with it ; for instance, in 

My brother, the lawyer, is vifliting me, 

it is plain that lawyer modifies or describes brother, and that 
both nouns represent the same person. 

257. Models in Analysis and Parsing. 

€jarl SititZf an artist from Geneva, manufaeturea bronze clocks, 

Cabl Hdttz Manufaotubes Clocks 

artist [bronze 

Ian 
[from Geneva 

(a,) Cart Hinia is a proper noun-phrase, singular, and subject of the verb manu- 
factures. 

(d.) ArHsi is a common noun, singular, modifying the subject, and in apposition 
with it. 

258. Sometimes a name-word aids in completing the meaning of a 
verb, and, at the same time, stands in apposition with its object ; thus, 

Hard study made this man a scholar. 

Studt Made Man I scholar 

[hard [this [a 

Oral analysis of the same : 
Subject, study ; verb, made ; object, man. 
Study is modified by fiard. 

Man is modified by this and scholar^ a noun in apposition which also aids iu com- 
pleting the verb made. 
Scholar is modified by a. 

(a.) Man is a common uoun, singular, and the object of the verb made, 
(b,) Sdudar is a common noun, singular, modifying man and in apposition with it. 
It also aids in completing the meaning of the verb mxide. 

259. Analyze the following sentences and parse all nouns : 

1. Thomas Brown (noun-phrase), the color-bearer, perished in battle. 
%. Jerry, the tinker, carries a pack upon his back. 3. My friend, the old 
professor, walked with a hickory staff. 4. Harold, the leader of the Saxons, 
was slain in the first skirmish. 5. I live with my brother, the lawyer. 
6. They made Mr. Johnson secretary of the meeting. 7. The Israelites 
chose Saul king. 

260» ^ noun in apposition and its luodl^ers, ^guV^ 
3e set o^ by commas from the rest of tTbe seTtteTfv.c.e;. 
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261. Cc^p7 the following exercises, oorrectiiig errorBdn pnnctnatioD: 

1. Cicero the famous orator was bom in Italy. 2. Washington thefint 
president of the United States died near the close of the eighteenth oeOi 
tury. 3. His horse a p;reat brown pacer carried him swiftly out of danger* 
4. She led her brother a blind boy by the hand. 

Parse all italicized words. 



LVL— Sixth Construction. — The Possessive Case. 

262. When a noun modifies another noun by showing 
ownership or possession, it puts on a peculiar form called the 
Xyossesslve case; for example, in the following expressions, 
"Mary's pencil," "Arthur's coat," Mary's and Arthur's are 
the possessive cases of the nouns Mary and Arthur. 

263. Singular nouns, and plural nouns not ending 
in s, form their possessive cases by adding an apos- 
trophe (') and s ; for example, the possessive case of "William 
is "William's, and that of men (a plural noun) is men's. 

264. Plural nouns ending in s, form their possessive 
by adding an apostrophe only ; thus, the possessive case of 
stars (plural) is stars'. 

265. Write the possessive cases of the following singular 

nouns as directed in 263. 

Harry t Amelia^ sister , Alice^ Willis, Wallace^ Douglas, Nicholas, priiwe, 
moyse, princess, horse, lady, Harris, queen, Gcesar. 

206. In the same way form the possessive cases of the following 

plural noaus not ending in s : 

MeUy women, children, brethren , oxen. 

267. Write the possessive cases of the fdllowing plural nonns ending 
in s (264) : 

Heroes, kings, princes, desks, tables, motlicrs, j^athera, Xadle%, eatkCfriA^ 
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208« Copy the list of nouns under 217. writing opposite each its pos- 
^ J^Veasive case, its plural number, and its possessive plural, making four 
^ eoliunns ; thus. 



( 



SiDgnlar Number. 


Possessiyc Singular. 


Plural Namber. 


Possessive Plural. 


hovM 


hou8^8 


houses 


houses* 


lady 


ladjfs 


ladies 


ladiet^ 


cameo 


eameo'a 


eameos 


cameo^ 



269. Deal in the same way with the twenty-nine nouns under 214 



LVII. — Possessive Case. — Exercises. 

270. Copy the following exerdses, correcting all mistakes in forming 
possessive cases. Consider carefully the number of each noun, and see 
whether its possessive case has been formed according to the rules. 

Models for Recitations. 

(i.) *A boys* C02A;" .hoys* should be written hoy's, because it is a 
singular possessive wliich must lie formed by adding to the noun hoy an 
apostrophe followed by an s, 

' (&.) "Willis* Poems ;" WlUis^ should be written Willis's because it is a 
singular possessive which must be formed by adding to the noun Willis an 
ajKJstrophe followed by an s. 

(c.) " Boy's coats aro sold here ; " hoy's should be written hoys* because 
it is a plural possessive which should be formed by adding an apostrophe 
only to the plural noun hoys, 

1. A boys* coat. 2. Willis* Poems. 3. Boy's coats are sold here. 4. A 
childs cloak. 5. James' book. 6. Thomas* knife. 7. Fritz' books. 8. A 
ladies bonnet. 9. A ladies* bonnet. 10. A babies' carriage. 11. A babie's 
carriage. 12. Arthur's pencil. 13. Henrys' slate. 14. He deals in lady's 
shoes. 15. This cities' streets are wide. 16. Our countries' laws must be 
obeyed. 17. Mens* opinions differ. 18. This is an eagles* nest. 19. They 
stole the blacksmiths' hammer. 20. He was paid for a weaks' work. 



LVIII. — Possessive Cases.— Exercises. 

i^TJ. Change the following jrroups o? \voy^^, m'Os^woX. ^XfeTvxv^*^^^ 
meaning, into oxpreasiouB each containing a noxm Vci \)cv^ V^^^^'s^^'^'^ *^»^' 
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Models fob WRiriNa these Exercises. 

(a.) A coat belonging to Harry = Harry's coat. 

(6.) The capital of Belgium = Belgium's capital 

(e.) A store belonging to Jones =r Jones's store. 

(d.) Shoes -suitable for ladi^ = Ladies' shoes. 

1. The nest of an eagle. 2. The nests of the eagles. 3. Gloves sui 
for gentlemen. 4 A convention of teachers. 5. The song of a i 
6. The songs of the robins. 7. The love of a mother. 8. The coura 
our fathers. 9. The triumph of truth. 10. The results of two camps 
11. The results of a campaign. 12. The stone of a cherry. 13. The g 
of the cherries. 14. The wish of a citizen. 15. The products of tb 
leys. 16. A store belonging to Mr. Steams. 17. The prescription 
physician. 18. An algebra written by Professor Perkins. 19. S 
written by Dickens. 20. A farm owned by Mr. Mills. 



LIX. — Noun-Phrases in the Possessive Case. 

273. JVouji-phrases take the sign of the possei 
case upon the last ivord. 

273. Change the following groups of words, without alterin/ 
meaning, into expressions each containing a no'^in-phrase in the poss( 
case: 

1. The life of General Winfield Scott. 2. The works of Thomai 
lyle. 3. The reign of Edward the Confessor. 4. The zeal of Pet€ 
Hermit. 5. The wives of Henry the Eighth. 6. The source of the 
sissippi River. 7. The republics of South America. 8. The sho: 
Lake Michigan. 

374. A noun and its modifier in apposition take 
sign of the possessive case upon the last noun ; thi 

This is Jones, the grocer's, wagon. 

275. To show joint ownership, put the sign of the 
sessive upon the name of the owner last ii^eiitioTted ; 
A store owned jointly by Smith & Johnson = ^m\\\v &. ^oVt^^tJ^ 
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376« To show separate ownership, put the nanve of 
each owner in the possessive case; thus, 

A store bj Smith, and another owned hj Johnson = Smith's and John- 
son's stores. 

277. Notice that the possessive case does not always express owner- 
ship, but Eometimas only fitness or source ; as when we say " ladies' gloves," 
meaning " gloves fit or suitable for ladies," or " Smith & Wesson's guns," 
meaning " guns made by Smith & Wesson." 

278. Change the following groups of words into expressions having 
tbe same meaning, but containing nouns or noun-phrases in the possessive 
case: 

1. Boots and shoes made by Burt & Co, 2. Cloaks suitable for ladies. 
8. A mill belonging to Jones, Henderson & Brown. 4 Books, some of 
them belonging to Annie and some to Susan. 5. Pistols manufactured by 
Dodd & Wright. 6. A grammar written by Reed and Kellogg. 7. An 
arithmetic written by Professor Peck, and one written by Mr. Fish. 



LX.— More about the Possessive Case. 

279. What is the difference in meaning between 

** The king's palaces " and ** The kings' palaces " ? 

" My brother's books " and *' My brothers' books " ? 

" The eagle's nest " and " The eagles' nest " ? 

** Brown and Wilson's farms" and *' Brown's and Wilson's farms "? 

** Day and Martin's blacking " and " Day's and Martin's blacking " ? 

280. The apostrophe and the s are not always a sign of the possessive 
case. They are used also in forming the plurals of letters and figures (see 
226). 

281. Copy the following sentences, correcting all errors in the forma 
tion of plurals and possessive cases : 

1. Thomas Browns book store is on Seventh street. 2. Cbildrens cloaks 

are sold here. 3. Shoe's neatly repaired here. 4. I drove a nail with a 

shoemakers hammer. 5. They sat by the rivers side. 6. He mourned a 

brothers death. 7. The gardener did two day's work in one. 8. His 

fathers misfortune's greatly troubled him. ^. "^XiSa Na ^^^^'e^^ ^J*^- 

10. Have you read Pierce' grammar t 
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282. In writing, it is best to make no ezoeptions to the rule (263) 
for adding an apostrophe and an « to form the possessive cases of sin^olai 
nouns. Write "Perkins's algebra." ''Douglass's speeches," "Dickens's 
works," etc In some cases the added syllable is very difficult to pronounce, 
and it may be dropped in speaking; thus, " Achilles's arms," "righteous- 
ness's sake," pronounced AchiUes* arms and righteousnest^ sake. 

283. NoTB.— CbTwd^nctf* aake^ and one or two Bimilar expressions, pecm to be quite 
exceptional, though it mast be admitted that the general tendency towards simplicity 
in word-forms is working in the direction of catting off the s from the posscssives of 
singular noons ending in an f-sonnd. 



LXI. — Parsing of Nouns in the Sixth Construction. 

284. Models in Pabsinq and Analysis. 

(a.) Newcomb & JEndicott's store fetoes Monuniffnt Square. 

Store Faces Monxjiibnt Squabb 

[Newcomb & Endicott^s 

Newcomb db EndicoWs is a noun-phrase, in the singular number and i)os8e0sive case. 
It is a modifier of store, 

(&) I eoHsnltvd U'ebsirr'a and Woreefiter's dictionaries* 

1 Consulted Dictionabies 

Webster's (and) Worcester's 

Webster^s and Worcester's are proper nouns, in the singular number and possesslre 
case. They modify dictionaries. 

285. Analyze the following sentences, and parse all nouns: 

1. He was paid for a week's work. 2. General Porter's brigade charged 
the enemy's infantry. 3. The captain's son carried his father's sword. 
4. Caspar, the lion-tamer, entered the leopard's cage. 5. Hall & Taylor's 
factory stands by Willard's store. 



LXII. — The Seventh Construction of the Noun. 

286. Whatever modifies a verb may be said to be adverbial. 

287. A noun may be an adverbial ivordy that is, it 
may modify a verb; for example, ^'He^^aivV^^ ^week" "TSfe 

walked a mile.'^ 
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In these sentences toeek and mile are not objects ; tbey do not tell what 
we waited and whnt we walked, but, like true adverbs ( 673 ), they answer 
the questions, ** How long?" and "How far?" 

288. Nouns used this way usually, but not always, express time or 
distance. Be careful not to mistake a noun used adverbially for the object 
of a verb. 

289. Model in Ai^AJiYsis and Pabsinq. 

We watted three mont/is in Corinth, 

Wb Waited 

imonths | three 
* [in Corinth 

Months is a common nonn, singular, and an adverbial word modifying the verb 
waited. 

290. Analyze the follovring sentences, and parse all nonns. Distin- 
guish carefully between objects and nouns used adverbially. (A few of the 
nouns used adverbially are italicized). 

1. The traveler rode a gray horse. 2. The traveler rode all night. 3. 
We slept an hour. 4. I drove a powerful team. 5. I drove seven miles. 
6. Our friends came yesterday, 7. His employer pays him a dollar a day. 
8. The regiment advanced a mile. 9. He had fasted three days. 10. I 
will see you to-m>orr(m. 



LXIII. — Further about the Seventh Construction. 

{To he omitted until Review,) 

291. Nouns in the seventh construction may modify ad- 
jectives, verbals, and adverbs as well as verbs. When a noun 
directly modifies any word except a name-word, it is used ad- 
verbially. Here are examples for analysis and parsing. Parse 
all italicized words. 

The ribbon in an inch wide, (How wide ?) 

RcBBON Ig Wide 

[the [inch 

an 



i. "There came a gallant merchant sTiip, tuW sail \»o Pl'ymout'K. "Ba^j^? 
^. He waited a great deal more patiently tViwi 1. ^o^ mxvR^ tw 
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patiently?) 3. We traveled all night long. (We vrBiij&dihow longf) i 
The boys study an hour every evening, 5. He died nineteen ^ears ago. 

Hb Died 

[ago 

[years 
(nineteen 

6. Henry watched the clouds all day long. 

Habby Watgkbd Clouds 

[long 
[day 
[^ 

7. He works nigMs and rests in the daytime. 8. Her children do not care 
a rush for her. 9. The lake is seven miles long. 10. My shoes are two 
sizes too large. 11. We waited a little whUe. 12. He had things his oym 
v)ay. 

LXIV. — Eighth Construction of the Noun. 

293. A noun may be independent. 

293. Names used in exclamation, and names of persons 
earnestly addressed, are independent. 

294. Note.— When the name of the person addressed is nsed merely to indicate 
who is meant by thou or you^ it is a noun in apposition (sixth construction) ; thus. 

You, Annie, may now recite. 

295. Independent words stand by themselves ; they are 
never modifiers of other words, though they may themselves 
be modified. 

296. Models in Analysis and Parsing. 

(Separate independent words from the rest of the sentence.) 

(a.) Faith, Hope, and Love, your time abide. 

Faith hope (and) love 
(You) Abidb Tdtb 

[your 

Faith^ Hope, and Lovi are proper nouns, singular, and Independent by address. 

(6.) T/ie hills of New England t how proudly they rise, 

hills 
the 
of New England 

They Bisb 

[proudly 

iSSiSp is a common noun, phiral, and independeivt "by e-xcVooiftWatv. 
JTeu^ Miffland ia a noun-phrase, singular, and object ot O^ie pt^^osvx\«vi cj- 
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297. Parse all noons and noon-plirases in the following sentences: 

1. Now hearken, Caius Cossas, spiing on thy horse's back, 
Bide as the wolves of Apennine were all upon thy track. 

2. Flag of the seas 1 on ocean wave 
Thj stars shall glitter o'er the brave. 

3. And Saxon, 1 am Roderick Dhu 1 4 Liberty 1 sound once delight* 
ful to every Roman ear. 6. "Mercy I" cried the despairing captive. 6. 
Charge, Chester, charge I On, Stanley, on I * 7. Our Father, who art in 
heaven. 8. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears. . 

9. Tiber I Father Tiber I to whom the Romans pray, 

A Roman's life, a Roman's arms take thou in char^ this day. 

298. td noun, independent by address, is followed by 
(t comma, or, if it is used very einphatically, by an 
ejoclamation point (!) 

A noun, independent by exclamation, is usually fol- 
lowed by an exclamation point. 

Copy, from dictation, the exercises ^ven under 297, attending carefully 
to punctuation. 

LXV. — Nouns Independent with a Modifier. 

{To he omitted until Review^ 

299. A noun with a modifying word or phrase is often used 
independently; thus, 

1. Our FBTBNDS coming, we renewed the battle. 

2. His BODY weak and wea/ry, he soon fell asleep. 

3. The children walked hand in hand. 

300. Notice that these expressions " friends coming," " body weak and 
weary," and "hand in hand," seem to stand off from the sentences to 
which they belong. 

301. Be careful not to confuse this construction with that of a noun 
used as subject or object, and modified by an adjective or a participle. 

302. In the following sentences certain nouns and their modifiers are 
italicized ; tell which of them are independent and which are not. 

i. A storm arising suddenly, drove us into \\ie\L"Oit\scix. 7., k i*.tfr«x. wv*- 
tn^, we entered the harbor. 3. The enemi/ attacking \]L^,^vss^\s»'tws«B.'Ooft 
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field. 4. The enemy at.'ackiag us, we retreated. 5. His money equandtf^i 
for useless things, he \* as obliged to labor again. 

303 . Note.— A noun independent in this, way Is always joined to some modifier ; an 
adjective, a participle, or a phrase, as shown above, or even a noon in apposition ; thus, 

*' All his ANCESTOBs pctupen and crinAnata^ he had to contend against great odds ia 
gaiuing a position among honorable men.'* 

304. Models in Analysis and Pabsing. 

(a.) The enemy approaching, we reet*oased the r<o«r« 

Bnemy | the ( approaching (see 113, note) 
Ws Begbobbxd Rrnm 

[the 

Enemy is a collective noon, singular, and independent with its modifier <^js>pn>acAsfig. 

{b.) Uis feet weary and his heart heavy, he lay down to die. 

Feet is a common noon, plural, and independent with its modifier weary. 

(c.) The waters rose wave above ufavcm 

Wave is a common noun, plnral, and independent with its modifier adave wave, 

(d.) The road being wretefied, we progressed sloufly, 

Boad is a common noun, singular, and independent with its modifying participle* 
phrase being wretched. 

Parse all italicized words in the following exercises : 

1. Our time being occupied, we could not see our visitor. 4. A new 
danger arising, we abandoned oxn-journet/, 3. Com being cheap, we used 
it toifuel. 4. The clouds parting, we saw the eun, 

6. When, fast as shaft could fly, 

Bloodshot his eye^ his nostril spread. 
The loose rein dangling from his head. 
Housing and saddle bloody red, 
Lord Marmion's steed rushed by. 

305. A Xoun and its modifier, used independently, 

should he set off from the rest of the sentence by the 

comm a. 

Copy, from dictation, the exercises under 304, attending carefolly to 
punctuation. 

LXVL— Complements of Verbals. 

{To he omitted until Reoiew.) 
30f>. A noun or pronoun in the second conaitmcWoii Taa.^^^ ^'^ c^<dc^ 
complement of& rerbal, as well as of a verb, l^ei^ ai€> «k^ttssi^\«»\ 
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1. The teacher asked the boys to study their lessons, 2. The soldier 
attempted TO moukt his horse. 3. My friends obseryino my bashfulness, 
led me into conversation. 4. Haying heard his arguments^ I was pre- 
pared to answer them. 5. We were paid for doinq these errands. 6. He 
was accused of haying stolen a hocU, 

307. When we turn a sentence whose verb has a direct and an indi- 
rect object into passive form, the direct object usually becomes the subject, 
and the indirect object remains with the passive verb-phrase ; thus, if the 

following sentence, 

(a.) I offered him employmeTU, 

be changed into passive form, the direct object employment becomes the 
subject; and the indirect object him remains as indirect object of the 
passive verb-phrase ; thus, 

(&.) Employment was offered him by me. 

But sometimes, in so changing the sentence, we make the indirect 

object the subject of the passive verb-phrase, and then the direct object 

remains; thus, 

(c.) He was offered employment by me, 

308. Grammarians generally condemn this last construction, bnt it is much used, 
and will donbtless continue in use. 

309. Suggestions as to parsing: 

In 306, lessons, horse, bajshfuLness, arguments^ errands, 9kxAboais are to be 
par^isd as the objects of the verbals and verbal-phrases which they follow. 
In 307 (a), employment is the direct, and him the indirect object of offered. 
In 307 (6), employmervt is the subject of the passive verb-phrase loas offered, 
and him is its indirect object. In 307 (c), He is the subject and employment 
the object of the passive verb-phrase. 

310* A noun or pronoun in the third construction may be the attri- 
bute-complement of a verbal as well as of a verb. Here are examples : 

(1) He tries to be an honest man (attribute-complement of to he), (2) My 
servant being a thief (attribute-complement of the participle being) could 
not be trusted with money. (3) He was accused of being a murderer 
(attribute-complement of being), 

311» SomeidmeB the object of a verb is mod\^«^ Xil ^itfSNiSi.\x^ «jg^^ 
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BitioD (or by an adjective) which, at the same time, completes the meaning 
of the verb (see 258 and 422) ; thus. 

He called his bbotheb a ntManee. 
When snch a sentence is turned into the passiye form, the object 
becomes the subject of the passiTe verb-phrase, and the modifier becomes 
its attribute-complement ; thus. 

His brother was called a nuisance bj lum. 

Here the object brother becomes the subject, and the modifier nuiaanee 
remains as attribute complement (still modifying brother) of the verb- \ 
phrase teas called, 

312, Parse all nouns in the following exerdses : 

1. He ordered his regiment to attack the left flank of the Spanish anny. 2. He tried 
to gain money without labor. 8. A donkey carrying a hage pack of merchandise on his 
backf ^tumbled and fell in the street. 4. The little dog had been frequently pnnished 
for teasing the kittens. 6. They paid the laborer two dollars for his work. 6. Hie 
laborer was paid two dollars for bis work. 7. Two dollars was paid the laborer for bis 
work. 8. Hr. Bradford was offered a place in the Post Office. 9. He expects to be 
President of tho United States. 10. Sam greatly desired to be a soldier. 11. To be a 
sailor was his chief ambition. 12. Having been for years a robber, he was afraid to 
enter the city. 13. He named his eldest daughter Elizabeth. 14. His eldest daughter 
was named Elizabeth. 15. They chose a stranger leader of the expedition. 16. A 
stranger was chosen leader of the expedition. 

LXVIL— Name- Words of the Second Kind.— 

Pronouns. 

313, Name-words of the second kind are called jRro- 
nouns. 

314, A pronoun is a word used instead of a noun. 
Pronoun names " for, or instead of, a noun." * 

* Prononns seem to be a kind of indefinite nonns, each capable of being applied to a 
vast number of objects. They are used when we do not need a specific name, becanse 
the object represented Is present, or has been named already. They might be called 
nouns of a remarkably general kind. For instance, the noun man represents any male 
human being, but the pronoun h£ is able to represent any male being of any kind. 
Perhaps the following definition would be better than the time-honored one given above: 
A pronoun is a word that represents an object without naming It. 

It Is convenjent, but by no means necessary, to separate pronouns from other name- 
words, and it is often difficult to draw a line between them and nouns. For instance. 
Is " somebody" a common noun as is generaliy \ie\d, ox \a Vt «k v'K»^^.wal^*a'^&^^A««Ri«. 
Wbltnejr teaches f 



i 
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315. Cop7 the following examples, omittiDg the italicized nouns, and 

patting pronouns in their places : 

Note.— ProDonns and the nonns for which they are enpposed to stand are not always 
exact equivalents, since we cannot nsnally drop the pronoun and pat a noun in its 
place. 

1. Mary cut Mary's finger, because Mary did not know how to use 
Mary's knife properly. 2. Dick's teaicher was always urging Dick to make 
better use of Didda time, but Dick liked playing with JOicA;'* top, and riding 
DicKs pony better than studying Dick^s lessons. 

316. Keep it in mind that, though pronouns are used for, or instead 
of, nouns, they always represent objects, that is, persons or things ; for 
instance, in the sentence 

I bought a be k and read it, 

the pronoun it is used instead of the noun hook, but it represervts the hook 
itself. 

Tlie word for which a pronoun stands, is called its antecedent. What is 
the antecedent of ^ in the foregoing sentence ? Not every pronoun has an 
antecedent. 

317. The pronouns in the following sentences are italicized. Point 
out the antecedents of such pronouns as have them. 

1. I found my brother and brought him home. 2. He made a great 
noise and kept it up continually. 3. / visited my uncle, who resided on 
his farm. 4. Have you found the books which were lost ? 5. Mary learned 
her lessons by hard labor, but she remembered them well. 6. Children 
should learn to take care of themselves. 7. In attempting to light my lamp^ 
/ broke it. 

What does the word antecedent mean? In the last sentence, why 
should lamp be called the antecedent of it» 

318* There are thousands of nouns, and only a very small number of 
pronouns, yet on almost any page of English the pronouns out-number 
the nouns. This shows how useful and convenient pronouns are. 

LXVIIL— Number, Gender, and Person of Pronouns. 

319» Pronouns, like nouns, axe dt\xeT «vsl^o\»x ot ^<^^»s.^xfi. 
number. 
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320. Tell which of the following pronouns are singular, and which 
are plural : 

/, me, ice, tJiey, us, he, s7ie, oxinelMS, my, thy, myself, himself, them, their^ 
itself herself our, thee, himself themselves. 

321. He, she, it, and their yariations, are gender pro- 
nouns ; that is to say, their forms indicate the sex or the non- 
sex of persons or things represented by them. Of these, he 
and its variations are masculine, she and its variations, 
femi?iine, and it, because it represents objects without sex or 
those whose sex is unknown or unimportant, is said to be in 
the neuter gender, 

323. Xeuter means ** neither'*; in this case it means 
*^ neither masculine nor feminine/' 

323. I and its variations represent the speaker, and are in 
the -firsb -person ; thou and its variations represent the per- 
son or thing addressed, and are in the second person. The 
other pronouns (except who and that when they stand for I, 
thoUj or you) represent whatever is spoken of, and are in the 
third person. 

324. Give the number and person of each following pronoun, and the 

gender of each gender-pronoun : 

/, my, me, we, our, ns, myseHf ourselves, thou, thy, thee, you, your, yovr- 
self yourselves, thyself he, his, him, she, her, it. Us, Mmself, herself itself, 
themselces, they, their, them, 

LXIX.— Constructions of Pronouns. 

325. Pronouns are found in seven of the eight construc- 
tions heretofore considered under nouns. 

32G. In the foUowing sentences find three pronouns in the first con- 
.etruction (subject of a verb). 

t WnUam was not strong, but be was \nduft\.T\o\3La. *i. \ ^xsi \»x«\i^«aA. 
about my lessons. 3. lie was my friend. 
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327. ^nd three pronoons in the second construction (object of a 
verb). 

1. I know this man, and I respect him. 2. My work hurries me. 3. 
Do you know her? 

328. Find three pronouns in the third construction (attribute-com- 
plement). 

1. This is he. 2. It is I. 8. I am he. 

329. Find three pronouns in the fourth construction (object of a 
preposition). 

1. Wait for me. 2. I spoke to him. 8, We will write to them, 

330. Find six pronouns in the sixth construction (modifier of a noun 
or adnominal word). 

1. His money was in the bank. 2, My books are at his service. 3. 
Thomas, he (in apposition with Thomas) who used to be a porter, is now 
head-clerk. 4. My friend, he (in apposition with friend) who had helped 
me often, now abandoned me. 

331. Here are examples of pronouns used independently (eighth con- 
struction). 

1. Ah me / 2. Ah ! luckless he. 8. ITiey having deserted us, we were 
obliged to return. 4 Himself being honest, other people seemed honest 
to him. 

{Omit 33S, 333, and 334 until Review) 

332. Find three pronouns in the fifth construction (subject of an in- 
finitive). 

1. They asked us to visit them. 2. My father commanded me to leave 
his house. 3. Do you expect me to help you ? 

333. Pronouns are not found in the seventh conBtruction ; that is, 
they are not used adverbially. 

334. Note.— What is said in Lesson LXVl of nooni as«d as object or attribute* 
complements of verbals, is true also of pronouns. 
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LXX.— Cases of Pronouns. 

335. Case is a variation in the form of a name-word, to 
denote its construction. Nouns have but one such variation, 
viz., the possessive case (262). 

336* The form of a noun remains the same in all oonstmctions except 

the sixth, and even then is varied only when it expresses possession. 

Here is the noun hour used in all the eight constructions, but with odIj 

one change in case : 

First construction {subject of a verb) ... .An hour passed on. 

{object of a verb) We wasted an Jiaur, 

, .. ^ jf XX i To me each minute was an 

{attrib.'Com^.ofaDerb)..< , 

{object of a preposition). . . . We worked by the hour, 

/^ jj:^ 4 jf • ^ '^^ \ i He allowed the Tiaur to pass 
{subject of an infinitive), l . ,, 

( icuy away. 

(He has never done an houi'i 
w^ork 
A brief time, an Uur. ^ 
spent in preparation. 
{adverbial word) We waited an hour, 

A. whole hour having been 
wasted, we grew tired of 
waiting. ' 

" hour of triumph I come 
again to me." 

337. The pronouns I, thou, he, she, it, and who have 
each three case-forms. Here is the pronoun he used in all the 
constructions in which pronouns are to be found. Observe how 
its case changes. 

. .27<? is an^y. 

. .The teacher reproved him, 

. .This is he. 

The book was boujrht for Turn. 
, .We requested him to come in the morning 
j His life was in danffer. 

Here comes the porter, h^ who carries the trunks. 

ffe agreeing, the real oi ua co\A^ tlqX ^€Ci.^^f^(2c^fv<;^ 
our consent. 

Ah I luckless he. 



Second 
Third 
Fourth 
Fifth 

Sixth 
Seventh 

Eighth 



{independent word), 



First construction . 


Second 




Third 




Fourth 


• 


Fifth 


« 

• 


Sixth 
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338. To decline a pronoun is to recite its three case-forms 
through both numbers, 

339. All pronouns haviifg three distinct cases in either or 
both of their numbers, are called declinable pronouns. 

340. The three cases of declinable pronouns are the nomi- 
native, the possessive, and the objective. 

S4:l* Learn the following 

Declension of Pronouns. 



Case. 


Singttlar, Mural, 
I. 


Singttlar. Phtral, 
He. 


Singular, 


Fiurai, 
It. 


Nom.. 
Poss.., 


I we 
my, mine our (351) 
uie us 


he they 

his their (351) 

him them 


it 

its 

it 


they 
their 
them 




Thou. 


Sue. 


Who. 


Worn., 

P088.,, 

Obj.. . . 


thou you, ye 
thy, thine your (351) 
thee you 


she they 
her (351) their 
her them 


who 

whose 

whom 


) same as 
>■ the 
) singular. 



Whoever. 
Singular, Plural. 

Nom Whoever or whosoever 

Po88 Whosoever or whosesoever )■ Same as the singular. 

Obj Whomever or whomsoever 



LXXL— Facts about Pronouns. 

34*2. /, thou^ y<m^he^ sfu^ and it are asnalljr placed in a class by themselves and callod 
personal pronouns^ bot nothing is gained by such a classification. 

343. TlwUy thy, thine, thee, and thyself aie forms in the "old style/ 
and are little used at the present time except in prayer and poetry ; thus, 

" Be Thm, O God, exalted high. 
And as Thy glory fills the sky^ 
8o lei it be on earth. dispVoyesdL 
TiiJ Thou art here as tViexe oVie^e^ 
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34:4. Yo^it the old objective plnnl of thou. Is now used in ordinaiy 
address whether one or more than one is to be represented ; thus we say, 

Tou are friendly to me, 
and 

I respect you, 

whether we are speaking to one person or to many. Tou must be treated 
as a plural word, especially when it is the subject of a verb. 

345. It is often nsed indefinitely, representing no real person oi 
thing; thus, 

1. It rains. 8. Has it come to this? 

2. It is cold. 4. It is not far to the bridge. 

6. "Huge uproar lords it wide." 

346. It sometimes represents a phrase or a clause which follows and 
stands in apposition with it ; thus, 

1. i? is necessary to retreat. 

9', It is strange that he sTunUd teU such a story. 

In these Sf.ntence8 the subject U represents, in No. 1, tbe phrase to 
retreat, and in No. 2, the clause tJiat Tie should tell such a story. 

347. It usually represents inanimate things, but it may also stand for 
living beings whose sex is unknown or of no importance; thus, 

1. The haby was hungry, and of course it began to cry. 

2. I fed the little Urd, and it rewarded me with a song. 

348. It sometimes seems to represent persons of either sex ; thus, " i? 
was he," **It was they," **It was the boys"; but in such cases it means 
the thing or the subject spoken of (see 396). 

349. He (usually masculine) and she (usually feminine) often repre- 

sent sexless things personified, that is, spoken of as living and acting 

thus, 

1. " Winter with his aged locks." 

2. '• But Time, Time the tomb-builder, holds his fierce career." 

3. *' When Music, heavenly maid, was young. 

While yet in early Greece she sung. 
The passions oft, to hear her shell, 
Thronged around her macric cell." 

4, "First Fear, Us hand, \\b sk\A\ to \.tv» 

Amid the chords, bewWdcted \a\d!* 



1 
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350. The pronouns myadf, thysdf, Mmsd/, herself, and Us^, and 
their plurals oursehes, yourselves, and themseloes, are formed by adding 
self for the singular and selves for the plural, to possessive the cases of / 
and thou, and to the objective cases of Ae, she, and it. 

These pronouns are chiefly used as reflexive objects, that is, as objects 
meaning the same person or thing as the subject ; thus, 

1. I hurt myself. 

2. He deceived himself. 

361. Mne, thine, and 7iis, when they modify nouns, are the possessive 
cases of the pronouns /, thou, and ?ie ; thus, 

1. "Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord." 

2. Thine arm is strong to save. 

3. His books are thoroughly studied. 

But these words, and also hers aud the plurals ours, yours, and theirs, 
when they are used alone and represent both the possessor and the thing 
possessed, are indeclinable pronouns, capable of standing in almost any of 
the constructions; thus, 

1. His work is finished, min^ (my work) is only begun. 

2. This book is mine (my book). 

3. His (his life) is a laborious life. 

352. Which of the following italicized words are possessive cases of 

T, thou, and he, and which are pronouns representing a possessor and 

something possessed ? 

1. Thine arm defends us. 2. Tour friends helped me, his did me harm. 

8. My horse stumbled, but his galloped swiftly on. 4 "Mine ears have 

beard his gentle voice." 5. Tours is tedious work. 6. He is a friend of 

fnine. 

Note.— In sentences like the last, qf denotes selection, Just as it does when one 
Bays " part qf the people," or " five qf (out of) the boys "; thus. 

He is a IHend of (out of, or among) my friends. 

It is true that we have come to use similar expressions when there can be no selec- 
tion ; thus, "take care of that head of yonrs.** 

353. There are two pronoun-phrases, viz. : e(ich other and one another. 
Here are examples : 

James and Henry helped eash otiier. 
The boys are teazing one another. 
The meaning is ;. 

James and Henry helped, each (oi them \i€i\v^ ^'^ <5}Cm«^ 
The bojra were teazing, one (was leaz^iig) waoOaax, 
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One mast not say of two persons, 

Thej followed each other along tlie street, 

because each does not follow the other ; only one can follow. The follow- 
ing expresses what was intended : 

One followed the other along the street. 

Each other, should be used in reference to two persons, and one another 
in reference to more than two. 

Change the following sentences so that each will express the thought 
intended : 

1. Twenty birds were sitting on the fence and chattering at each other. 
2. Mary and Alice dislike one another. 3. The pupils all strive to ezcd 
each other. 4. Events followed each other in rapid succession. 

LXXIL— Pure Pronouns and Other Pronouns. 

354. The pure pronouns, that is, the words that are pronouns and 
nothing more, are few in number. Those already mentioned in the pre- 
ceding lessons are I, thou, he, she, and U, their case-forms as g^ven under 
841, their compounds with self as given in 350, and mine, thine, his, hers, 
ovrs, yours, and theirs, when used to represent a possessor and something 
possessed, as shown in 351. 

The list of pure pronouns is completed by adding who, which, and whoAy 
when they are used to introduce questions or substantive clauses (140),* 
and whoever, whichever, and wTuUever; thus, 

1. Who are you ? 5. I know who you are. 

2. Whom did you see ? 6. Tell me whom you saw. 

3. Which is Harry ? 7. I know which is Harry. 

4. What was said ? 8. He will not tell wha^ ails him. 

9. Whmver comes here will be welcome. 

10. Whatever was said was true. 

11. Whichever he chooses, he will be disappointed. 

12. I will give this book to wTioever wants it.f 

* It is nsaal, bnt not necessary, to separate these pronouns from others, and to call 
them interrogatives. 

t Perhaps whoever ^ whichever, whatever, and what^ in sentences like the following, 

I took yfhaX 1 wonleA, 
are not Btrictly pure prouoxaiBy\mt the difficnVtVea ol c\aaftSi'sVTv%^'^«a^*a'^'2^*«««*^«s^ 
tlMn coanterbaUuice the benefits arising theielTom. 
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85 5 > Note.— It is perhaps well to treat one in sentences like the following 

One should always be prepared for misfortune, 
as a pure pronoun. The word others may be treated in the same way. 

356. The remaining pronouns are not pure. Thej are called rdoHves, 
and are conjunctions as well as pronouns. 



LXXIIL— Relative Pronouns. 

357. A conjunctive or relative pronoun is one that 
Joins a modifying clause to its antecedent ; thus, 

The letter which he wrote was never mailed. 

We have here the sentence " the letter was never mailed/' and the 
clause '' which he wrote " modifying letter. The pronoun which joins this 
clause to its antecedent letter, and is therefore a relative pronoun. If one 
asks ^ WTiat letter was never mailed?" the answer, " The letter which he 
torote" shows plainly that the clause modifies letter, 

358. It is the distinguishing mark of relative pronouns, that, while 
they stand for noons, they are also conjunctions, joining their clauses to 
their antecedents. 

359. The relatiye pronouns are who, whioh, and that, 
when used as indicated in the definition. 

360. You have learned already that who and which (354) are not always 
relative pronouns. They are not, when they introduce questions or sub- 
stantive clauses. They are relative pronouns, only when the word for 
■which they stand is either expressed or understood before them. 

• 361. Which of the following italicized words are relative pronouns ? 

1. There is the boy who broke your window. 2. I can tell who broke 
your window. 3. Which is the prisoner? 4. Is this the tree which you 
planted ? 5. Whom did you visit ? 

In No. 1, above, what is the antecedent of wTwf In No. 2, does who 
stand for any word th&t is placed before it m\iVie wawi'^ ^\lL\«xi<ife^ WxN."^ 
relative pronoim f 
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362. That, when it modifies a noun expressed or understood, is an 

adjective (420) ; as, 

ITiat man is my friend ; 
That (book) is worthless ; 

but when it stands for a noun that precedes it, it is a relative pronoun ; as, 

The house that was burned belonged to my father. 

363. Among italicized words in the following exercises, find twenty- 
four nouns; twenty-two pronouns; and that, used as an adjective, four 
times. From the twenty-two pronouns select nine relative pronouns, and 
thirteen pure pronouns. 

1. Who comes here? 2. Is he the man who makes watches f 3. Thai 
tree is an dm. 4. That is a droll story. 5. The story that he told was a 
droll one. 6. This is the house that Jack built. 7. Here is a case which 
demands investigaiion. 8. Which is the king? 9. Is that a true story? 
10. This is the boy who always tells the tnUh. 11. ITiat boy Blwa.yB tells 
he truth. 12. Did you hear who wrote this letter f 13. Do you know the 
jnan who wrote this letter? 14. / have read the book that you wrote. 
15. This is the gentleman of whom I spoke. 16. Are yov, the boy who 
brought this message? 17. Did you learn wlu) started the story t 

LXXIV. — Analysis of Sentences Containing 

Pronouns. 

364. Models. 

1. I hnow who told this story* A complex, declaratiye sentence. 

I KNOW (WHO TOLD STOBT) 

2. I asked for what I wanted, A complex, declarative gentence. 

ASEED 

[(for) [3] WHAT [1] I [21 WASTED 

Note.— When, in a clause, the object or the attribute-complement precedes the verh^ 
the essential parts of the sentence are indicated by numbers, as shown above. 

8. Whoever injures another, harms himself, A complex, declarative sentence. 

(WHOEYEB INJUBES ANOTHEB) HABMS HIMSELF 

4. I heard what he said. 

I HEARD ([3] WHAT LI] HK [2] SAXD) 

6. TJie noise which disturbed me, HudiletiUj ceased. 
NOISE Cl^eiSrai 

UWHIOB) DISTUBBED MB VftUdflkBOi'J 
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8. Whoever cornea will he welcome. 

(WHOEVER comes) WILL BB ^WELCOME 

7. 1 will help youf whatever happens, 

I WILL HELP YOU 

[WHATEVER HAPPENS 

8. Tfie friend upon wJiom I depended, had left the city, 

FRIEND HAD LEFT CITY 

[the [the 

I DEPENDED 

[upon (whom) 

Oral analysis of the same : 

1. Subject, /; verb, know ; object, toho told this story. The object is a danse. 

Subject, who ; verb, told ; object, story. Story is modified by this. 

2. Subject, /; verb, cisked. Asked Is modified by the phrase /or (w;Aa< / wanted). 
The object of the preposition for is a clause. 

Subject, we ; verb, wanted; object, wfiat. 

8. Subject, whoever injures another; verb, harms ; ol]ject, himstHf, The subject \» 
a clause. 

Subject whoeoer ; verb, injures ; object, another. 

4. Subject, I; verb, heard ; object, whaJt Jie said^ a clause. 
Subject, h^ ; verb, said ; object, wliat. 

6. Subject, noise ; verb, ceased. The subject is modified by the and which disturbed 
tnCf a clause. The verb is modified by suddenly. 

The coqjunction joining the modifying clause is which ; subject, which ; verb, 
disturbed ; object, me. 

6. Subject, whoever comes ; verb-phrase, will be ; complement, welcome. 

The subject is a clause. Subject, whoever ; verb, comes. 

7. Subject, // verb-phrase, wiU help ; object, you. The verb-phrase is modified by 
the clause whatever happens. 

Subject, whatever; verb, happens. 

8. Subject, friend ; verb-phrase, had ttft ; object, dty. Friend is modified by the 
and upon whom Idepended, a clause. 

Coqjunction, whom ; subject, I; verb, depended. Depended is modified by the 
phrase, upon whom. 

365. Analyze the following examples: 

1. Who wrote this book ? 2. What did he say ? 8. You know who 
spoke to you. 4. I paid whatever the merchant asked. 5. Will you tell 
what troubles you ? 6. What he took was his own. 7. He gave money to 
whoever wanted it. 8. WLich of these persons is your uncle ? 9. I heard 
what he had done. 10. The state in which he lives, produces lumber and 
salt. 11. The sentinel who kept the ^te, was sleeping^. 12. The gentle- 
man of whom yovL apoke, left the city yeateiday. \^, Tvv^ ^\\.^\<^\ssia «?^ 
plauded whatever the speaker said. 



* Attr/bate-complementa are mocked "viVtk «^ %Xasc, 
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LXXV.— Remarks about Certain Pronouns.— 

Exercises. 

86(l* When which, uihat, whiehswr, and whatever modify nomiB which 
follow them, they are adjectlYes ; thus, 

1. What cities did the British attach? 2. What lessons have yoa 
already learned ? 3. He took from his father's parse what money be 
wanted. 4. Which way did you go ? 5. He encounters opposition which- 
ever way he runs. 6. Bring with you wh/Ueter money you have. 

367. What is sometimes a mere exclamation, and of course inde- 
pendent, and not a pronoun ; thus. 

What ! does he expect to frighten me ? 

368. When what means " partly '* or " in part/' it is an adverh, and 
not a pronoun ; thus. 

What with business, and what with the care of my &mily, I had little 
time for reading. 

369. Sometimes the clause containing a relative pronoun is placed < 
out of its natural order, and before its antecedent ; thus, 

'* Whom ye ignorantly worship, liim declare I unto you." 

Put into its natural order, the sentence would stand thus : 

I declare unto you him whmn ye ignorantly worship. 

370. Sometimes the relative pronoim who has no expressed ante- 
cedent ; thus. 

Who ventures into these regions, must have a stout heart. 

In such cases it is plain that the antecedent is understood, though not 
expressed ; thus, 

(He) who ventures into these regions must have a stout heart. 

371. Among the following italicized words find ten adjectives ; what 
used as an exclamation once, and as an adverb twice ; also forty-four pro- 
nouns, and among them, three relative pronouns. Also find twenty-five 
nouns. 

/ ITs kept what he earned. 2. 1 "knovr loTiat «^. ^ei\i \^. ^. Th«jj vSs.^ 
mufAaflwrnt^fd. 4. We ate what th&y gave uw. ^. Wh-at ^5»K^\w^^^ 
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youhvLy^ 6. W7uaB3lsyauf 7. / will not tell «(7Aa^ ails m^. 8. What/ 
Biepou here again? 9. Send me what paper pou can spare. 10. Did pau 
get what you wanted ? 11. What reasons did you give ? 12. Whdeh 
printer did your work? 13. Whatever money he earns is immediately 
spent. 14. Whichever (366) way you turn, you will find plenty of difficul- 
ties. 15. What by force, and what by stratagem, he finally accomplished 
his purpose. 16. The man who sells berries is at the door. 17. Who 
knows what fate awaits him f 18. Please tell me wh4> sent this message. 
19. What does he know about Greek ? 20. That cannot be true. 21. That 
story must be false. 22. Which (366) book did you prefer ? 23. Some 
children that were playing in the street found a coin. 24 The person U 
whom he told his stoiy was an intimate friend. 



LXXVL— Parsing of Pronouns. 

372. The following is the order of parsing a pronoun : 

Name the pronoun, and, if a relative pronoun, the class to which It 
belongs. State whether it is declinable or indeclinable. Decline it, if 
declinable. 

Then give (I'i its number, (2) its gender (if it is a gender pronoun), (3) 
its person, (4) its case (if declinable), and (5) its construction. 

NoTB.— Bemember that relative pronouns are also conjonctioiuk 

373. MoDSLs IN Paksinq Pbonounb. 

(a.) I am he* 

/ is a declinable pronoan, declined thus : nominative /; possessive, my or ndn$ ; 
objective me ; Plural, nominative, we ; possessive, our ; objective, us. It is in the 
singular nunber, first person, and nominative case ; it is the subject of the verb am. 

He is a declinable pronoun (decline it). It is in the singular number, third person, 
masculine gender, and nominative case. It is the complement of the verb am, 

iP.) Tliia is my book* 

My is a declinable pronoun (decline /). It is in the singnlar number, first person, 
and possessive case. It modifies book, 

(c.) This book is mine (my book). 

Mine is a pronoun, indeclinable. It is in the singular number, and third person. It 
is the complement of the verb is, 

(d,) Mine are irksome labors. 

Mine (= my labore) ie a pronoun, indeclinable . It \s Vn \Xift ^\\tt«\ -woM&i^t ^ ^sAl'OsJs^ 
penoa. It 1b the subject of the verb are • 
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NoTB.— When a prononn stands for both a i>o88e8sor and for something poeseseed, 
its number and person, so £» as all its relations to other words are concerned, are 
derived from the latter. Here, nUne stands for ** my labors,** and the person and number 
of labors must be ascribed to it. 

(e.) What did he mayf 

What is a prononn, indeclinable, in the singnlar nnmber and third person. It is the 
object of the verb-phrase did say, 

(/.) He will not tell who robbed hint. 

Who is a declinable pronoun (decline it) in the singnlar nnmber, third person, and 
nominatiye case. It is the subject of the verb robbed^ 

(ff.) My frienda waited for me* 

Me is a declinable prononn (decline it) in the singular nnmber, first person, and 
objective case. It is the object of the preposition /or. 

(A.) 1 met a lady whom X knew. 

Whom is a relative prononn, declinable (decline it) in the singnlar number, third pe^ 
son, and objective case. It is the object of the verb knew. As a conjunction it joins its 
danse to lady, 

17oTB.f— Relative pronouns are not gender-pronouns. They are always fn the same 
person and number as their antecedents. We observe that lady is in the third person 
and singular number, and know that who must be in the same person and number. 

t (i.) 77iis is the result for which I am laboring. 

Which is a relative prononn, indeclinable. It Is In the singnlar nnmber, and third 
person. It i» the object of the preposition for. As a conjunction it joins its clause to 
result, 

(J.) We bought what we wanted^ 

What is a pronoun, indeclinable. Its nnmber Is indefinite. It is in the third i>erson, 
and is the object of the verb wanted, 

(A;.) I know what vexes hint* 

What is a pronoun, indeclinable, in the singular nnmber, and third person. It is the 
subject of the verb vexes. 

(/.) He helped whoever needed help. 

Whoever is a prononn, declinable (decline it), indeterminate in nnmber, and in the 
third person. It is the subject of the verb needed. 

Note.— The pronouns whmoer^ whichever^ and whatsoever often appear in the follow- 
ing forms : viz., whoso&oer^ whichsoever^ and whatsoever. 

374. Analyze the following sentences, and parse all nouns and pro- 
nouns: 

1. He kept what he earned. 2. I know what a verb is. 3. They asked 
me (244) what I wanted. 4. We ate what tYiey ^ve wa ^^L^^. S. Whsa 
ails you? 6, I wili not tell what ails me, T. "Di^ ^oxi ^\. VtiaX ^ws. 
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wanted? 8. Who passes this gate, shall not return. 9. Deliver my 
message to whomsoever you meet. 10. You are welcome to whatever you 
want. 

NOTES AND EXPLANATIONS. 

In No. 2, wTiat is the attribnte-complement of is. In No. 4, what is the direct object 
of gave. In Nb. 8, the antecedent of who is understood bat not expressed. (See 870.) 

Analysis of No. 9: 

THOU OB TOU (see 41) DELIVER HESSAQB 

[my 

[to ([31 WHOMSOBTXB) [1] TOU [2] PIND) 

Subject, thou or you (understood) ; verb, deliver ; object, message. Deliver is modified 
by the phrase to {whxnnsoever you find) ; the object of the preposition to is a clause. ^ 
Subject, you: \erb^ find; object, whomsoever. 
Message is modified by my. 



LXXVII. — Models and Exercises in Parsing. 

375. MODBLS. 

(a.) Were you aatoniehedf 

You Is a declinable pronoun (decline thou)^ in the plural number (344), second person, 
aod nominative case. It is the subject of verb-phrase were astonished. 

(b,) He himeelf gave me a leaaon* 

WmsfHf is an indeclinable pronoun, masculine, third person, modifier of Ae, and in 
appositiou with it. 

J/« is a declinable pronoun (decline /), in the singular number, first person, and 
objective case. It is the indirect object of the verb gome, 

(c.) They chose me captain* 

Me Is a declinable pronoun (decline 7), in the singnlar number, first person, and 
objective case. It is the object of the verb chose. 

Captain is a noun, singular, and an adnominal word in apposition with me, 

376. Parse all noons and pronouns in the following exercises : 

1. I myself will give you heJlp. 2. He injured himself by a fall. 3. Are 
you older than I (am) ? 4. His brother is taller than he. 5. Nobody but 
he was frightened. 6. No one but she was present. 7. Here is the artist, 
he who painted my picture. 8. My brother, he who ran away, lias returned 
to his home. 9. Is tliis book yours? 10. Send ua (244^ all the T^iaijera. 
iL This 13 youT opinion. 12. The boys caWe^l \\\m B.\i^i. V^.'^Vxsa^X^ 
be. 14. It 23 we who are disappointed. 15. TYie^ei ««^ ^«1« \^.^^"^ 

1 
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you wait for me ? 17. Have you anything to say to her? 18. Miserable 
they! 19. Ahl luckless hel 20. Thou, too! Art thou a traitor? 2t 
Who are you ? 22. He is a man whom I fear. 

NOTES AND EXFLANATIOITO. 

In No. 2, Mmteif is the object of injured. In Nos. 8, 4^ 6, and 6, 7, A«, and tkt 
•are the subjects of suppressed verbs. No. 5 means ** Nobody was frightened, but she 
(was frightened)/* see 406. In No. 7, A« is in apposition with cartiU. For the method 
of parsing him and baby^ in No. 12, see 878^ e. In No. 14, the antecedent of who is we. 
In No. 30, thou is a declinable pronoon In the nominatiye case, and indep«ident by 
address. 

{OmU Ektermes under S77 untU Befoiew^ 

377. Parse all noons and pronouns in the following exerdses (see 
253). 

1. They compelled us to carry heavy burdens. 2. The lecturer requested 
the audience to rise. 8. They ordered us to advance. 4. I wish you to 
remain here. 5. We expect him to do his duty. 

Model in Pabsing. 

They ashed me to stay. 

Me is a declinable pronoun (decline 7), in the singular number, first person, ana 
objective case. It is the subject of the infinitive to stay, and the phrase "me to stay" 
is the object of the verb (uked. 



LXXVIIL— Exercises in Parsing. 

378. Parse the nouns (except bridle and jianks in V.) and the pronouns 
in the following poem. (The first number after each division shows the 
number of nouns, and the second, the number of pronouns, contained in it.) 

THE BATTLE OP LAKE REGILLU& 

I. 

Right glad were all the Romans 

Who, in that hour of dread. 
Against great odds bare up the war 

Around Valerius dead. 
When from the south the cheering 

Rose with a mighty swell — 
^Herminius comes \ HermVaVvvB 

Who kept the bridge 6o vjeVW"— a'JS,— ^^ 
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IV. 

Mamilius smote Herminios 

Through head-piece and through head* 
And, side hy side, those chiefis of pride 

Together fell down dead. 
Down fell they dead together, 

In a great lake of gore, 
And still stood all who eaw them fall 

While men might count a score. — (12 — ^9.) 

V. 

Fast, fast, with heels wild-spuming 

The dark-gray charger fled , 
He burst through ranks of fighting men. 

He sprang o'er heaps of dead, 
His bridle far outstreaming. 

His flanks all blood and foam ; 
He sought the southern mountains. 

The mountains of his home. — (12 — 6.) 

VI. 
The pass was steep and rugged, 

The wolves they howled and whined ; 
But he ran like a whirlwind up the pass, 

And he left the wolves behind. — (5 — 3.) 

VII. 
Through many a startled hamlet 

Thundered his flying feet. 
He rushed through the gate of Tusculum, 

He rushed up the long white street ; 
He rushed by tower and temple. 

And paused not in his race 
Till he stood before his master's door, 

In the stately market-place. — (11 — 7.) 

VIII. 
And straightway round him gathered 

A pale and trembling crowd ; 
And when they knew him, cries of rage 

Brake forth, and wailing loud ; 
And women rent their tresses 
For their great prince's fnW, 
And old men girt on t\\eiT o\d «wot^^. 
And went to man t\i© \va\\.— ^W— ^^ 
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8T9* Notes and Explanations. 

I. HotHaru is a subject placed after its verb. Dread is the name of a feeling, and 
cheering the name of an act. Wu)^ in the second line, is the subject of what yerb t Bare 
is an old form for bore. The first Herminius is independent by address, and the second 
is in apposition with the first. What is the antecedent of who in the eighth line ? 

n. TtDO is an adjective modifying ue. Some is a noun used adverbially (seventh 
construction). This word is very frequently so used after the verbs go and come. What 
kind of a sentence is "■ lay thou on for Rome " ? 

m. What is the subject of paused f Of m/etf What is the subject otfiowedf 

lY. " Side by side/* see 801, c. What is the subject of the second yethfeUf Score 
is the name of a number. AU^ in the seventh line, is an adjective used substantively 
(437;, and the antecedent of who. 

y. For bridle asid^nks^ see 303. The first noun mcuntains is the object of the verb 
sought, and the second is in apposition with the first. 

yi. They is in apposition with toolves. Such an expression would hardly be allowed 
in prose. The word they is redundant. It is like saying, *' John he said so and so.^* 
Like is here used as a preposition, having whirlicind for its object. 

yrr. what is the subject of thundered f Up\» here a preposition ; what is its object ? 
In what case is master's / In what construction is it 1 

Ym. Sound is here a preposition ; what is its object ? What is the subject of 
gathered? Brake^ an old form for broke^ has two subjects, viz., cries and wailing^. 
Notice that one of these subjects Rtands before and the other after the verb. Notice 
that/o^, which is usually a verb, is here a noun, and that man^ which is almost always 
a noun, is something else here. 



LXXIX.— Syntax of Pronouns. 

380. Syntax means "putting together." When we put 
words together to express our thoughts, we practise syntax. 

False syntax means "combining words improperly"; 
thus, if one says, 

" The children cries," or " Them boys are rude," 
he uses bad English and is guilty of false syntax. 

Here is a rule of syntax for pronouns : 

381. A pronoun having an antecedent should not 
disagree ivith it in numher, gender, or person. 

It is bad English to say. 

Every one must take care of themselves. 
because tAemsehes \a pZara], and therefore nusteyte^TiXa ^^ Tissssj^'t ^\*"^^s^ 
mngul&r antecedent (me. 
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382. One must not say, 

A tree cast his shadow over the field, 

because the masculine pronoun Aw misrepresents the gender of its neater 
antecedent tree. 

383. It is incorrect to say. 

All the boys in this room must attend to your lessons^ 

because yotir, a pronoun in the second person, misrepresents its antecedent 
hoys, which is in the third person. 

384. In judging of the number of an antecedent, look to the thought 
contained in it. 

385. An antecedent is singular when it consists of — 

(a.) A singular noun or pronoun ; thus. 

The BOY prepared his lesson. 

(&.) A collective noun implying unity ; thus. 

The ABMY of the north was making its way to the sea. 

(c.) Two or more singular words taken separately, especially when 
joined by (?r, nor, or and not; thus, 

1. A BULLET, and sometimes a shetIl, made its way into our camp. 

2. Some tree or rock will offer us Us shelter. 

3. Neither time nor care has made its mark upon his countenance. 

4. It was a tree, and not a rock, that offered us its shelter. 

(d.) Two or more singular words joined hy and, but modified by «a«A or 

every; thus, 

Each PLANT and tree has its history. 

(e.) Two or more singular nouns joined by and, but signifying^ the same 
person or thing ; thus. 

My FRIEND and neighbor has lost his property. 

(/.) Two singular nouns meaning, when taken together, one thing; 

thus. 

Bread and butter is wholesome food, and most people like it, 

(g.) Each, either, or neither (see 440, c), or a word modified by eacH^ 
either, every, many a, or neither ; thus, 

3. Many a bird has b\u\t her neaX. 'vn. \>D:Ya Xrcea. 
2. Neither of the boy a bad learned hi« \«aaasi. 
A £Fei7 MAN must speak tor ?iim«e\f. 
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386* A plural antecedent may consist of— 
(a.) One or more than one plural word ; thus. 

The BOYS neglected thevr work. 
(&.) A collectiye noun conveying the idea of plurality ; thus, 

1. The JI7HY rendered thevr verdict. 

2. The audience began to amuse therMel'oes. 

{c) Two or more singular words joined by and, but denoting different . 
persons or things ; thus, 

Sorrow and garb showed themsdvea in his countenance. 

38 7 • A pronoun in the first person should be used to stand for several 
antecedents joined by and^ if any one of them is in the first person ; thus, 
You and William and I will study our lessons together. 

388* When an antecedent consists of two or more words in the second 

and third persons, the pronoun representing them should be in the second 

person; thus, 

Yon and Maby may remain at your seats. 

389. Between a pronoun and its antecedent, agreement in 

number is far more important than agreement in gender ; 

therefore. 

When there cannot be perfect agreement between a pronoun and its 
antecedent, let the disagreement be in gender rather than in number; 
thus, we sometimes say. 

Every one looked out for t?iem9elf>e8 ; 

but here is a disagreement in number between the singular antecedent 

one and the plural pronoun themselves, which is not aUowed ; but usage 

allows us to say, 

Every ONB must take care of himse{f; 

although the masculine pronoun himself does not agree in gender with 
the antecedent. 

390. NoTs.— In the third person singular we have he to represent a male, she to 
represent a female, and U to represent a sexless thing, but we have no corresponding 
pronoun to represent a living being whose sex is not known. In such cases we are 
therefore obliged to wse Ae^ she, or i/, and nsi^ haa fixed upoii Tie «a \\i<& ^to^^T^^^ct^^ 

391. Sometunea the antecedent connsto oi \.^o ^aiigoX^t XLWfli.%x ^ 
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masculine and the other feminine, joined by or or nor^ and then a new 
difficulty arises. If we say, for instance. 

When thiB rude boy meets a lady or a gentleman, he shouts at thffia^ 
there is disagreement in number, which is not allowed. If we say, 

When this rude boy meets a lady or a gentleman, he shouts at Am, 

there is disagreement in gender. If we say, as we may, and as many do, 

When this rude boy meets a lady or a gentleman, he shouts at her or A»m, 

we have perfect agreement in number and gender, but the expression is 
an extremely awkward one. 

It is better to avoid such expressions, and to convey the same, or nearly 
the same, meaning by a different arrangement of words ; for instance, 
thus. 

When this rude boy meets older persons, whether they are ladies or 

gentlemen, he shouts at them, 
or, 

When this rude boy meets ladies or gentlemen, he shouts at them. 

In the last two sentences there is perfect agreement between the pro- 
noun and its antecedent. 

392. For the following sentences, write substitutes, having the same, 
or nearly the same meaning, in which there shall be no disagreement 
between the pronoun and its antecedent. 

1. Any boy or girl who is late at school must bring an excuse from his 
or her parents. 2. If a brother or a sister were in need, would you not 
help him or her? 3. If any man or woman makes this statement, he or 
she is mistaken, or else speaks falsely. 

LXXX.— Exercises in the Syntax of Pronouns. 

393. Copy and correct the following exercises, and give a reason for 

each correction : 

1. This nation is proud of their advantages. 2. This society will not be 

responsible for the actions of their members. 3. James or Thomas will 

give us their help. 4. It was Jamea, and not T\\oTcia.^, \\\^\. \^^w«ed their 

assistance. 5. Every man in the colony made \\ie\x <:ft\av\«:voJ^ \» ^asa.. 

a We bought a, wheel and axle, and applied tliem x« ox« x.^^ m%.3i^^ 
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7. Neither of tbe cliDdren recited their lesson. 8. Each of the artists ex- 
hibited their own work. 9. Each of us had our own opinion. 10. Every 
man looked out for themselves. 11. Every one must be the judge of their 
own feelings. 12. Each person is apt to think that they have some special 
talent. 13. Some one cried out as if they were in pain, 14. A person can- 
not always control their own feelings. 15. No one knows what the future 
has in store for them. 16. I wish every one would do their work as well 
as Henry does his. 17. Neither of these men offered their assistance. 

18. Disgrace and shame pressed down upon him with its awful weight. 

19. If you saw your brother or your friend in need, would you not help 
them ? 20. If you find a noun or a pronoun, you must parse them. 21. 
Every city and hamlet poured forth their inhabitants. 22. He met each 
diflficulty and danger manfully, and overcame them by his great courage. 
23. Whenever the mother-bird caught a worm or a fly, she brought them 
to her nest. 24. The army rebelled against their oflBcers. 

394* Note.— In correcting the forgoing examples of false syntax, pupils should be 
encouraged to use formiUas invented by themselves. The following, however, will serve 
as a general guide. 

(No. 1.) This nation is proud of their advantoffes. 

Incorrect, because the plnral pronoun their misrepresents the number of its ante- 
cedent nation^ which is singular. A pronoun having an antecedent, should not dis- 
agree toith it in number, gender, or person. Nation being a collective noun implying 
unity, is singular. The sentence should be. 

This nation is proud of its advantages. 

(No. 6.) We bought a wheel and axle, and applied them to our new machine. 

Incorrect, because the plural pronoun them disagrees in number with its antecedent 
whed and axle, which is singular, because two singular nouns meaning, when taken to- 
gether, one thing, form a singular antecedent. A pronoun having an antecedent shoidd 
not misrepresent its number, gender^ or person. The sentence should be. 

We bought a wheel and axle, and applied it tb our new machine. 

After a time, the reason why an antecedent is singular or plnral, and also the role for 
agreement, may be omitted ; thus, 

(No. 11.) Every one must be the Judge of their own feelings. 

Bad English, because the plural pronoun their misrepresents the number of its sin- 
gular antecedent one. It should be. 

Every one must be the judge of his own feelings. 

395. Remember that in the majority of cases pronouns have no ante- 
cedents, but directly represent persons or things; thus, 

1. He is my friend. 2. Where are you going 1 3. Is he our master t 
4. y cannot Gnd our books. 5. Several peopVe^et^ xasA'^vci^ ^^2^ v^t 
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39B. When one asks, " Who is the captain of this boat ? " and some 

one answers, .. • -l »» 

' *' I am he, 

/ is not the true antecedent of he. Nor is " it " the antecedent of /, we^ yoUi 

and they, in 

It is I, It was yon. 

It is we, It is they. 

*' In such cases the word it is simply demonstrative, meaning the sob* 
ject or the thing spoken of." — Oaold Brawn. 

LX XXI. — Syntax of Pronouns. 

397. Of the relative pronouns, who is used to represent persons, wJUch 
to represent inferior animals and lifeless things, and that to represent 
either persons or things. 

398. When there are two antecedents, one meaning a person and the 
other an inferior animal or a lifeless thing, that, rather than who or wfiieht 
should follow them ; thus. 

The MAN and the horse tMt were in the field together went out through 

the open gate. 

399. When the antecedent is a collective noun conveying the idea of 
unity, th^at or tohichy and not who, should he used ; thus, 

The committee that was recently appointed has proved an industrious one. 

400. A relative pronoun should be placed as near as possible to its an- 
tecedent, in order to avoid doubt as to the meaning intended. Do not say, 

He wore a sword, fast^ed to his belt, which was as sharp as a razor, 

if you mean that the sword was sharp. 

401. Who and which usually stand at the beginning of the clauses to 
which they belong; but when they are objects of prepositions, their prep- 
ositions should precede them ; thus, it is better to say, 

1. The man with whom he lived abused him. 2. The wages for which 
I work are small. 3. For whom do you work ? 4. For which did he ask? 

than to say, 

1. The man whom he lived with abused \\\ts\. ^. TV\ft '^iro.^Sea which I 
worJc for are flmaU. 3. Whom do yo\i v?otVl loxl ^ ^V\^ e^^\s& 
ojsk for? 
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402. But tJiat always begins its claase, even when it is the object of 
a preposition ; thus, 

The wages that I work for are small. 

403. Rewrite the following exercises, making any needed changes, 
and giving a reason for each change : 

1. The people which lived in the city were astonished beyond measure. 

2. The monkey who danced on the organ knew more than his master. 

3. He wore a sword fastened to a belt which was as sharp as a razor. 4. He 
had a dog chained to a post that was as ferocious as a tiger. 5. The men, 
the horses, and the dogs which were engaged in the hunt rushed into the 
open field. 6. The crowd who had assembled in the streets began to grow 
noisy. 7. The company whom I invited was a ]ileasant one. 8. Whom 
has he told this story to? 9. The jockey whom I traded horses with 
cheated me. 10. The dogs and the boys who were playing together made 
a great uproar. 11. I know the person whom you speak of. 12. Whom 
do you wish to ride with ? 

LXXXII. — How to Use the Cases of Pronouns, 

404. In this and the following lesson, rules which will guide 
you to a correct use of the case-forms of pronouns are giyen. 
They should be thoroughly learned and persistently applied, 
and it should be remembered that they have nothing to do with 
any words except declinable pronouns, 

405. *4 declinable pronoun, used as the siobject of a 

verb or as the complement of the Vhrb be, should be in 

the nominative case; as. 

Subjects. 

y 

1. He was a skilful workman. 2. We love our friends. 8. They visited 

Naples. 

Attribute-Complements. 

1. I am lie, 2. These are they. 3. It is L 

406. Declinable pronouns are often subjects-- of omitted 

verbs ; thus, 

1. He is older than I (am). ^. 1 wii «J^ «»\.vm^ ^&"Kfc V^» 

8, No one was frightened but Ke ^jww jTlghteued^, 
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NoTK TO THE Tbacher.— There is a quefltion in reference to the constraction mas' 

trated m No. 3 above. Many treat but in such cases as a prepoeition. These would coo- 

demn example No. 8, and correct it by writing him instead of he, Groold Brown, MDlii> 

^11, and several other eminent grammarians, however, treat btU in such sentences as i 

co-ordinate conjunction. They teach that an omitted verb must be supplied, and thit 

the case of the pronoun that follows btU must be determined by the constraction. Tbas, 

they would condemn. 

They all went but Aim, 

because they would regard him us the subject of a suppressed verb ; bat th^ wooU 

justify, 

They outran all the boys but me, 
supplying the ellipsis, thus. 

They outran all the boys bat (they did not oatnm) me, 

and makin<; me the object of the suppressed verb outrun, 

A Komewhat thorough search among English writers convinces me that ancient m 
well as modern usage upholds the latter view, viz., that but, in this case, is to be re- 
garded not as a preposition, but as a co-ordinate conjunction. 

1 quote below all the examples I have been able to find in the writings of standard 
authors. It will be seen that, almost without exception, they sustain the opinion ex* 
pressed above. 

•' Now wif quod he, here n'is but thou and V— Chaucer, C, T., 10035. 

" This January, who is glad but he:'— Id,, C, T,, 1C286. 

*' Who foUoweth Cristes gospel and his love but wey—Id., C. T,, 7517. 

** Mcthiuks nobody should be sad but V— Shakespeare ; K. John^ Act IV., Scene 1. 

** There's none protector of the realm but L'^—Id., K, Henry VI. 

*' Take your oath that you elect no king but him " (object of " elect '* understood).- 
Id. 

" We are alone, there^s none but thee and I."— Id, (This passage takes both sides ol 
the question.) 

" That in all the lond suld be no king hot he.^'—Oatoin Douglas. 

" There is none other but he^-^Mark xil. 32. 

" No man hath ascended up into heaven but he that came down from heaven.*^— t/ofta 
iil. 13. 

*' There is no God but he.'''' —Sale's Koran, p. 28. 

" A fact of which, as none but he could be conscious, none but he could be the pub 
lisher of iU'—Pope's Works, Vol. Ill, p. 114. 

*' No Grecian prince but 7 
Has power this bow to grant or to deny.'*— jR3»pe'« Odf/s., B. xxL, L, 372. 

" Thus she and none but she, the insulting rage 
Of heretics opposed, from age to &ge.—Dryden. 

*' And in his hand, he shakes the brand / 

That none but he can wield.""— Macaulay, Hor. at Bridge, 

"He grasped the spear that none but he could raise."— /d. 

•* And that strange sounds were in his ears 
That none could hear but he.^'—Id., Battle of L. Beg, 

" Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed.'"'- Moore. 
** And be remained in such terror as none but. Tie cauVuvov?:'— Diiilc«n«^ O, T.,^.«^ 
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^*'So one knew but L*''—Id.^ Daoid Copper:/leld, 

** Nobody but she could ever know what he was.'*— /rf., D. (7» 

*• If I had been coming to any but her " (to her).— Id., D. C, 

•• Whom shall I obey but thee " (except or but I obey 1hee\—MUton^ P. L, 

** Who but /can seal the lips of those below/^— .fit//?<'(;r, Caatons. 

** There is no Qod but A«."— Zandtor, Per. A Aspae., p. 281. 

"And let no man abide this deed but we the ^o^n.^^—Skakespeare^ J. C, ActUI., 

I' 
•* This none must know but thou,^^^BryanC8 Odya.y 447. 

"All this while the strange man looked at nobody but me^* (but he looked at me.)-' 
Dickens, O. E.^ p. 65. 

And promised him faithfully that she would marry no one but him '* (but she would 
marry him).— Mies Miiloch, Two Mar., p. 19. 

** She will never remember any mother but >7w" (but she will remember me).—Id.t 
Hannah, p. 27. 

** The boy stood on the burning deck 
Whence all but he had fled."— ifr«. Hemans. 

NoTB.— This passage Is misquoted in Worcester's Dictionary, and misprinted lo 
several American editions. 

Models fob the Correction of False Syntax. 

(a.) Him and 1 are old friends* 

Him, a declinable pronoun in the objective case, is a subject of the verb are ; but, 
a dedinabU pronoun need as subject of a verb should be in the nominative case. The 
sentence should be, He and I are old friends. 

(&.) He ia older than me. 

Me, a declinable pronoun in the objective case, is the subject of a suppressed verb, 
but a declinable pronoun used as subject qf a verby etc. The sentence should be, He is 
older than /. 

(c.) Nobody eame but him* 

IRm, a declinable pronoun in the objective case, is the subject of a suppressed vcm, 
but, (recite the rule.) The sentence should be, Nobody came but he. 

{d.) Tliis is her. 

Her., a declinable pronoun in the objective case, is the attribute-complement of is, 
but a declinable pronoun used as the attribute-complement of the verb be should be In the 
nominative case. The sentence should be, This is she. 

Note to the Teacher.— Whatever formula is used in correcting the errors given 
below, it should, as shown above, include four points : 

1. A statement of the '* construction " of the declinable pronoun. 

2. The case in which the pronoun Is found. 
8. A statement of the rule. 

4. Condemnation of the error, and correction under the rule. 

PupUBare fond oFeayinft^ in cases like (a) above, " Him \% \\ift o\i\%fc\. cA ^^«e^^«sA. 
U ons^ to be the aabjecU' This is not only no coxTet\ioii,\>u\. W. V^ ftRXsjaScj xwsSraax 
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** him ** is the subject of a verb. Its eoMtruetUm is prcdsely what it should be ; only 
the case in wrong. Him is just as truly the subject of a verb as it would be if its fom 
were correct. 

407. Correct all errors in the following examples, according to modelfl 

given above : 

1. William and her qnaireled. 2. You and me must finish our wort 
3. Him and me are partners. 4. Them that do the work should receive 
the wages. 5. Them that appear honest are not always trustworthy. 6 
May me and ray brother study together? 7. Them that escaped from the 
fire ran into new dangers. 8. He is wiser than them who claim to know 
toore. 9. Are you taller than him? 10. Yon are a greater traveler than 
ine. 11. We sorrow not as them that have no hope. 13. No one was 
present but him. 13. They were all saved but her, 14. No one but him 
was strong enough for the work. 15. Every one was greatly alarmed bat 
me. 16. That is him. 17. It was us who frightened you. 18. Whom do 
they say it is (They say, it is whom)? 19. This is her. 20. It must have 
been her. 21. It was me. 22. Whom do you think I am ? 23. I told yoa 
it was them. 

408. Notes. — (To be omitted untU Eeview.) * 

(a.) The rule given (in 405) is tme as stated, but w?im a dscHnaMe pronoun is the 
complement of the infinitive qf be, it must be the effective case^ provided the iT^mUvt 
has a separately expressed stU^ect (see 250) ; thus. 

They took m£ (separately expressed subject of the inflnitive) to be HU (not he). 
Such errors may be corrected as follows t 

Let the captain be he who is most experienced. 

lie, a declinable pronoun in the nominative case, is the attribute-complement of the 
infinitive be, whose subject is separately expressed ; but when a dedinable pronoun it 
the complement qf tlie infinitive of *' be/' it must be in the otijective caee, provided^ etc 
The sentence should be, 

Let the captain be him who is most experienced. 

Correct the followini^ examples of false syntax : 

1. Who do yon take mc to be (me to be who) ? 2. They believed some other person 

to be she. 3. We all knew it to be he. 

(b.) The rule given in 405 and the apparent exception given in the note, have their 
foundation in the broad principle of apposition. The complement of be, when it is a 
name-word of any kind, always means the same person or thing as the subject, and very 
naturally takes the same case. When the subject of an inflnitive is a declinable word, 
in what case should it be ? In what case then ought its complement to be ? 



LXXXIII. — How to Use the Cases of Pronouns. 

409, *d declinable pronoiJin, itsed as iKe object of a 
i/e/'d or a preposition, shouldhe trt tlte dbjectiije ca&e \ >Gks».. 
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Objects op Verbs or of Verb-Phrabes. 

1. Tlie robbers pursued lis. 

2. This afiair has troubled me. 

Objects of Pbepositions. 

1, They waited for me. 

2. I sent a message to him, 

410. The rule is applicable to both direct aod indirect objects ; thns, 

1. He gaye me (indirect object) a dollar. 

2. They taught us (indirect object) grammar. 

411. Note {to be omitted until £eview) .^The same rule applies when a declinable 
pronoun is the object of a verbal (see 806) ; thns, 

1. I was certain of catching him (catching whomf)* 

2. They tried to defeat its (to defeat whom f), 

412. Models for the Correction of Case-forms. 

(a.) He has insulted you and I, 

/, a declinable prononn in the nominative case, is one of the objects of the verb- 
phrase, hue insulted ; but, a declinable pronoun^ used as the ol^eci qf a verb or a preposi- 
Uon^ should be in the ol^ective case. The sentence should be. He has insulted you and m«. 

(6.) 77ie master gave tny sister and I lessons in French, 

/, a declinable pronoun in the nominative case, is an indirect object of the verb gave; 
but, a dedinable pronoun^ etc. The sentence should be, The master gave my sister and 
me lessons in French. 

(fi.) Are these books for you and he? 

He^ a declinable pronoun in the nominative case, is an object of the preposition/or / 
but (recite the rule). The sentence should be, Are these books for you and himf 

413. Correct the following errors, giving a reason for each change : 

1. Who did he hurt ? 3. Have you abandoned my friends and I ? 8. 
We found our neighbor's family in great affliction, and he almost crazy. 
4. They who escaped from the fire, the sword slew. 5. Who do these 
pagans worship ? 6. Be carefal who you trust. 7. The law punishes the 
man who receives what is stolen, as well as he who steals. 8. They that 
help me I will reward. 9. He orders you and I to leave the room. 10. He 
is trying to rob you and I. 11. He accomplished his purpose only by 
deceiving my family and I. 12. He will ask you and I forty questions. 
13. Let this matter be between you and I. 14. Who did you vote for {^ho 
is the object of the preposition /d?r) ? 15. Who did he live with? 16. 
Who did you speak to? 17. He offended whomsoever heard him (the 
object of offended is the clause whomsoe'Der heard him, and whomsoever is 
the subject of heard). 18. Give this note to whosoever I designate. 19. 
She is a lady who I respect. 20. Who did you lend my knife to ? 21, 
Whom BSLjye that I am (I am whom)? 22. A^tq yoM-the ^rsonwho I 
should apply to? 23. 1 will vote for wlioevex t.\i^ cOTiN«ii\\Q>"BLTi<c«ss!c^^ 
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414. A declinchble pronoun in apposition should he in 

the case that would be appropriate if it were used in the 

place of the noun or pronoun which it modifies ; thus, 

'* Then the handsome Pau-pok-keewiSy 
HCy the idle Yenadizze, 
He, the merry mischief-maker^ 
Rose among the guests assembled." 

Here lie in the second and the same word in the third line are in the 
nominative case, because they are in apposition with Pau-puh-keewis, the 
subject of the verb rose. If he were used in the place of Pati-puk-keewis, 
the nominative would be the appropriate case. 

415. Model for the Gobbection of FAiiSB Syntax. 

X saw your brother, he of whom you were speaking yesterday, 

J7e, a declinable prononn in the nominative case, is in apposition with brother^ which 
is the object of the verb saw ; but, (quote the rule.) The sentence sbonld be, I saw 
your brother, him of whom yoa were speaking yesterday. 

416. Correct the errors in the following exerdses : 

1. We saw the great hunter, he who killed the lion. 2. The kind 
shepherd, him who loves his flock, will care tenderly for you. 3. The two 
persons most interested, him and me, were not consulted. 4. We will 
make a covenant, thou and me. 5. All good citizens, you, me, and every 
one, must resist this tyranny. 6. His enemies, them that hated him, will 
rejoice at his misfortunes. 7. We will help each other, you and me. 

41 7* Note {to be omitted untU Review).— A declinable pronoun used independenUy 
wiih a m^ifying word (see 299) must be in the nominative case ; thus, 

TTiey refusing to reply, I left them. 

Model fob the Corbection of False Stih'AX. 

Him being my enemy, I would take no advice from him. 

Him, a declinable prononn in the objective case, is used independently with a modi- 
fier ; but, (quote the rule.) The sentence should be, He being my enemy, I would take 
no advice from him. 

Correct the following errors : 

1. Her consenting, no one else will object. 2. Him objecting, nothing could be done. 

418, A declinable pronoun used independently by ad- 
dress or exclamation, should be in the nominative case ; 
thus, * 
/ ^ean boneet man f he is a thiei rather. ^. O Thou.^V«»^^«eKMR 
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ight all space doth occupy. 3. "Miserable they!" 4. **0 rare we!" 
He too 1 has he deserted us? 
There are exceptions to this rale ; thus, Ah me ! Dear me ! 

Exercises in Parsing. 
4: 1 9. Parse the nouns and pronouns in the following ezercisas : 

1. "He (83) it was who slew my father 

By his wicked wiles and cunning." 

2. " He it was who carved the cradle 

Of the little Hiawatha." 

8. *' Thy bigot sire — nay, tremble not ; 
He who gave birth to those dear eyes 
With me is sacred." 

4. *' And lagoo the great boaster. 
He, the marvelous story-teller. 
He, the friend of old Nokomis, 
Saw in all the eyes around him, 
That the wedding guests assembled 
Longed to hear his pleasant stories." 

6. " And now he feels the bottom ; 

Now on dry earth he stands ; 
Now round him throng the fathers. 

And press his gory hands : 
And now with shouts and clapping. 

And noise of weeping loud, 
He enters by the river-gate, 

Borne by the joyous crowd." 

6. " Ye crags and peaks 1 I'm with you once again ; 
I hold to you the hands you first beheld. 
To show they still are free." 

r. " O thou that roUest on high, round as the shield of my fathers ! " 



^-"^^^^^ 




o'C^cvass^ 
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LXXXV.— How to Tell Adjectives 
[^ from Other Words. 

q 430. An adjective is a word used solely to 

1 modify a name-word, or to complete the meaning 
1 of a verb. 

Examples of adjectives modifying name-words : Strong men, seten trees, 
this boy, a horse, t?ie children, beautiful elms. 

Examples of adjectives used to fill out the meaning of incomplete verbs : 
The mountain is lofty. I am ready. The apple tastes sour. The lady 
looks sad. 

421. Note.— In snch cases, the adjective used to complete the meaning of a verb, 
at the same time, modifies the i^abject ; thus, lofty not only completes is but it also 
modifies mountain. 

422. An adjective sometimes completes the meaning of a verb by 
helping to form its object ; thus, We thought him foolish. They con- 
sidered the patient insane. 

Here insane helps to form the object of considered^ and, at the same 
time, modifies patient. " They considered what ? " Not the patient^ but 
the patient insane. 

433. Most adjectives answer questions made by placing 

which, what kind of, how many, or how much before 

the words modified by them; thus, ^^What kind of men?" 

Answer, " Strojig men." " How matii/ trees ? " Answer, 

'' Seven tree8, ^' etc* 
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424. Copy the following exercises, underscoring all adjectives. Tell 
what noan or nouns each one modifies, and whether it modifies by point' 
ing out, by de^sribing, or by telling how many or how much. Notice that 
several adjectives may modify the same noun. The figure after each 
sentence shows the number of adjectives contained in it. 

1. A feeble old man tottered along the dusty road.^5.) 2. Seven 
strong men could not lift this monstrous fish into the little boat. — (6.) 
3. Another sailor told a long and tedious story about a fi(*rce man-eating 
shark. — (7.) 4. Yonder fine house was built by a wealthy farmer. — (4.) 
5. On the same day fifty innocent little children were playing in front of 
the gloomy old castle. —(8.) 6. The youngest child of the new overseer 
was an active little fellow about nine years of age. — (8.) 7. Go to the 
nearest house and bring me two strong ropes. — (4.) 8. We always called 
him " lazy Peter," for he was the idlest boy in the whole city. — (5.) 

425. Write the following nouns, and put two or three adjectivee 
before each : 

Horse, city, dm, books, farms, dag, kitten, house, knife, pupils, street, 
ship, star, peachy hooks, paper, boy, chickens, wheelbarrows, tigers. 

426. Many words which are usually and naturally nouns become 
adjectives, without change of form ; thus, a gold dollar, an iron cross, a 
sUter spoon, country cider, a drummer boy, a saUor lad, a hall stair, a 
mountain height, Connecticut tobacco, etc. 

LXXXVL— Adjectives Sometimes Follow their 

Nouns. 

42 7 • Adjective? sometimes follow the nouns which they modify. This 
IS almost always the case when they are used as complements of verbs. 
What nouns do red, strong, and ripe modify in the following sentences ? 

1. The sky was red. 3. The man was strong. 3. The grain grow ripe 

428. But an adjective not used as complement of a verb may ah 
follow its noun. Who is said to be angry in the following sentence ? 

Willie, angry with his brother, began to cry. 

429« An adjective that modifies a pronoun almost always follows 
WhiA do poor and rich modify in the foUowirvg sentence % 

We, poor iu money, are t\c\i m ix\^\i'^&. 
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430. In the following sentences, find all the adjectives, and tell what 
noun or pronoun each modifies : 

1. The mother, anx.ous about her child, pressed through the noisy 
crowd. — (4.) 2. A dove, white as snow, alighted upon the topmost branch 
of a neighboring tree.— (6.) 3. The angry sea, white with foam, dashed 
against the rocks at our feet. — (4) 

4. " And the grass, green from the soil of carnage, 

Waves above the crushed and mouldering skeleton." — (6.) 

5. We tried to rescue the drowning boy, but he, weary with his long 
struggle, sank before we could reach him.^4) 

431. Find, in the following sentences, eighteen adjectives placed after 
their nouns, and used to complete, or to help in completing, verbs : 

1. The fox is sly. 3. Flowers are beautiful . 3. The river is wide. 
4. The mountains are grand. 5. The stars are brilliant. 6. I am weary. 
7. The boys were noisy. 8. The baby is hungry. 9. He seemed angry. 
10. The apple tastes sour. 11. I feel faint. 12. The paper feels smooth. 
13. The rose looks red. 14. Violets smell sweet. 15. The cloud appears 
heavy and black. 16. Four (435) is more than six. 17. We considered 
the bridge dangerous. 

432. Alone, else, and enough, when they are adjectives, always follow 
their nouns, and only generally does. 

433. Tell which nouns and pronouns are modified by the italicized 
adjectives in the following exercises : 

1. My father alone could control me. 2. He cUone was calm. 3. Nobody 
else can do this work. 4. Vegetables only are sold in this market, and 
only meat in the other. 5. Money enough has been wasted already. 6. 
We had food enough for two days only, 7. I consider this question 
doubtful, 

LXXXVIL— Words used in Counting and Numbering. 

434. Words used in counting and numbering, when they 
directly modify nouns, expressed or understood, are adjectives. 
They answer the questions, ^^How many?" and "Which?** 

t How many apples ? Answer, TiDCTity-«lx ^^^«&. 
2, Which pe^Ql Answer, T\ietMrt]/-«e'oeuthv^S^. 
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4:35. It should be remembered that words used as mere names of 
numbers^ arc nouns; thus, 

1. Six is more than Five, 

2. Mfty is less than Sixty, 

Also, that numeral words, plural in form, are nouns ; thus* 

1 Hundreds had perished already. 

2. Thousands of the poorer people were discontented and rebellious. 

3. They marched by twos and threes. 

4. He left his little ones at home. 

Also, that pair, brace, scare^ and dozefi, (except in phrases like *' a dozen 
cRgs ") are collective nouns. 

4:36* In the following exercises find thirty-eight nouns and eighteen 
adjectives. The adjectives a and the are not counted. 

1. We left the little ones at home. 2. Sing the ninety -seventh hymn. 
3. One half is more than two sixths. 4. Thousands of people felt the shock 
of the earthquake. 5. The boys marched by twos. 6. Eight is two thirds 
of twelve. 7. Twenty houses stood in (me row. 8. We shot five pairs of 
birds. 9. Thirty-nine children attended the school. 10. Seven books lay 
on the table. 11. Read the twenty-first lesson. 12. A score is a dozen and 
eight. 13. Would you rather have three apples than two apples? 14. 
Have you any peaches? I have three small ones. 15. He carried a pair 
of pistols. 16. Dozens of these vagrants were wandering about the country. 
17. Millions of stars wander through the blue abyss. 



LXXXVIIL— Adjectives used Substantively. 

437. Very frequently the noun which naturally follows an adjective 
Is omitted. In such cases the adjective takes the place of the omitted 
noun, and is said to be used " as a noun " or '• substantively "; thus, 

1. This is a beautiful picture. 2. Both answered at once. 3. Many 
were astonished. 4. The poor suffer most in winter. 

Here, this stands for and also modifies picture ; both stands for and 
modifies some noon, perhaps persons ; and the same may be said of many 
and poor, 

43S, Adjectives used substantively » may \» Vcl Wi'^ q»\ SJaa ^\^c^» ^asK^.- 
0tractjona heretofore considered under nowna. 

1 
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439. Any adjective, used without its noon and standing^ for it, maybe 
parsed as *' an adjective used substantively." In most cases the noun may 
be supplied if such a course is preferred. A few of these words, however, 
like none (in its modem use) and others cannot take a noun after them. 

440. A few adjectives, very often used substantively, require especial 
attention. 

(a.) This, that, one, and other have plural forms, viz., these, those, ones, 
and others. 

(&.) Mtich and each are singular. Bach may represent any number of 
objects, but only one at a time ; thus, 

A thousand men stand in line, and each carries a musket. 

Here each represents any one of a thousand men, but it is singular, as 
the form of the verb carries plainly shows. 

(c.) Either and neither are commonly used to represent one of two ; thus, 
Harry and his friend are both bright boys, but neither is industrious ; 
but they may be used as plural words ; thus. 

The boys and the dogs chased the rabbit, but neither were able to 

catch it. 

(d.) All, both, many, few, and several, used substantively, are plural ; 
some, such, any, and none are usually plural, and oum and enotigh are 
singular or pluraL 

(e.) When this and th/it are used to represent two things previously 
mentioned, this must refer to the thing last mentioned, and that to the 
other; thus. 

Here is a mountain, and there a cascade ; this (the cascade) is beantifdl, 

that (the mountain) is sublime. 

441 • Bemember that most of the words mentioned above are Areqnently followed 
by nouns which they modify ; thus, " cUl men," " such people," " both boys." Notice 
also that occasionally some of the same words become nouns ; thus, " He lost his off." 
A littU is sufBcient.'* " Enough is as good as a feast." *' Take good care of the little 
oneaV 

442. In the following sentences ate \.vfeTi\.7-Vwo Wai^saauA. nr^^ok 
wong these Gnd nine adjectives used BxiViBtaii\ivv^^. 
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1. Who is tlmf 2. Mam/g were offended at ld% answer. 8. AU were 
astonished, and iome were frightened. 4. None woold tell who had done 
the mischief, o. He injured hinmlf hy his conduct. 6. TJiese are the 
results that he expected. 7. Ue wasted his time, hut / improved mine. 
8. The/(;e&^ and the sick were left hehind. 9. His oum reooiyed him not 



LXXXIX.— Adjective-Phrases. 

443. Two or more words which, taken together, do the 
work of an adjective, may be called an adjective-phrase (see 
690). 

Words used in counting and numheiing ahove ninety-nine, are adjective- 
phrases ; as, a hundred men ; three hundred sixty-five and one-fourth days ; 
the two hund/red seventy-fourth hymn ; one thousand dollars ; a thousand 
dollars. 

444. The following groups of words, answering the questions " How 
many?" or "How much?" are also adjective-phrases; a lUtlOj a few, a 
great many, and many a. 

445. In the following exercises, find thirteen nouns, four adjectives, 
and eight adjective-phrases : 

1. Four hundred and one cities. 2. Many a man has heen deceived 
hy appearances. 3. Six soldiers were on guard. 4. Two million seven 
thousand four hundred and thirty -one votes were cast 6. He asked for a 
little food. 6. We waited thirty-eight days, 7. A hundred horses drew 
,Jiis chariot. 8. A great many worthless hooks are printed. 9. Bring me 
a few matches. 10. He told a great many strange stories. 

446. In the following ezerdises, find ten adjectives, three adjective- 
phrases, and fifteen nouns. Show what word is modified by each adjective 
and adjective-phrase. 

1. The juggler performed with five balls, and kept them constantly in 
the air. 2. A million stars wander through space. 3. Thousands were 
lying sick in the hospital. 4. They were a pair of cunning scoundrels. 
5. A few friends met at my house. 6. Two \i\mA.T^ «\\ji wsa ^^saem^ers 

were on the train, 7. From which town did. yoxi covaal %, "^iSQaT^issQafc 

wiJl do for me. 
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XC— other Parts of Speech Changed to Adjectives. 

(To be omitted untU Beview,) 

447. Words that nsuallj belong to other parts of speech beoofme 
adjectives when they are used for the sole purpose of modifying nouns or 
pronouns, or of completing verbs. 

(a.) Words usually classed as participles become adjectives -when they 
stand before nouns and modify them ; thus, 

1. A charming evening. 2. A spreading oak. 3. An astonished man. 
4. A ruined nation. 5. A flovoing river. 6. A floating doud. 7. An 
afflicted family. 8. A broken plate. 

(&.) Words commonly classed as prepositions sometimes become adjec- 
tives ; * thus, 

1. The above passages are quoted literally. 2. Please pay the toithin 
bill. 3. The captain was in the after part of the vessel. 4. Ooer exertion 
and exposure had made me ill. 5. The gods above had heard his prayer. 
6. The mate is below^ talking with the engineer. 7. We were already up 
and ready for work. 

(c.) Words commonly classed as adverbs sometimes becomes a^ectives ; 
thus, 

1. My stay here must be brief. 2. The then king was a weak and 
cowardly man. 3. The sun is up. 4 My friend is Ttere. 6. Do not strike 
a man when he is doton. 6. My father is atoay from home. 7. Life is but 
an empty dream. 8. Even the chancellor was accused of treachery. 9. 
Thine often infirmities. 

(d.) Many words are used either as adjectives or adverbs without change 

of form ; thus, 

1. He has afast horse. 2. You walk too fast for me. 8. They went 
into ufar country. 4. More money is wanted. 5. He behaves ill to-day. 
6. This is an iU wind. 7. He journeyed /ar and wide. 8. You must work 
m^yre and play less. 



* The use of expressions such as " the then ruler," *' the above remarks," etc., are 
condemned by most grammarians, but they are in frequent use, and not without respect- 
able authority. Shakespeare speaks of " this beneath world," and Butler, in Hndibras, 
of '* both \he under worlds." Kinglake writes '• in his then plight," and the *♦ then 
repate of this person/^ Whately speaks of ^* ovlt tJien mYu\ie,\,«it%,^^ «xi'& Qccav^beU^ In his 

BbetoriCf of the ** cUfOVe remarks." XJndoxibtedVy , \\. Va \>«i%X «aA. «a.l««N. \a v^^j^ ^v*^ 

expr&sslonB. 
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448. Parse the adjectives in the following sentences (a few of them 
are italicized) : 

1. " Betsey and I are <nU." 2. On my journey hither I saw many strange 
things. 3. A town stands on the hither side of the stream. 4 The gloomy 
night is at last over. 5. He seems happy, but he is not so. 6. I am here 
and ready to help you. 



XCL— Comparison of Adjectives. 

449. Many adjectives have variations of form to express 
different degrees of quality or quantity. Thus, of a man who 
possesses the quality of strength, we may say, 

He is a strong man ; 

of another possessing this quality in a higher degree we may 
say. 

He is a stronger man ; 
and of a third who possesses this quality in a degree higher 
than either of the others, 

He is the strongest man. 

(a.) In the first of these sentences, we have the simple form of the adjec- 
tive. This is generally known as the positive degree, 

(b.) In the second sentence, two ohjects are compared, and we have the 
eamparatVDe degree, formed by adding er to the simple form. 

(c.) In the third sentence, three objects are compared, and we have the 
superlative degree^ formed by adding est to the simple form. 

450. This change of form in an adjective is called 
comparison. 

451. Write in three columns, under proper headings, the comparison 
of the following adjectives :* 

* The following rules for spelling should be applied in this exercise by pupils who 
fail to add the term inations in a proper manner t 

1. 
FInaJ eUent e la dropped before a sufEkx \>eglM^SN^'CcL«lNW^<3i^«Mfis^^. NR^ass&.'Q&Sk 
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Wid^ nanow, eweet, sour, large, big, small, smootli, weak, &int, tdl, ^e; 
sbqrt, brief, dark, great, brave, swift, slow, able, feeble, mighty, crafty, 
close, angry, ready, weighty, steady, gloomy, moody, pretty, weary, witty, 
jfanny, guilty, jolly, dreamy, idle, mad, glad, sad, hot, red. 

452. The comparative degree is used when two objects (or 
sets of objects) are compared, and the superlative, when thre^ 
or more are compared ; thus, 

1. "Steel is stronger than iron. 

2. December is the coldest month in the year. 

463. Note.— We may eay, '* He is stronger than all his brothers," thus apparently 
nslng the comparative degree in a comparison between one and many ; bat in cases like 
this we really compare one thing vrith a single gronp of things. The expression quoted 
above should not be used, unless we mean to assert that his strength is greater than the 
combined strength of fiis brothers. 

There is, in tU$ nature of things, no reafion why an adjective in the superlative d^;ree 
may not be used when we compare only two objects ; thus, 

The strongest of two men ; 

but usage demands the use of the comparative in such cases ; thus, 

The stronger of two men. 

4L54:. Copy the following sentences, correcting all errors, and giving a 
reason for each qjiange : 

1. John arfd James are brothers, and John is the eldest. 2. My right 
hand is the largest. 3. My left eye is the keenest of the two. 4 He is 
the elder of seven brothers. 5. She was the youngest of two sisters. 



XCIL— Some Adjectives Cannot be Compared. 

455. Only adjectives expressing quality, and a few others 

like far, much^ and many can be compared. There is noth- 

I I ' 

word ends in ce or ge and the guffix hegins with a or o ; thus, close + er = closer, and 
idle + egt = idlest ; hut peace + able = peaceable, and courage + ous = coarageoas. 

n. 

When a single consonant stands after a sin^ vowel at the end of a monosyllable or 
-of a word accented on the final syllable, it is doubled before a snflte beginning with a 
vowel ; as, hot + er = hotter ; big + er = bigger. 

m. 

Final y, preceded by a consonant, Is c\ian?;eflL\Tv\,o I \>^oT^9twv?^'s.^^w5«»a^CB&^s^afflat 
Ife^'ns with i; thus, merry + er = merrier ; \o\e\y + e^t =\o>ift^fe«.\.\ \ixv\. ^aar^ ^ \a^^ 
CUrying, 
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ing capable of comparison, in the meaning of such words as 
seven, this, some, any, etc. 

45i5. But some adjectives of quality cannot be compared, because what 
they express is subject to no change ; as annual, etemalf tnangula/rt etc. : 
though others expressing qualities which strictly admit of no change are 
compared by good speakers and writers ; as round, rounder; true, truer; 
straight, straighter, etc. 

457. Note.— The reason of this is as follows: When, for Instance, we speak of 
anything as round or straight^ we do not always have in mind perfect roundness or 
etraightness ; therefore we may speak of other objects that make a nearer approach to 
these states, as rounder or straighter, 

458. An adjective must not be compared if the addition of er or est to 
the positive degree (or simple form) makes a word that is difficult to utter 
or harsh in sound. For this reason few adjectives of two, and none of 
more than two, syllables should be compared. 

459. The adjectives of two syllables (dissyllables) most frequently 

compared, are those ending in ky re, w, and y ; thus, 

feeble feebler feeblest 

sincere sincerer sincerest 

hoUow hollower hollbwest 

merry merrier merriest 

460. Write the comparison of such of the following adjectives as you 
think ought to be compared, and give reasons why the others should not 
be compared : 

Seven, wide, narrow, these, those, some, strong, weak, swift, tall, idle, 
twenty-one, such, bright, sad, funny, pretty, equal, daily, hourly, Ameri- 
can, French, eternal, square, noble, able, worthless, magnificent, ridiculous, 
brutish, contemptible, intelligent, ])lentiful, lofty, mighty, guilty, truthful, 
porous, happy, industrious, new, mean, wild, conscientious. 

401* For adjectives that cannot be compared on account of reasons 
given in 458, we have a substitute for comparison. We may leave the 
adjective unchanged, and place before it more for the comparative, and 
most for the superlative degree, or by prefixing less and lectst instead of 
more and most, we may express comparison descending ; thus, 

beautiful, more beautiful, most. beaxLtifuU 

and 

beautiful, less beautiful, \eaA\.\ie»»JQS»\.. 
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This is not true oomparison^ which is a change in the form of an odjao* 
tive, but it serves the same purpose. Such expressions may be treated u |^ 
adjective-phrases, or the two words may be parsed separately. 



462. Select the adjectives in the following exercises, and write oak 
the comparison ^)f each, using more and most when you cannot propedy 
add er and est 

Dangerous diseases, doubtful stories, restless waves, disagreeable 
weather, serious mistakes, innocent children, peaceable people, heavy 
burdens, noble heroes, valiant men, peaceful valleys, dreadful noises, 
sudden shocks, a vicious dog, proper respect, senseless statements, won- 
drous visions, hard labor, smooth paper. 



XCIIL— More about Comparison. 

463. We may, if we choose, sometimes place more and most before 
adjectives that it is proper to compare ; thus, we may say more easy, mod 
free, instead of easier &nd freest. 

A few superlatives end in m^st ; thus, hindmost, topmost, nethermost, 
etc. ; and the following are compared irregularly : 

Simple Form, 
or 
Positive Degree, 
good, 
bad. 



bad, / 

ill, S 
little. 



many 
much 

old. 



:1 



Comparative Degree. 


annperlativt Degret. 


better. 


best. 


worse, 


worst. 


less. 


least. 


more. 


most. 


( older, 
( elder. 


I oldest, 
( eldest. 



4:64. Write the comparison of the following adjectives, giving especial 
attention to irregular comparisons and to adjectives ending in silent e, in 
a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, or in y preceded by a con- 
sonant : Much, little, noisy, gloomy, shady, jolly, sharp, lame, tame, fit, 
wealthy, greasy, had, deep, wide, trusty, glad, good, musty, fierce, true. 

4rO^0 Change the following c-ompaTatWea axv^ «v3c^ei\a!Ct^v>»\BXa ^^s::^^t»ar 
s/ons meaning the same, but containing more mi^ moat : 
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1 A nobler hero. 2. The mightiest warrior. 8. A wittier man. 4. The 
feeblest opposition. 5. A gloomier valley. 6. The merriest party. 7. The 
wealthiest city. 8. The profoundest respect. 9. An easier way. 10. The 
ablest oration. 



XC I v.— Exercises in the Use of Comparatives and 

Superlatives. 

466. More or most must not be used before compared 
adjectives. We must not say more wider, most calmest, 
etc. Such incorrect expressions are sometimes called double 
comparisons. 

467. Notes. 

(a.) Inferior and superior are Latin ' comparatives transplanted into Bnglish ; and 
though they cannot, like other comparatives, be followed by than^ they sometimes allow 
more and most to be placed before them ; thus, we may say, 

His first picture was a poor one, but his second is even more inferior ; 

but, we must not say, 

This book is inferior than the other. 

(&.) Vr^erabU is an adjective which, in its simple form, means " more desirable." 
It is therefore in tffect a comparative, but since it is not an actual comparative, it must 
not be followed by than, 

468. It is bad Englisli to say, 

Joseph is taller tlian any one in his family, 

because he w " one in his family," and therefore the sentence makes him 
taller than himself. It should be, 

Joseph is taller than any otJier one (or, than any one else) in his family. 

469. It is bad English to say, 

Joseph is the tallest of his brothers, 

because he is not one of his own brothers, but the sentence makes him so. 
It should be, 

Joseph is Waller than any ot bis btothera, 
or, 

Joseph is the tallest of "his ia^^ief ^ ««ti%. 
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470. Copy the following sentences, changing them into good English, 
and giving reasons for the changes : ^i 

1. The dove is a peaceabler bird than the jay. 2. I waa the eldest 
of two brothers. 3. The sick man is quieter to-night. 4. The right hand 
is usually the strongest. 5. This was the most noblest act of her life. 
6. This method is preferable than the other. 7. I am older than any one 
in my family. 8. He was more industrious than auy one in his class. 
9. The most poisonous of all the other serpents is the viper. 10. He 
was wiser thau any man in his time. 11. Eve was the fairest of her 
daughters. 12. He was the most i)atient of his companions. 13. My 
father thought me worse than any of his children. 14. He was a braver 
soldier than any in his regiment. 15. This lady was the plainest of all 
her sisters. 16. The flea is stronger than any insect of its size. 17. Napo- 
leon was greater than any general of his time. 



XCV.— Adjectives Needing Special Attention. 

4:11. Two adjectives only, this and that, have plural 
forms, viz., these and those. There are, however, many 
others that are in their nature either singular, as a, an, one, 
etc., or plural, as four, twenty, several, many, etc. 

473. e4w/ adjective and the noun which it jnodifies 
should not disagree in nurriber ; thus, these books, that 
book, several books, many books. 

4:73. Copy the following sentences, correcting all errors in syntax : 

1. This railr9ad is forty mile long. 2. My room is twenty foot wide. 
3. These kind of people no one likes. 4. I have not seen him this twenty 
years. 5. I dislike these sort of berries. G. This memoranda is not cor- 
rect. 7. He is not one of those kind. 8. Only ignorant people make 
these kind of errors. 9. The wall is ten foot high. 10. Every phenomena 
was described. 11. Three sort of type are used. 12. He examined but 
one strata of the rock. 18. Walk with me a little ways. 

474. The. adjectives a or an and the are commonly known 
as a?*tieles. They are, howevex, tra^ a^^otoXlv?^^, «si^\i^S5«sss% 

'''gained by separating them irom t\ie o\\iet^ 
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475. Aiaan with the n dropped, and either word means nearly the 
same as one. Of coarse these words can modify only elngular nouns. 

4:70» A is used before words beginning with a consonant sounds and 
an before words beginning with a vowel sound. 

4:77. In deciding whether to use a or an before a word, consider the 
sound (not the letter) with which it begins. Does Tierb begin with a vowel 
or a consonant sound f Is the letter h a vowel or a consbnant ? The first 
letter of union is t/, but its first sound is the sound of ^. Is ^ at the begin- 
ning of a word a vowel or a consonant ? Should we write " a union " or 
" an union " ? 

478. Write the following words ai)i expressions, placing either a or 
an before each : 

History, honorable man, useful art, union of states, strong argiiment, 
intelligent workman, honest man, yearly meeting, universal truth, Euro- 
pean custom, united country, usage, historical essay, hermit, herb. 

Note.— Some writers use an before a word beginning with the sound of A, and not 
accented on the first syllable ; thus, aiv historical esoay. 

479. A, an, or the is to he used hefore the first only of 
two or rrt'Ore adjectives modifying the same noun, hut 
hefore each of two or more adjectives modifying differ- 
ent nouns; thus, 

This gentleman has a beautiful and convenient house ; 

but 

My Mend has a white (horse) and a black horse. 

480. Rules for the use of these words are of httle value. They must 
be used whenever they help in expressing our meaning clearly and grace- 
fully, and omitted whenever they do not serve this purpose. 

{a.) Of how many flags do I speak when I say, 

" I have a red, white, and blue flag" ? 

and of how many when I say, 

" I have a red, a white, and a blue flag" ? 

(&.) In which of the following sentences does it appear that a river- 
horse and a hippopotamus are tho same thing ? 

I saw a river-horse or a."hVp^^\»i[\xva» 
I saw a river-horsQ qt \iippo3^\«ECL\xa» 
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(c.) Which of the following sentences means that a Cossack m; 

better soldier than a fanner would make, and what does the othe 

tence mean ? 

A Cossack makes a better soldier than farmer. 
A Cossack makes a better soldier than a farmer. 

(d.) Is it good English to saj, 

" We walked through a thick woods"? 

(«.) Is it correct to say, 

" He carried two rods, a long and short one " ? 

4:81* Copj the following sentences, changing them into good Engli£ 
and telling what is amiss in each : 

1. He bad two coats, an old and new one. 2. He knows the difference 
between a plain and beautiful face. 3. I will now speak of the transitive 
and intransitive verb. 4. A tall and short man were in the street to- 
gether. 5. A bright and dull child recited in the same class. 6. This man 
possessed an active and an energetic mind. 7. He was a great and a good 
man. 8. A long and short vowel occurs in this word. 9. The teacher 
explained the present, the past, and the future tenses.. 10. Read the first, 
the second, the third, and the fourth chapters. 11. An adjective or parti- 
ciple may modify a noun. 

Hints on the Exercises given above. — No. 1. Can a coat be both 
old and new ? No. 2. Can the same face be plain and beautiful ? No. 4. 
Does the writer mean one man, or two! No. 8. Can a vowel be both 
long and short? No. 9. Has a word more than one present, one pastj 
and one future tense ? (Say " the present, past, and future tenses" or 
else " the present, the past, and the future tense") No. 11. Is an adjec- 
tive the same thing as a participle ? 

482. Them, a pronoun in the objective case, is often and very incor- 
rectly used instead of the adjective those. Such an error betrays either 
ignorance or inexcusable careiessness. Write two sentences illustrating 
this. 

483. J^ever use adjectives too grand for the nouns 
modified by them. 

Change the italicized adjectives in the ioWomuft ^xi^e^iR«^^aD^ft ^V«ca 
more appropriate : 



\ 
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Model. 

We had a splendid ride. 

Splendid means brilliant, shining, or magnificent^ and is a word unfit to 
modify ride. 

1. This is a magnificent slate pencil. 2. They gave us lovely bread and 
cheese. 8. He plays a dreadful game of croquet. 4 I think matton is 
horrible. 

484* NoTB.— When an adjective follows a noun it eometimes takes the sign of the 
possessiye, which really belongs to the nonn ; thns, *' Henry the Fourth' b reign," " No- 
body dse^B business." Nobody else'' 8 is an expression condemned by many, but nsed by 
writers whose authority cannot be denied ; thus, " The moon was peculiarly his busi- 
ness and nobody else's."— iXcik^n^. Expressions like Henry the FourtK'e may be treated 
as noun-phrases (186). 

XCVL— Exercises in Parsing Adjectives and 

Adjective Pronouns, etc. 

485. Models. 

(a.) Bring me a stronger rope. 

Stronger is an adjectiye in the comparative degree, modifying the noun rope. 

(5.) I will show you a more beautiful picture. 

More beautifid is a comparative adjectiye-phrasCf modifying the noun picture. 

"NoTJS.— Beautiful may be parsed as an adjective modifying picture, and more as an 

adverb modifying beautiful^ but every purpose is served by the briefer method given 

above. 

(c.) He made one grand and final effort, 

One^ grandf and flnal are adjectives modifying the noun ^ort. 

(d.) T/te bird, Joyful at his release, flew swiftly away. 

Joyful is an adjective modifying the noun Hrd. 

(«.) Are you angry f 

Angry is an adjective modifying yoUy and the complement of the verb are. 

if.) Tfiree thousand five hundred and six men eomjwsed the new army. 

Three thousand Jive hundred and six is an adjective-phrase modifying the noun 

men (443). 

(g.) A dozen birds were killed at one shot* 

A dozen is an adjective-phrase modifying the noun birds. 

{h.) Seven of these people are strangers, 

^Itven ie an adjective need substantively, in the p\x\i^ HMmlteeT MAKSc&t^^'wssvi^. "V* 
Oie subject of the verb are. 
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(i.) Five is less than six. 

Five is a noon (the name of a number) in the singular number. It is the subject of 
the verb w (435). 

Less is an adjective in the comparative degree, modifying the novaijive and attribate- 
• complement of the verb is. 

(J') Millions have gone before us* 

Millions is a noun in the plural number, and subject of the verb-phrase hat}e gone (435). 

(k.) I had a few dollars in my pocket, 

A few is an adjective-phrase modifying the noan doUars (444). 

(/.) Ttie old and the young chat merrily together* 

Old and young are adjectives used substantively in the plural number and third per- 
son. They are subjects of the verb chcU. 

(wi.) Neither threats nor flattery can efiange his course* 

Neither is an adjective modifying the two following nouns. 

(n.) Both of the boys are guilty, but neither will confess. 

Both is an adjective used substantively in the plural number and third person. It is 
the subject of the verb are. 

OuUty is an adjective modifying both. It is also the complement of the verb are. 

Neither is an adjective used substantively, in the singular number and third person. 
It is the subject of the verb-phrase toiU confess. 

(o.) No funeral train is sweeping past. 

No is an adjective modifying train. 

(/7.) I do not consider your prospects good. 

Good is an adjective modifying the noun prospects (428). 

486. Parse the italicized words in the following sentence: 

1. One hundred and fifty-six boats passed this port in one day, d. Time 
were a thousand soldiers in the regiment. 3. Ask me a more difflcuU ques- 
tion. 4. Six trees were blown down, and six remained standing. 5. JBun- 
dreds were unable to gain admission (object of the infinitive " to gain"). 
6. / bought nine pencils, hut four of th^m were good for nothing, 7. He 
paid three hundred and <me doUars for his horse, 8. The unfoftunaU 
require our help and sympathy. 



XCVI I.— Exercises in Parsing, etc. 

487. In the following poem, find thirty-six adjectives and parse them ; 
also, find ninety-nine nouns and pronouns and give the construction (238) 
of each. The adjectives a, an, and thQ wee iio\» coxnitea. Vi^^ft^ficBaics^to^ 
'mentioned above. 
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THE RIVER PATH.* 



No btrd-BODg Soated down the Mil , 
The tangled bulk below waB stiJl : 
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X. 

Whose light seemed not of moon or son. 
We spake not but our thought was one. 

XI. 

We paused, as if from that bright shore 
Beckoned our dear ones gone before ; 

xn. 
And stilled our beating hearts to hear. 
The voices lost to mortal ear 1 

xin. 
Sudden our pathway turned from night ; 
The hills swung open to the light ; 

XIV. 

Through their green gates the sunshine showed, 
A long, slant splendor downward flowed. 

XV. 

Down glade and glen and bank it rolled ; 
It bridged the shaded stream with gold ; 

XVI. 

And borne on piers of mist, allied 
The shadowy and the sunlit side ! 

XVII. 

** So," prayed we, " when our feet draw near 
The river dark with mortal fear, 

XVIII. 

" And the night cometh, chill with dew, 
O Father f let thy light break through ! 

XIX. 

** So let the hills of doubt divide, 
So bridge with faith the sunless tide 1 

XX. 

" So let the eyes that fail on earth 
On thy eternal hills look forth ; 

XXI. 

" And, in thy beckoning angels, know 
The dear ones whom we loved below ! '* 

John G. Whittier. 

Notes, Rbfebsncbb, and Ezflanationb. 

I. BdmOy see 447 (6) ; still, see 427. UI. Falling, the name of an act V. OloriJUd, 
je 430, examples. VI. ^air,8ee 430, examples. Vm. Dark modifies Hc€r. X. One, 
«427. XI. Ones, the subject of 6ecfamect,see 44\. "XXV.. Beating ,%«» AAn ^aV YIDL 
Tfjt, see 437, 8. XVI. What does «fea(toi»y modify 1 'X?ra.I>aTlt,«ftfe«fc^«»ao^^R». 
in. WJtMtdoeecMU modify i XXI. (Me8,Bee441. 
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XCVIII. — Capitals and Punctuation. 

488. An adjective derived from a proper noun must 
begin with a capital ; thus, American literature, the Spanish 
language, a Parisian fashion. 

4:89. Sometimes several adjectives taken together modify a noun ; thus, 

A pUiyfyl young kitten was runniDg about the room ; 

but sometimes the adjectives modify separately ; thus, 

A brave, judicious soldier. 

In such a case appfy the following rule of punctuation : 

A series of words, phrases, clauses, or sentences having 
the same construction, and not joined by and, ov, or 
lior, should be separated by commas ; thus, 

He is an old, influential citizen. 

Horace was a tall, awkward^ and hashfxd boy. 

But we would write (without the comma), 

He is an old and influential citizen. 
" She is old and wretched and sick and lame,'* 

490. Copy the following exercises, separating, numbering, and punc- 
tuating them, and placing capitals wherever they are needed : 

then like a crag down apennine 
rushed auster through the fray 

he soon became accustomed to persian manners and customs can you 
pronounce french words stark was a bold impetuous soldier in danger 
be calm cool and resolute the traveler was a quiet sedate old-fashioned 
gentleman the ]ady was reading an Italian book is the russian language as 
difficult to learn as the english. 

as on an alpine watch-tower 

from heaven comes down the flame 
full on the neck of titus 

the sword of aulus came 

this was called an Indian war but it waa svxaX.aXii'e^ \s^ Xscv^yScl s|53A.\>Rk 
deals in Swiss watches and Japanese toys. 



CHAPTER IV. 




XCIX.— Review. 

491> Before beginning wort upon tliia Chapter, tliere 

Bhnvdd be b. thorough and careful review of Lesaone V. to 

X^iVIl., inrlusive. The pupi! eliould hore it clearly in mind 

llint all verbs are either complete or incomplete. He dionld 

1 bo ablf to reroiTiiiiie verbs and verl>iihraBeB at sight, Bod to 

classif}' them easily and acciuB,tel;. 

493. In studying the verb, two or three things should be 

kept eonstant.y in mind. 

FiRBT. — That, so far as grammar is concerned, the verb is 
the chief — the ritlinff word in the sentence. 

Second. — That a true verb is always a word (not two, 
three, or four words). 

Third. — That all kinds of words, but especially yerbe, 
should be studied, not as separate things, but as parts of the 
sentence. Generally, you cannot tell how to classify a word 
until you study it in connection with other words in the sen- 
tence. 



493 . Tell which of the italidzed words ii 
verba, and which are not : 

1. Send the mnil by ihefast train. 2. The 
S. I aometimca //m on FridajB. 4. VJe mr 
aoldierB. 8. Uatle Henry wao an honeat n 



Che following sentences are 

goveniot proclaimed a fa»t. 
n. out ^\v*> ■™^'i^i "^oiTOiBaMfc 
ail. 5. VJe riAp o^oi "CTisri Vi 
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London. 6. A ship carries Ivory to London. 7. The bisbop governs his 
see. 8. IseeK cloud in the west. 9. Strike^ till the last armed foe expires I 
10. The workmen have begun a strike. 11. He f/res the hearts of his 
hearers. 12. The f/res are consuming the forests. 

494, Put each of the following words into two sentences, in one of 
which it shall be a verb, and in the other, belong to some other part of 
speech : run, waik, dream, plow^ paint, milk, shovel, bum, cook, mark^ cut, 
drive, supply. 

495. In the following sentences and clauses, select the verbs and verb- 
phrases and tell which of them are complete and which incomplete. Also, 
point out all objects and all attribute-complements. 

1. Have you done your work faithfully ? 5. The Cossacks have always 
been a warlike people (105). 3. He must have been considerably surprised 
by the result of his experiment. 4. There was no reason for such a course 
of conduct. 5. Have these people never known their rights *? C. Did any 
one ever foresee such a result ? 7. No man can, without indignation, con- 
template such wrongs. (Sometiraes a whole clause separates the words of a 
verb-phrase.) 8. This man has, if we may believe his story, suffered great 
injustice. 9. I will, if I succeed in this enterprise, very soon return to my 
home. 10. He has, if I am not greatly deceived by appearances, seen more 
prosperous days, 11. You must on no account enter this room. 12. Are 
you almost ready for your work ? 13. He was undoubtedly very angry. 
14. Our friends may have been overtaken by the storm. 15. Can you 
possibly wait until the arrival of the mail. 

490. Analyze the sentences given above, using the following 

Model. (Analysis of No. 10.) 

HB HAS SEEN DAYS 

I (if) I AM DECEIVED [prosperous 

not [more 

greatly 
by appearances 

C— Classification of Verbs. 

497* If the review of Lessons XV. to XXVII. and of the exercises con- 
tained in them has been thorough, but little more remains to be said about 
complete and incomplete verbs * 

* The name "^ran/fi<ii?«" is very commonly applied to incomplete verbs requiring 
objects, bat it ia better and simpler to clasBlly as aYiOwn. «Uqo>?^. i^ ^\wiNJ:vj»\.'^>a:syaR«^ 
are ftilly served by patting verbs into two cLaaseA •, y\L.y corapUU mi^^l Vrvcwiw^^. 
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4:98. Remember that it is necessary to study every verb in the sentence 
in which it stands. 

499. Verbs that usually are complete may become incomplete, re- 
quiring objects; thus, 

1. I DREAMED a Strange dream, 2. He slept the deep deep of peace. 
8. The poor fellow lives a wretched life. 4. We ran a race together. 

or requiring attribute-complements ; thus, I 

1. " A soldier of the legion lay dying in Algiers." 2 The city lay a 
ruin. 3. The wind blows cold, 4. He stood a giani among his mates. 
5. His voice sounds 7uj/rsh, but weak. 6. Rice grows wild in Florida. 
7. My blood runs cold. 

500. Incomplete verbs usually requiring an object, may become com- 
plete; thus, 

1. He studied faithfully. They ate heartily. 

and incomplete verbs usually requiring an attribute-comp}eiiient may 
become complete ; this happens even with the verb he; thus, 

1. Troy loas (meaning '* Troy existed "). 

2. It waved its sceptre o'er the beautiful, and they a/re not. 

3. There was a man (meaning " A man twM, or existed **). 

In these sentences, was, are, and was require nothing to complete their 
meaning. They are, therefore, complete verbs. 

501. The verbs appear, look, taste, fed, and smeU, have each ttoo 
meanings. 

I. They may express action ; as, 

1. He felt the wind upon his cheek. 

2. Sparrows appear suddenly in the spring. 

3. He looked cautiously around him. 

4. We tasted salt in the tea. 

5. They smelled tlie odor of flowers. 

The verbs in these sentences express action on the part of their sub- 
jects ; some of them (2 and 3) are complete, and others (4 and 5) are incom- 
plete, requiring objects. 

II. These verbs may show that their subjects are inactive, that is, per- 
forming no act. Having this use, they are always incomplete verbs, and 

require a^m'ibute-complements to fi\\ out W\e\T Tuesoim^. 'Y^y^afc ^^XT^-Qisfc. 
complewentB must, of course, "be words cap^\A© oi mo^t5\T^t \Jw^ wJsJ^to. 
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(see 75.) Tliey are nsoallj adjectives, and must never be adverbs (673 and 
713) ; tliQS, one may say of a man having a keen look, 

He looks keen (not keenly) ; 
of one who is distressed about something. 

He looks anxious (not anxMmsly) ; 
of a rose having a sweet odor, 

It smells sweet (not sweetly) ; 
of an awkward person, 

He appears awkward ; 
(not awkwardly^ unless it is intended to represent him in the act of ap- 
pearing, say, before an audience, and doing this act awkwardly,) 

502. Note.— Much bad English is due to ignonmce of the two meanings and uses of 
these words. It is noticeable that those ontaaght in grammar nsnally say, for instance, 
*' The city looks gay,** as they ought ; while those who attempt some precision of speech 
will blnnder by saying ^* The city looks gayly,** which means nothing at all. 

503. Chrow, get (meaning to become)^ turn, remain, eontimce, and 
sound are frequently incomplete verbs, requiring attribute-complements ; 
thus, 

1. The child GROWS stronger every day. 2. He gets angry sometimes. 
3. He TURNED traitor to his country. 4. I remained silent. 5. She con- 
tinues amiable, 6. His voice sounds ha/rsh, 

CL— Exercises in Classifying Verbs. 

504:* Analyze the following sentences, and classify all verbs and verb- 
phrases. 

Note.— The analysis will show whether pnpils do or do not need further review of 
the lessons referred to in ^1. 

1. I am sorry for you. 2. He seems sorry for me. 3. I feel anxious 
about you. 4. I feel a severe pain in my head. 5. I quietly felt in my 
pocket for a dime. 6. He looks keenly after his own interests. 7. He 
looks weary. 8. He looked daggers at me. 9. Sugar tastes sweet. 10. 
The bird sings sweetly. 11. The orange looked tempting. 12. Do not 
look reproachfully at me. 13. A genuine hero appeared suddenly on the 
scene. 14. She appears fretful. 15. She never gets angry. 16. The tree 
grows vigorously. 17. The patient grows strong. 18. After his fsiilure in 
business he turned peddler. 19. His servants continued faithful. 20. The 
newspapers have already sounded the alarm. ^1. S\ia\i"aa^Ra\!aal^<:ijsasi^ 
person until now, 22. Cranberries grow wWd m t\i\a Ta»x^. 
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Of a mean-looking man, shall I say "He looks mtan^** or *'He looks 
meardy " ? Of a sweet apple, shall I say " It tastes sweet** or ** It tastes 
sweetly " ? Of one who is in poor health, shall I say *' He looks feebie" or 
•'He looks feebly '''i Of a heautifol lawn, "It looks hearitifvl," or -'It 
looks beautifvMy " ? 

One may say " He looks sharply," but what ought he to mean when he 
says it ? Can a blind man look sharp ? Can he look sharply ? 

505* Write nineteen correct sentences, using one of the following verbs in each; 
looky tasUyfeel^ and smell ; and placing after each verb, one of the following words : bad 
badly ^ wretched^ toretchecUy^Jlrm^Jlrmly^ harsh^ harshiy^ iU^ sweety stpeetly, disagreeaNet 
disagreeably^ keen^ keenly^ strong^ strongly, wise^ wisely. 



CII. — Variations of Verbs. — Tenses. 

506. Make a careful review of Lesson XXI, rewriting all the exercises 

there prescribed. Then give the name-form of the verb to which each of 

the following variations belongs : grows, grew, hroken, singing, explaining, 

torn, swam, written, punishes, wrangling, saw, did, went, been, gone, drank, 

eaten, caught, ground, cutting, killed, sees, marks, studies, stamps, stains, 

watching, developed, rang. 

NoTB.— Remember that the name-form allows to to be placed before It ; thus, (to) 
study, (to) write, etc. 

507. We have now to study the various forms of the English verb, 
and to learn the proper use of these forms. 

508. In modern English, no verb except be has more than 
five different forms, viz., a name-form and four variations. 

509. Verbs are varied in form principally to express dif- 
ferences in time ; * thus, in 

" Green VHH/oes the grass above him," 
an act doing in present time is expressed ; but in 

The grass waved above him, 
an act done in past time is expressed. 

* The Oennans call verbs " time-wcrda " "because \Xie^ w^ ti>a os^ 'v^t^ S!Da^'^K<t^ 
anything to do with expressing time. 
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510. Tenses are variations of the verb, which distin- 
guish differences in time. Tense means time. 

511. There are only three times, the present, the pa^, and 
the future, and there are three principal tenses, that are 
named from, and correspond to, these three times. 

512. In modem English (except in the case of the verb 
be), two forms constitute the present tense, and there is but 
one form in the past tense ; thus, these forms for the verb 

speak are : 

r speak 
Present-tense forms 4 and 

I speaks. 
Past-tense form spoke. 

513. There is no distinct variation used solely to express 
future time, this being usually done by means of a verb- 
phrase ; thus, 

I wUl speak, I sJiall speak, I am to speak, etc. 

So far, then, as true verbs (see 92) are concerned, we have 
to deal with only two tenses, the present and the past. 

514. Here are sentences, each containing a verb in tlie present tense. 
Copy them, changing each verb so that it shall express past, instead of 
present, time. 

1. We live in Boston. 2. I hear a noise. 3. We love our friends. 
4. We write letters. 5. The sun shines. 6. Rain falls. 7. Ice melts. 

515. Rewrite these sentences, changing each verb to a verb-phrase 

showing future time ; thus, 

We sJiaU live in Boston, 
We will live in Boston, 

or 
We are to live in Boston. 

510. Give the past tense of each of the following verbs : run, come, ml, 
tDork, sing, strike, catch, move, pra/y, drown ^ labor ^ expect^ break, divide, 
eofplam, anticipate. 
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CIIL— Regular Verbs.— Summing up of Classifi- 
cations. 

51 7* A regular verb is one whose past tense and perfect participle are 
formed by adding d or edto the name-form ; thus, 

Name-farm love 

Past tense loved 

Perfect participle loved 

Every verb that forms its past ,tense and perfect participle in any other 
way is irregular; thus, 

Naineform break 

Pa>st tense broke 

Perfect participle broken 

Note— The perfect participle is that variatioD of a verb which may follow hate tn a 
verb-phrase. 

518. Is the verb draw a regular verb ? Try it in the following way : Pat a sabject 
before the verb as given ; thus, I draw. Now change the verb so as to make it express 
past time, and observe whether in order to do this yon add d (or ed) to the name-form ; 
thus, " I drew (not drawed) a picture yesterday." Next find the perfect participle— the 
form that naturally follows Jiave in a verb-phrase ; thus, ** I have dravm a picture to- 
day." Then the perfect participle must be draton, and the verb is irregular. 

Which of the following verbs are regular, and which irregular ? Lite, 
move^ break, walk, sing, drive, complain, get, catch, dress, unite, go. 

519. The main points in the classification of verbs and verb-phrases 
may be summed up as follows : 

1. Verbs are either regular or irregular, and they are complete or 
incomplete. 

2. Complete verbs require nothing to fill out their meaning. 

3. Incomplete verbs may require (1) objects or (2) attribute-comple- 
ments. An attribute-complement must be a word capable of modifying I 
the subject. 

4. A few verbs, viz., be, appear, seem, and become, are almost always 
incomplete, requiring attribute-complements ; and grow, get, turn, con- 
tinue, remain, and sound are frequently of tike »«L.\sv.e ^mid. 

^. Appear, look, taste, fed, and amell axe* mcomvVe^.^ ^«t\». ^c^x^^cc^cvx^ 
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attribute-complements whenever thej do not represent their subjects 
acting. 

6. Finally, many verbs which are usually complete may occasionally be 
incomplete. 

520. .4 verb must be studied in the sentence in which 
uue find it. 

CIV.— Variations of the Verb. 

531. The five forms* of the verb spoken of in (508) above, 
are : 

I. The name-fomiy which is the simplest form of the verb 
— ^the one by which it is known and named. This form allows 
to to be placed before itf; thus, to love, to move, to work, 
to sing. 

II. The s-form, which is made by adding s or es to the 
name-form. This form will always allow he to be placed 
before it; thus, he loves, he moves, he works, he sings. 

III. The past tense. This is the form that usually ex- 
presses past time ; thus, 

1. I went to the city yesterday. 

2. We knew him long ago. 

The past tense, when the verb is regular, is made by adding ^ or ed to 
the name-form (517) ; thus, 

1. I REMAINED (from remain) at home ; 

2. He STATED (from state) what was untrue ; 

* In Old English, which is sometimes nsed at the present day in prayer and in poetry, 
there were two other forms; the second personal form^ need only when the subject is 
Mou,'and always ending in t ; thns, tkou lovest^ thou movest^ etc. ; and a form ending in 
thj which was used as we now ose the «-form ; thns, he loveth^ instead of he Uyoes^ etc. 

These forms are now rarely employed, and it is enough to say of them, that the second 
personal form tniist always be used when the sul^ect is thou ; and that the form in th^ 
like the *-f orm, may be used when the subject is singular, and not either thou or I. 

Hereafter, when the past tense of a verb is spoken of, it is to be understood as not 
including the second personal form ; thus, if the past tense of m4n}e is spoken of, the 
form moved only, and not movedst is meant. 

t Always^ unless the verb is defective. A defective verb is one that lacks one or 
more of its variations. The following verba aw l\i© im«& \>aaX ^o \tfi\ ^<cr« \ft \ft V* 
placed before the name-form ; may, can, mmt^ 6?iall, uVtt, c(ugKt..^TA qaottv. 
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but, when the verb is irregalar (517), it mast be learned from a dictionary, 
or from a list of irregtdar verbs, see p. 197. 

IV. The -perfect participle. This variation, when the 
verb is regular, is precisely like the past tense ; but, when the 
verb is iiTegular, it must be learned from a dictionary or from 
a list of irregular verbs. 

Note.— The past tense and perfJBCt participle may often be found as shown in 518. 

V. The imperfect participle. This variation of the verb 
is always made by adding ing to the name-form ; thus, loving 
(from love), moving (from move), working (from work), 
singing (from sing). 

522. The participles are not verbs, though they are derived from them 
and partake of their nature. They are not verbs, because they cannot 
with the help of name- words form statements, questions, or commands. 
These words are called verbals, and will be considered in a separate chap- 
ter. At present the pupil should be able to recognize them at sight, 
because they are constantly used in the formation of verb-phrases. 

523. The principal parts of a verb are its name-fonn, its past tense, 
and its perfect participle. These forms are called the principal parts, 
because, knowing them, one is able to form the remaining variations and 
also the verb-phrases belonging to any verb except be. 

524. Write the name-form and the variations of the following verbs, 

referring to the rules for spelling on p. 107 and to the list of irregular 

verbs on p. 197, when you have need to do so. Follow the models given 

below. 

Past Tense. 
carried 
suspected 
closed 
robbed 
gave 

marry y hurry, convey, satitfy, signify, move, watch, catch, forget, fly, foresee, 

nib, drag, scrub, lag, choke^ baJce, remits permit, break, bear, sing, forsake, 

taste, beg, stir, invent 

Qive the principal parts of the foregoVns veiVaik, 



Name-Form. 


S-Form. 


carry 


carries 


suspect 


suspects 


close 


closes 


rob 


robs 


give 


gives 



Per/. Pofi, 


Impetf. Part 


carried 


carrying 


suspected 


suspecting 


closed 


closing 


robbed 


robbing 


given 


giving 
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CV.— Exceptions.— Three Kinds of Clauses. 

525. There are a few exceptions to what is taught in the last lesson. 
(1.) The verb ^ is an exception, because it has three forms in the 

present tense, and two in the past, all of them Irregular, and none of them 
derived from the name-form ; thus, 

Name-Form he. 

( lam. 
Present Tense. . . -J He (or any singular subject except Thou or I) is, 

i We, you, they (or any plural subject) are. 

Past Tense \ ^' ^® ^°^ '^^ singular subject except TJwu) toas, 
( We, you, they (or any plural subject) were. 

(2.) The verb have is an exception, because its «-form is irregular ; thus, 

He has (not haves) great possessions. 

(3.) The verbs need and dare are partial exceptions, because they are 
sometimes used as though they had no «-forms ; thus, 

" He need not trouble himself ; " *' He dare not answer me." 

(4.) The verbs may, can, -must, shaU, and will are exceptions, because 
they have no «-forms, and no participles. 

526. The verbs ought, heware, quoth, and begone are exceptions, 
because they have no variation& 

627. Verbs that lack any one or more of the five forms mentioned 
under 521 are called defective verbs. 

528. A knowledge of what is meant by "clauses expressing doubt** 
and *' clauses implying denial** is necessary to an understanding of the 
rules to be given in the next lesson. 

529. Examples of clauses expressing dovbt: 

1. If he accuse me, I will defend myself. 2. ff he disobey me, I will 
punish him. 8. If it rain to-morrow, I shall remain at home. 

530. Examples of clauses implying denial : 

1. If I thought him honest, I would assist him. 2. If I were he, I would ^ 
act differently. 

531. Clauses expressing doubt generally suggest future time, and 
express what may or may not happen ; thus, 

4/^Ae aceuse me (as he may or may not'), 1 n»\\\ ^^ci^iATSi'^^^. 
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532. Clauses implying denial express mere sappositions. They are 
indefinite in time, and imply the contrary fact ; thus, 

If I thought him honest (as I do not), I would assist him. 

These two kinds of clauses should be compared with a third kind that 
express suppositions assumed to be true, and the differences should be care- 
fully noted. 
I 

533. Examples of clauses expressing suppositions assumed to be true : 

1. If I AM a Roman (as I admit I am), I am ashamed of Rome. 2. If 
he WAS an Indian (as it is assumed he was), he was a scholarly man. 

534;. Select the clauses in the following complex sentences, and tell 
which express doubt, which imply denial, and which express suppositions 
assumed to be true : 

1. If there be a policeman in the audience, let him come forward. 2. If 
she deny my statement, I will bring witnesses to prove its truth. 3. If I 
believed his story, I would take his part. 4. I wish I were a boy again. 
5. If my brother is old, he is still active. 6. I wish he were my friend. 
7. If he were a Bedouin, he could not be more savage. 8. If it were so, I 
would have told you. 9. If it is true, you need not speak of it. 

CVL— How to Use the Verb-Forms. — Parsing. 

535. A verb in the present tense sJwuld be in the 
name-forvv when its subject is plural, or the pronoun I, 
and in the ^-fornv when its subject is any word in the 
singular number, except thou or I. 

Exceptions. 

I. The verb of an imperative sentence is always in the name-form. 

II. Ill a " clause expressing doubt *' (529), any subject (singular or 
plural) may take a verb in the narae-form. 

III. In the present tense of the verb be, the form am Should be used 
when the subject is /* and the form are when the subject is plural. In 
the past tense of the verb 6e, the form was should be used with any 
singular subject except thou, and the form were, with any plural subject. 

* Very rarely myseif is nsed as a subject. Vnax^a^ ot 1 ; l\raa,'''''».i«feVl wsl Wbofl^/ 
Tbje word, need as a subject, also requires am ot e\fte wme tvwa^iF-'tansvtocVv&^vaXv. 
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536. The past tense is commonly used to express past 
time, 

537, In " a clause implying denial," the verb should 
have the form, of the past tense, hut only the form "were 
is allowed when the verb is a variation of be. 

^38. The parsing of a verb should answer the following questions : 

1. Is it regular or irregular? Is it complete or incomplete ? If ijicom- 
plete, does it require an object, or an attribute-complement. 2. What 
are its principal parts? 3. In what tense is it? (Omit tense in parsing 
the verb in a clause expressing doubt or implying denial.) 4 What Is its 
subject, and how is its form accounted for? 

539. Models for Parsing Verbs. 

(a.) This hoy brings me my papers. 

Brings^ an irr^. verb (bring^ brougM^ brought) ; incomp. requiring an object ; in tbe 
present tense ; its subject is boy. A verb in the present tense should be in the s-form wl'en 
its stUoeet is any word in the singular number except thou and I. 

(P.) The ehildven are noisy. 

Are, an irreg. verb {be, was, been) ; incomp. requiring an att.-comp. ; in the present 
tense ; its subject is children. In the present tense of the verb be the form are should H 
used when the sul^ect is plural, 

(c.) Birds sing best in the m,ornifigm 

8ing^ an irrcg. verb {sing, sang^ sung) ; complete ; in the present tense ; its subject is 
birds. A verb in thepresent tense should be in the name-form when its sul^ect is plural. 

(d.) I am your friend. 

Am [see (d.) above] ; in the present tense ; its subject is /. In the present tense of 

the terb be, the form am is used when the sul^ect is I, 

ft 
(«.) Tou were ill yesterday. 

Were [see (ft.) above] ; In the past tense ; its subject is you. In the past tense of the 
verb be, the form were should be used with any plural sul^ect. 

(f.) Tlie camel carried a great load. 

Carried, a reg. verb ; (it is not necessary to give the principal parts of a regular 
verb) ; incomp. requiring au object ; in the past tense ; its subject is camel. The past 
tense is used to express past time. 

(j.) TJiou gavest me these blessings, 

Oavest, an irreg. verb (give, gave, given) ; incomp. requiring an object ; in the past 
tense ; its subject is thou. The second personal form must be used when the suttject is 
thou, (See foot-note under 5S1.) 

(A.) Jf he come in time, I will employ him,. 

Cbme, an irreg. verb (come, came, comi)\ comp,; Vlft woife^^t V% fv*» Ir "a clau<'4 
esxyfrggHfiff doubt, " any mO^ect may take a verb in tTw namt-f orm. 
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({.) Jf I were riefi, 1 would /telp you. 

Were [see (b.) aboye] ; its subject is /. In " a eknue implying denial,'*^ the verbtkoiM 
have the form qf the poet tenUybut only the form were ie allowed when theterbiea 
variation of be. 

(J,) If I believed his storff, I would be aorry for Mm, 

Believed^ a reg. verb ; incomplete, requiring an object ; in the form of the past tense ; 
its subject is /. In " a dauee implying denkd^"" the verb ehould haoe the form qf the 
paet tense. 

(k.) He reatoreth my 80ul, 

JSeetoreth, a reg. verb ; incomplete, requiring an object ; in the present tense ; its 
subject is he. The form in th may be used when the eulffect ie singular and not either 
tit on or I. 

54;0. Parse the italicized verbs in the foUowmg sentences : 

1. I am ready for you. 2. My wages are small. 3. I torite with a steel 
pen. 4. The tree bears good fruit. 5. Our friends left the city on Friday. 
6. A noted architect planned this church. 7. Though he day me, yet will 
I trust in him. 8. If I were you, I would study algebra. 9. We are on 
our own ground. 10. Were you at the lecture ? 11. He was not industrioos. 
12. Your life is in danger. 13. I bring good news. 



CVIL — Exercises in Correcting Verb-Forms. 

541. Models for the Correction op False Syntax. 

(a.) The boy 9 plays too rtidely. 

Incorrect, because, a verb in the present tense should be in the name-form when its 
svit^ect is plural. It should be, The boys play too rudely. 

0.) Tlie children, is plaf/ful. 

Incorrect, because, in the present tense of the verb be, the form are should be used 
when the subject is plural. It should be, The children are playftil. 

(c.) 17* c condition of the serfs are wretched* 

Incorrect, because, a verb in the present tense should be in the sform when its eul^ect 
is any singular uford except thou or I. 

(d.) ffas yon anxious about tne? 

Incorrect, because, in the past tense of the verb be^ the form were shyM be used with 
any plural siuyect. ( You is in the plural number, see 344.) 

(e.) The nabifify rides in splendid carriages* 

Bad Englirh, because, a t^erb in the present tense should be in the name-form when its 
fuli^ect U piurai, {NobilUy is a collective noun, cou\e^ii% xXiq \dL<^ ^1 ^^XxaiJONrj^ 
SS6,d,) 
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(/.) I ridea in my own earrioffe* 

IncoRect, because, a verb in the present tense should be in the name-form when its «tffr* 
i$ct is plural^ or thepronoun i. 

(0r.) I ealla out and J aaya^ ** Come here, my son," 

^correct, becanse, a verb in the present tense should be in the name-form when Us sub- 
ject is plural^ or the pronoun I. It shonld be, I call ont and I say^ etc. 

(h,) If I ivaB youn I would buy that horse* 

Bad English, because, in a clause implying denial^ only the form were is allowed 
when the verb is a variation of be. It should be, If I were you, etc. 

54:2 » Correct the following errors : 

1. Myself is a soldier (see foot-note, p. 130). 2. Onr friends expects to 
ejme to-morrow. 3. Wild beasts loves to roam in these forests. 4. Was 
you angry with me ? 5. We was well satisfied with our saccess. 6. You 
Was employed for a different puroose. 7. If he was in your place, he would 
forgive me. 8. I wish I was strong enough to lift this load. 9. If it was 
8o, I would have told you. 10. Be you the captain ? 

^43. What is itiaid in 535-537, as to the ose of verb-forms, is to be 
applied in the case of verb-phrases also. In correcting false syntax under 
these rules, take account of only the first word in a verb-phrase ; thus, 

He has astonished me. 

Here haSy the first word in the verb-phrase luis astonished, is the present 
tense of have, and is in the «-form. 

Uie boya haa recited their leaaotu 

This is bad English, becanse, a verb in the present tense should be in the name-form 
when its subject is plural^ or the pronoun I* 

544. Correct the following errors : 

1. You was probably annoyed by the disturbance. 2. The people has 
asserted their rights. 3. We was abused by our pretended friends. 

545. In determining the proper form for a verb, much depends upon 
the number of its subject. It is important, therefore, to know certainly 
whether a subject is singular or plural. One must often look beyond the 
mere form of a word, to the character of the thought expressed by it. In 
doing this, the instructions given under 885 and 886, for determining the 
number of an antecedent, will be found useful, since they apply equally 
well to the subjects of verbs. They should be reviewed carefully, and 
applied as a help in eiDrrecting the exerdaea that follow. To them may be 

Mdded the following instructiona : 
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546. The subject is singular : 

(a.) When it is a partitive word (that is, a word meaning a part), foi 
lowed by o/smd a noun or pronoun singular in meaning ; thus^ 

1. A portion of the wheat was saved. 

2. Nine tenths of the soil is sand. 

(b.) When it is a plural title applied to a single thing ; thus^ 

1. Kingdey*s Water Balies is a charming book. 

2. Homes Without Hands was written by an English gentleman. 

547. The subject is plural when it is a partitive word followed by < 
and a noun or pronoun plural in meaning. 

1. A number of the boys were disobedient. 

2. One third of the words are misspelled. 

3. A half of my pupils were ill. 

548. The number of a subject is not changed by joining to it anoth 
name- word, by means of witht likCy unlike^ hut, as toeU as, or save ; as, 

1. WiXHam, as well as the others, %jnis present. 

2. The king, with all his hosts, has come. 

3. Carl, unlike his neighbors, is a kind, good man. 

549. When there are two subjects, and one of them is preceded by 
negative word, the other determines the form of the verb ; thus, 

1. Z and not they, am to blame. 

2. Not they, but lam guilty. 

8. TTe, and not he, are the mischief-makers. 

660, When two subjects, joined by or, or nor, require different ver 
forms, the one nearest the verb determines its form ; thus 

1. Ht or I ham done this mischief. 

2. Either /or he owns this property. 
8. Neither /nor you are guiltless. 

Note. — Expressions like these are awkward and ought to be avoide< 
it is better to say : 

1. He has done this mischief, or I have. 

2. Either he owns this property, or I do. 

3. You are not guiltless, nor am I. 

331. A few nouns like variety, dbuudaTice,pleut'a>^\ft.,'^WlL are n 
pJar&h nor 8tHct\y collective nouns, mnat \ie, tes^t^^ w^ >^xat^ x-u. ^ 
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-when they are follcwed by a plural modifier to which the verb makes 
direct reference ; thus, 

1. A great variety of plants ffrow in this latitude. 

2. Plenty of oranges are hrcmglvt from Florida. 

&&2t. In determining the number of a relative pronoun, look to its 
antecedent, and be careftd not to mistake an apparent antecedent for the 
true one ; thus. 

The story of his adventures, which was {not were) recently published, is 

probably truthful. 

, Here story, and not adventures, is the antecedent of which. Which is 
T therefore singular, and its verb must be wa>Sy because, in the past tense of 
\ be, the form wets shoiUd be used with any singular subject except thou. 
I 

; C VI 1 1. — Exercises. 

! 553. Correct errors in verb-forms in the following exercises. (A few 
are correct.) 

1. The company were wrangling among themselves. 2. One half of the 
prisoners is ready to confess (647). 3. A number of these words is open 
to criticism. 4. The meaning of some of your statements are doubtful. 
6. The peasantry lives very poorly (386, h). 6. A number of tramps was 
arrested. 7. One third of the regiment was killed or missing. 8. An 
entire herd of cattle were lost. 9. The number of inhabitants on this 
island are small. 10. An angry mob are destitute of fear (386, h). 11. The 
jury consist of twelve men. 13. Part 'of the crop was injured. 13. The 
jury, after a long dispute, has agreed upon a verdict. 14. The committee is 
at variance on some points. 15. The committee were composed of three 
members of the club. 16. A number of boats plies on this river. 

17. Bread and butter were his favorite food. 18. A ball and socket 
form a imiversal joint (385, /). 19. A wheel and axle form a part of this 
machine. 20. In skilful hands, the bow and arrow are a deadly weapon. 
21. His liope and ambition were to be a lawyer (385, /). 22. The end and 
aim of his life are to get money. 23. The woe and misery of our situation 
consist in our helplessness. 

24 Dissipation, and not hard work, is ruining his health. 25. Food, 
and not mere applause, are what he needs. 26. His own advantage, and 
not his views of right, control his acts (549). 27. He, and not his friends, 
is answerable for this act. 28. Not you, but 1, ax^ \.ci \A»xaRk. *ia. T^^<5i 
g-reatness, and not mere notoriety, are desired "by 9:,wA mevi. '^^.^'^^tfssv 
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or his brother have done thifi mischief. 81. Neither joy nor sorrow vSkd 
him now. 82. The power or the ability were wanting. 88. Justice oi 
vengeance are sure to overtake the groilty. 84. My life, as well as nj 
property, are in your hands (548). 85. No one but his friends trnderstani 
his disposition (548). 86. No human heing save these two witnesses lia?6 
any knowledge of the crime. 37. So much ability and merit is seldon 
found. 38. Uow is the number and person of a jkronoun to be determipedt 
39. How are all year children? 40. The power and the influence of his 
works is well known. 41. Trouble and sorrow weighs 'HiTn down. 42l 
Each day and hour bring sorrow and weariness to him. 48. Every good 
man and every peaceable citizen opposes this law. 44. A new class d 
words are explained in this lesson (885, b). 45. Neither of the letters were 
received. 46. Each of the three bring a different excuse. 47. Were either 
of these men considered honest? 48. Neither of them are farmers. 
49. Neither he nor his friends is willing to help us (549). 

50. If I was a blacksmith, I would try to do better work than that 
51. If I was your enemy, I would not thus befriend you. 52. I would be 
more respectful to him if he was a gentleman. 58. If this nnm was an 
artist, he would understand my picture better. 54 When was you id 
the city ? 

CIX.— Other Errors. 

In the use of verb-forms, we axe liable to mistakes not here- 
tofore mentioned. 

554. WTien we udsh to express past time we should 
use the past tense, and not the perfect participle ; as, 

** I saw him," not " I seen him." 

The latter is incorrect, because seen, the perfect participle of the verb 8ee^ is im- 
properly used instead of the past tense. 

Correct the following errors :^ 

1. He done more work in one day than I could do in three. 2. I seen 
a number of my friends at the fair. 3. It happened in this way : he run 
against me and upset my sleigh. 4. He begun his work several weeks ago. 

555. Strictly irregular verbs should not be made regular ; as, 

The wind blowed violently. 

Bad English, because the irregular verb bloto \a \xttipto^eT\^ Tc^aAs^ x^^olax. It should 
be. The wind blew violently. 
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Correct the following errors : 

1. My ticket drawed a blank. 2. He knowed nothing about his busi- 
3. Who throwed that stone ? 4 During the cold days in June, the 
com growed very slowly. 5. The wind blowed steadily all night. 

656. The present tense forms of verbs are used not only to express 
present time, but also to express customary action ; as, 

I ecU when I am hungry, 

and general truths; as, 

Man 18 mortal ; 

Water seeks its level ; 

therefore it is bad English to use the past tense for the expression ol 
general truths. One must not say» 

I always knew that a triangle ?iad three sides, 

becanse this is a general truth, and it should be expressed by means of a 
present tense form. 

557. Change the following sentences into good English : 

1. How long ago did you find out that sugar was sweet ? 2. When we 
were children, we learned that lead was heavy, and that feathers were 
light. 3. Longfellow has said that art was loug and time was fleeting. 
4. They told us that time and tide waited for no man. 5. The lecturer 
proved that heat was only a mode of motion. 

558. Sometimes in conversation, written or spoken, we join the ad- 
verb " not " to a verb, so that the two words are pronounced as one, and then 
we shorten the resulting word by omitting one, or more than one, letter ; 
thus, cannot is contracted to can't ; does not to doesn*t; do not and did not 
to dan*t and didn*t; have not, has not, and Juid not to haven't, hasn't, and 
hadn't ; are not, is not, wa^s not, and were not to aren't, isfi*t, wasn% and 
weren't. What letter is omitted in each of these words, and what sign 
marks the omission ? 

559. Test your ability to form these contractions properly by writing 
them all from dictation. 

A'n't, as a contracted form of am not or are not, is not allowed, though 
it is often used by careless or ignorant persona. The same may be said of 
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Evea if it were proper to use either of these last-mentioned oontmctioiia, 
oaght either of them to be used after he, she or it ? Why not ? DmCi 
being a contraction of do not, is it proper to say, " He dorCt help me," 
" She don*t care for 70a," or " It dorCt trouble me"? Why not? 

ex.— Use the Right Verb— "Shall" and " WiU." 

560. Great care is needed in the use of the Terbs shall and 

will. 

561. When it is desired to express mere future time^ that 
is, to foretell something, or simply to announce what is to 
happen, shall is used if the subject is I or we, and will, if 
the subject is of the second or the third person ; thus^ 

1. I %hall see you to-morrow. 2. I am sure you wW, help me. 8. He 
wUl teU you all about our travels. 4. It iM rain to-morrow. 5. She iriK 
soon come back to us. 

562. The chief differences between thdJH and vM may be stated as 

follows : 

Will implies the willingness, purpose^ intention, or determination of its 
subject. 

Shall implies duty or obligation— action prompted by the force of cir- 
cumstances outside of the subject ; thus, " He will come," means that it is 
his will, purpose, or intention fo come. But, " He shall come," means that 
the coming is to take place without reference to his willingness. 

563. Of course it is more courteous to say, " You will come," than 
'* You shall come," because the former expression assumes your willing- 
ness, and that the act is to proceed from it, and not from compulsion. 

564. If one says, 

I will be obliged to endure much suffering* 
he speaks incorrectly, unless he means, 

I am toUUng, or I choose to endure much suffering. 

If yon ask me, 

Will I bring you a gVasa oi ^aXetl 
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ryon ask me a qnestion that I cannot well answer, because I cannot know 
- whether it is, or is not, joor will to do so. 

If one says, 

. I shaU thank you to bring me a glass of water, 

be is saying that he oaght, or that it is his duty, to thank you, which is 
T Hot what he intended to say. 

505. Study the following sentences, and correct such of them as need 
' correction: 

1. Will I help you to-morrow ? 2. The carpenter who is to work for 
you, wishes to know if he will bring his plane with him. 3. Tiie gardener 
^wishes to know whether he will work at the flowers to-day. 4. Will I 
bring you a pen and some paper ? 5. I fear I will be lost in this forest. 6. 
1 cannot pay you to-day, but I will be able to do so to-morrow. 7. I will 
be obliged to obey you, though I will do so very unwillingly. 8. I despise 
bini, but I will obey him. 

606. Supply the proper word in each following blank, using either 
9hcUl or wUl : 

1. He pay me. (This is said of a debtor who expects to pay me as 

soon as he can.) 2. He pay me. (This is said of one from whom I 

mean to compel payment.) 3. I sentence you to prison, and there you 

remain for two years. 4 I fear I be too late for the train. 5. I 

return your letters to you ? 6. The musicians are ready ; they begin 

playing now ? 

507. The same principles will guide you in the use of should and 
toouldt which are mere variations of shall and wiU. 



CXI.— Use the Right Verb-" Sit," "Set"; "Lie" 

and "Lay." 

568« The complete verbs sit and lie should always be so 
used as to convey the idea of rest or repose, but their corre- 
sponding incomplete verbs, set and lay, are to be used when 
action is to be expressed. 

569. Note.— The verb set is properly U8ed aR an incomplete verb when we pay the 
stars gei, or the sun sets. Bu t J?ichard Grant While ^ft aYioviiiVXMJ^. %6l, xvefc^va.NiEis&^'KI^ 
is a corruption of the verb settle. 
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Here are the name-forms and variations of these foar verbs . 



Name-Form. 


S-Fwm, 


Past Tense, 


Perfect ParHdpU. 


Impeif.Pankiik, 


sit 


sits 


sat 


sat 


ratting 


set 


seta 


set 


set 


setting 


lie 


lies 


lay 


lain 


lying 


lay 


lays 


laid 


laid 


laying 



570. To which of these verbs does each o^ the following italicized 
verb-forms and verb-phrases belong ? 

1. I sit by my window. 2. We were setting posts for a fence. 3. He 
has sat in his chair for an hour. 4. We lay in the shade. 5. He has laid 
his plans well. 6. A glazier set a pane of glass in the window. 7. He ha» 
lain in bed since ten o'clock last night. 8. The bird laid four eggs. 9. 
The shower has laid the dust. 10. A robin sits two weeks, before her eggs 
are hatched. 11. His body was lying in state. 12. The old hen is sitting 
patiently on her nest. 13. A few days ago, the comer-stone of our new 
church was laid. 

571. Using ^g, «/^, or it as the subject, write a sentence containing 
the past tense of sit^ one containing the present tense of lie, one containini 
the past tense of set, one containing the present tense of set, and one con- 
taining the present tense of lay, 

572. Copy the following sentences, supplying the proper word in the 
place of each blank, but using only the verbs sit, set, lie, and lay, or their 
variations : 

1. She was by the window. 2. He is still in bed. 3. The 

hunters were their traps. 4. The beggar at the gate of the city. 

5. A duck wns on her nest in the marsh. 6. The court every 

day. 7. The book is on the table. 8. The men are the track 

for the new railroad. 

573. Model for Correction of False Syntax. 

He seta at his desk all day long. 

Incorrect, becanse the verb set indicates action, and should be used only when actkm 
is to be expressed. It should be, He sits at his desk all day long. 

574. Correct the following errors : 

1. The old man sets in his easy chair. 2. Do set down and rest your- 
self. 8. Here is the setting-room, 8\t. 4. W<i \«^^ ^wwctlot ^.^Ss^sstx. t^sm^. 
d. Wniie'B hen is setting on nine egga. ^. N^^ \v^ V^sX.\«iSL ^«wq.^>w8s^ 
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there came a noisy knocking at our door. 7. The new boat is now laying 
mt her dock. 8. Does the Court set to-day? 9. You ought not to set on 
the damp grass. 10. He was still laying a-bed, when I came to his house. . 



" CXIL— Use the Right Verb— " Expect," "Get," and 

" Learn." 

575. Expect means to look for or to avmt something which is to 
happen in the future. It should never be used in the sense of conclude, 
\ ntppose, or tidnkf and, when used in the present tense, it must not refer to 
-4 past events. 

'/ 576. Correct whatever is amiss in the following sentences: 

1. I expect you are angry with me. 2. I expect my frieuds were 
amazed at my course. 8. I expect he has tried to injure me. 4. I expect 
that my brother is now taller than his father. 5. Are you the chief clerk ? 
Answer : I expect I am. 

577. Get means to obtain possession hy one's own effort, A man who 
obtains wealth by his own effort gets rich ; one who gaius strength gets 
strong ; one who goes out in the rain gets wet ; one who eats and drinks 
imprudently is likely to get skk; and one who puts himself in danger 
may get kiUed, 

578. But one does not get what merely happens to liim without effort 
on his own part. One does not get killed when he is struck by lightning, 
nor get droioned when he accidentally falls into the river, though one who 
seeks death by drowning, or even one who bathes recklessly and in dan- 
gerous places, may get drowned. 

579. Change the following sentences into better English : 

1. Tiie driver got his leg broken by a kick from his mule. 2. His 
troubles worried him until he got crazy. 8. Seven men got killed by a 
falling rock. 4. Several foxes got caught in a trap. 5. The boys teased 
the pony until he got angry. 

5SO. Since ffet means to obtain by effort, it inwB\. iio\. Vi^ \5i»^\a ^si.^'ws^ 
mere poaseaeioD, 
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581. Change wliateyer is amiss in the following sentences : 

1. My horse has got a spot in his foreheacL 2. This man has got a 
crooked nose. 3. Has your friend got red hair ? 4 I have got plenty of 
luncheon for both of us. 5. A tiger has got many stripes upon his body. 
6. I have got five dollars in my pocket. 7. I have got do paper for my 
exercises. 

If a thief steal your money, and you take it away from him, may 1 8ay 
** You hace got your money again "V Why? 

After much doubt, I finally make up my mind upon a certain subject 
May I say, " I have at last got (or gotten) an opinion upon this matter"? 

Why? 

582* Notes. — Get is sometimes incomplete, reqniringan object; thus. 

He got his money from the bank ; 
sometimes incomplete, requiring an attribate-complement ; thus. 

He gets angry about trifles ; 
and sometimes complete ; thus, 

We could not get into the city until morning. 

583. l!^OTE.—Get is perhaps our most variously useful verb. It is good English to 
say get home, get upy get married, get angry ^ get over, get offy get a lesson, get to London, 
get into trouble ^ get to bed, etc. It Is a great shame to misuse, as we do, so serviceable a 
word. 

584. Lea.m means to acquire knowledge y and it should never be used 
instead of tenchy which means to impart knowledge. 

585. Correct whatever is amiss in the following sentences. 

1. He learns his pupils all sorts of things. 2. I will leam you not to 
be saucy to me. 3. Please learn me how to knit. 4. How long would it 
take you to loam me to paint V 5. You might as well employ a Feejee 
Islander to learn you manners. 



CXIII. — Verb-Phrases.— Auxiliary Verbs. 

586. Vert-phrases are made up of auxiliary verbs and 

one, or more than one, form of the verb to which the phrase 

belongs. They are defined and briefly explained in Lessons 

XXI-XXIV. If these lessons axe no^. ^X^^xVj m axaxA, t\vQ^ 

should again be thoroughly re\iewcd. 
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587* Some of the auxiliary verbs have verb-phrases of their own, 

which are used in making up the greater verb-phrases of other verbs ; 

thus, in 

He may be punished, 

the verb-phrase may he punished is made up of the smaller verb-phrase 
may be (^belonging to the auxiliary verb be) and the perfect participle of 
the verb punish. 

We will first study the forms and phrases belonging to the auxiliary 
verbs. 

688. There are no verb-phrases belonging to the auxiliary verbs mayt 
can, must, shall, and wiU. 

I58!>. Forms op the Auxiliary Verb MAT, 

Present Tense. .1, he, we, you, or they may (name-form). 

Thou mayst* (second personal form). 

Past Tense I, he, we, you, or they might (past-tense form). 

Thou mightst* (second personal form). 

590. The variations of can^ must, shaU, and wUl are similar to those 
of may, except that must has no variations, one form serving with all 
subjects and for both tenses; and that the second personal form of wUl is 
wilt (not willst), 

l>91. Write out, in the same manner, the forms of can, must, shall, 
and wUl. 

f>92. DO, as an auxiliary verb, has no verb-phrasea 

593. Forms op the Auxiliary Verb DO. 

Present Tense. .1, we, you, or they do (name-form). 

Thou dost* (second personal form). 

He does («-form). Also, doth.* 

Past Tense I, he, we, you, or they did (past-tense form). 

Thou didst* (second personal form). 

594. Forms and Verb-Phrases of HA VE, used as an auxiliary 

terb : 

Present Tense. .1, we, you, or they have (naroe-form). 

Thou hast* (second personal form). 

He has (« form). Also, hath.* 

Past TevM I, he, we, you, or they had (past -tense form). 

TJiou hadst* (^second personal form). 

^^ ^ ,, 

* OJd style, little used at the pie^iiX. ^xaft» 
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Auxiliary Verb-Phjkabbs of RAVE. 



I, he, we, you, 

or they.. .1^^* 



may 
can 



Thou. 



I, he, we, you, 
or they.. 



shall or 
wUl 

r mayst* 

(canst* 
shalt* or 
wilt* 

might 
could 
should or 
would 



^have 



Thou., 



mightst * 
couldst * 
shouldst * 

or 
wouldst * 



I am 

Thou. art* 

He is 

We, you, or they . . are 

I, or he was 

Thou wast*orwert* 

We, you, or they . . were 



Aac< 



)-toh 



595. Forms and Verb-Phrases op BE, used as an auxiliary tt 



Thou 



Name-form be 

Present Tense , I am 

Thou art* 

He is 

We, you,or they . . are 

Auxiliary Verb-Phrases op BE. 



Past Tense. .1 or he was 

waf 

e 

We, you, or they . . we] 



iwa 
(we 



I am 

Thou art* 

He is 

We, you,or they .are ?- being 

I or he was 

Thou wast*(wert)* 

We, you, or they . . were 

I am 

Thou art* 

He is 

We, you, or they . . are ?- to be 

I or he was 

Thou wast* (wert)* 

We, you,or they . . were 



I, we, you, .or 
they 



\ 



may 
can 
must 
shall or 
will 

r mayst* 

rp, canst* 

inou ■< , ,^„ 

shalt* or 

wilt* 

might 
could 
should or 
would 

mightst* 
couldst* 
shouldst* 
or 



I, we, you, or 
they 



be 

y hi 

be 



Thou 



* Old style, little iiaciV at \.\xe -px^^ctiV \-Vcaa. 
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5^6* Be and have, when they are not used as auxiliaries, have several 
verb-phrases not noticed above. Do^ also, has verb-phrases, but none of 
tliem are used as auxiliaries. 



CXIV.— Verb-Forms and Verb-Phrases. 

Below, are presented all the forms and verb-phrases belonging to the 
irregular Yenh forsake. 

597. Forms A2!n> Verb-Phbases belonoino to the Verb FOB- 
SAKE: 

Its principal parts are : 

Name-form forsake 

Past tense form forsook 

Perfect Participle - forsaken 

Pbesent Tense. 

I, we, you, or they. . . .forsake (name-form). 

Thou forsakest* (second personal form). 

He, she, or it forsakes (^-form). 

Past Tense. 

(I, he, we, you, they), .forsook (past tense form). 
(Thou) forsookest* (second personal form). 

Verb phrases belonging to the verb forsake (the old forms ending t 
and th are omitted) : 

1. Do, does, or did '\ 

2. May, can, must, shall, will, might, could, should, > forsake, 

or would J 

3. Am, is, are, was, or were. . . » to forsake, 

4. Be, am, is, are, was, were 

5. May, can, must, shall, will, might, could, should, 

or would he 

6. Am, is, are, was, or were to he 

7. Have, has, or had heen 

8. May, can, must, shall, will, might, could, should, 

or would Jiave heen 

9. Was or were to ha/oe heen 



forsaking. 



* Old style, little used at the piescsitxiaia. 
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10. Have, has, or had 

11. May, can, must, sball, will, might, could, should, 

or would have 

12. Am, is, are, was, or were ^(? Aac6 

'13. Be, am, is, are, was, or were 

14. May, can, must, shall, will, might, could, should, 

or would be 

V). Am, is, are, was, or were to be 

1 6. Am, is, are, was, or were being 

17. Have, has, or had been 

18. May, can, must, shall, will, might, could, should^ 

or would Tiaoe been 

19. Was or were to have been 



1 



^ forsaken. 



598. NOTB TO THB Tbaoheb. 

(1.) It is neither expected Dor desired that pnpils commit to memory the nni 
list of verb-phrases presented above, but it should be used persistently in forming 
habits of speech. The following method of use is recommended : 

The teacher announces a number and the name-form of some verb ; thus, " N 
see "; and the pupil, with the list before him^ answers by giving the phrases belong 
gee and corresponding with No, 10, always supplying appropriate subjects and the 
(second personal) that are omitted in the list ; thus, 

I, we, you, or they have seen. 

Thou hast seen. 

He has seen. 

I, he, we, you, or they had seen. 

Thou hadst seen. 

(2.) After pupils have been sufficiently trained in selecting suitable subjects 
various forms, the exercise may be shortened by giving only one corresponding 
phrase. For instance, the teacher says, "^reaife— Nos. 10, 11, and 13," and the 
choosing his own subjects, replies, 

*' No. 10. The boys have broken their promlBe." 
" No. 18. This treaty should have been broken;" 
" No. 13. The carriages are broken." 

(3.) Irregular verbs whose past tenses and perfect participles differ should i 
special attention in these exercises, since there is great liability to error in formiU] 
verb-phrases. By faithful work in this direction, pupils can be led to say hati 
*' The knife is broken,'"' " I have torn my coat," " My pencil is worn out," and ** The 
are hard," instead of '' The knife is broice,'*'' " I have tore my coat," "My pencil i 
out," " The times is hard," etc. 

(4.) These exercises should be given out in advance and written by pnpils, b 

work upon them in class, should be maiiily oral. See that pupils are able, with t 

before them, to carry any verb throu|];h all the ?ot«\s \>o?.ft\\ale to it. Of course 

Incomplete verba requiring objects wiW \iave XXie vVv'c^^*^^' ^w\.^<i''^ \aa«vN^r « 

should be borne in mind in giving out lessons. 
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Here follows a lesson, a specimen of a great nnmber that should be given : 

Nob. 1, 8, 9, 11, 16, 12, 8, 6, 19, IS-throw. 
Nos. 2, 5, 9, 8, 17, 11, 9, 6, 3, 1-^eak. 
Nos. 3, 6, 16, 15, 17, 14, 2, 18, 11, 6-8teal, 
Nos. 5, 8, 7, 9, 14, 13, 6, 2, 1, IQ-bHng. 
Nos. 8, 6, 5, 19, 15, 16, 17, 13, 14, IS-take, 

(5.) The list of irregular verbs on page 197 should be referred to only when it is actu- 
ally needed. Encourage pupils to determine past tenses and perfect participles foi 
themselves. The process shown in 518 can be made exceedingly useful. It is well to 
exhaust the knowledge, not only of the pupil, but of the whole class, before turning to 
the list. This method trains both the ear and the tongue in the right direction. Irreg- 
ular verbs are given at the end of the book, that reference to them may not be too easy 
and convenient. 



CXV.— Exercises.— Kinds of Verb-Phrases. 

500. ^Find three verbs and thirteen verb-phrases in the following sen- 
tences, give the name-form of the verb to which each belongs, and analyze 
the verb-phrases as shown in the following 

Model. 

We were to have been excused before reeesB* 

Were to have been excused is a passive verb-phrase belonging to the verb excuse. It Is 
made up of the auxiliary-phrase were to have been^ followed by the perfect participle 
excused. The auxiliary-phrase were to have been is made up of the smaller auxiliary* 
phrase were to have and the perfect participle been. Were to have is a still smaller verb' 
phrase, made up of the auxiliary verb were and the infinitive to have. 

The analysis may be indicated on paper or slate, ae follows : 

7tere to Tiave been excused. 



Also find, under 597, the form corresponding to each verb-phrase, 

1. I am distressed. 2. They may have been deceiving us. 3. You 
should be well paid for your eflTorts. 4. You have asked me a hard ques 
tion. 5. They gave us a cool reception. 6. She will come presently. 
7. They may have been wounded. 8. I shall promise nothing. 9. He 
was to have been appointed in my place. 10. The pupils may be dismissed. 
11. You must have known the circumstances. 12. He works for his living. 
13. The boy is being punished. 14. I am to learn grammar next year. 
15. He was to have been reprimanded for his impertinence. 16. We 
learned much from our neighbors. 

600. The verb-phrases under 597, from ^o, \Z lo "Nc\. \^ \\s.^\vsaW^^«.'» 
called passive verb-phrases, because they lepTeaenX. XJafcvt ^\5ia^^**a» ^^d«^ 
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upon, or endaring an act. PctsHve means " acted apon." Take, for instanoe, 
a verb-plirase like No. 13, and place a subject before it ; thus. 

The boy vxu beaten by his master, 

and it will be seen that the sulject boy is shown to receive an act done 
by another. 

601. A passive verb-phrase is one that represents its sub- 
ject acted upon, or enduiing an act. 

002. Which of the following verb-phrases are passive, and which an 

not? 

1. lie must have been known to the police. 2. You must liave mis- 
understood me. 3. The people have read the proclamation. 4. The procla- 
mation has been read by the people. 5. The city was destroyed by fire. 
6. These plunderers have ruined the city. 7. The river was so narrow 
that a stone might have been thrown across it. 8. Am I to b^ punished 
for your faults? 9. You have been deceived by these stories. 10. He 
must have deceived his friends. 11. He was to wait for me. 12. Is the 
young man to be sent to Paris ? 

003. The verb-phrases numbered 4, 5, 6, and 16 (597) are progressive 
verb-phrases, because they show action going forward or progressing at 
the time indicated by each ; thus, in the following sentences, 

1. Tlie procession is (or was) entering the city (like No. 4), 

2. I toUl be p^oicing to-morrow (like No. 5), 

3. It is arranged that she is to be reading when any one enters the room 
(like No. 6), 

4. Just now, the town is being annoyed by tramps (like No. 16). 

the verb-phrases is entering, icill be ploicing, is to be reading, and is being 
annoyed, express action going on or progressing at the time indicated by 

their respective sentences. 

004. The verb-phrases numbered 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, and 19 

(Lesson CXIV.) are perfect verb -phrases. They are so called, because they 

express action finished or perfected at or before the time indicated ; thus, 
in the sentence, 

He hus helped me, 

the verb-phrase has helped (like No. 10) expresses action finished or pe^ 
fected at or before the present time ; in, 

He was to Tvave been helped "b^ ixx^* 
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the verb-phrase was to Tiave been helped (like No. 10) expresses action 
finished in past time ; and in. 

He UDiU ha/oe been helped by me, 

the verb-phrase vM have been helped (like No. 18) expresses action to be 
finished at or before some point of future time. 

O05. The verbphrases numbered 7, 8, and 9 (697) are perfect-pro- 

gre^sdve verb-phrases. They are so called, because they express action 

progressing at one point of time, and finisJied or to be finisJied at another ; 

thus, in the sentence, 

He hxis been assisting me, 

the verb-phrase has been assisting (like No. 7) expresses action now finished 
* but progressing (or going on) at a point of past time ; and nearly the same 
may be said of the verb-phrases (like Nos, 8 and 9) in. 

He might have been assisting me, 
and 

He ims to have been assisting me. 

606. The verb-phrases numbered 1, 2, and 3 (597) are neither pro- 
gressive nor perfect. They make no reference to completion or to incom- 
pletion, and express time only. 

607. It is usually easy to decide whether a verb-phrase is perfect or 

progressive^ and whether it is or is not passive, but it is often very difficult 

to determine the time indicated by it. In the matter of time, one cannot 

always be guided by the forms of the words composing the verb-phrase ; 

for instance, in 

I am to lecture to-morrow, 

am, the auxiliary, has the form of the present tense, bat the whole verb- 
phrase plainly expresses future time, and in 

You should be studying now, 

should, the auxiliary, has the past-tense form, but the time indicated by 
the whole phrase is plainly present. 

608. Judge of the time, expressed by a verb-phrase,"^ 
by its meaning rather than by its form, 

♦ Note on Verb-Phrases. — Any group of words whose relations to each other ere 
obscure and difficult to determine, and which, taken tojjether, do the work of a verb, 
may properly and con ren ion tly he call ed a verh-phta^^e. TJ\A* ^'etovV\\wv vcsRXs.^^'fe ««,^«x«.\ 
groups of words which the grammarians usuaW^ take g,oo^cax^\Ai ««?^\^^<5\v*rwscccX vA. 
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ISOO. Show which of the foUowing verb-phraseB are i>erfecl, which sn 

pn)grt*t)8ive. and wbich are perfect-progtessive ; also point oat all panre 

verb-phrases. 

1. The army was retreating. 2. The candidate was defeated. 8. Ha 
may be telling the truth. 4. lie may have been telling the truth. 5. We 
were to have sailed last Friday. 6. Will you be waiting for me when the 
train arrives ? 7. I have been delaying this interview for a long time. 
8. Tlu'v must have been surprised by their enemies. 2. The boy is now 
being punished for his misbehavior. 10. He is to be waiting for yon when 
you come. 11. Thoy were to have been visiting us in June. 12. By 
Wednesduy, the ship will probably have reached Liverpool. 

610. Note.— Exerci:>es like the for^olDg should be continned nntil pnpile are reidf 
and accarati' iu clussifyiug verb-phrasea. 

CXVI.— How to Parse Verb-Phrases. 

oil. Iu parsing verb-phrases it should be kept in mind that 

(1.) Some verb-i)hrases (like those numbered 1, 2, and 3 in 597) are 
neith(T perfect nor projrressive. because they express time only, and make 
no rcforcnce to completion or incompletion. 

(2.) That in certain verb-phrases, the time denoted is obscure and indefi- 
nite. When the time expressed is not clearly determinable, it is not worth 
mentioning in parsing. 

3. That verl)-phrases, like the verbs to which they belong, are either 
complete or incomplete. 

(4) That all passive verb-phrases are either perfect or progressive.* 

the dilliculties which they present. I oelieve it to be quite in the direction of simplicity 
and «?o()d sense to regard even expressions like the following as verb-phrases, and to 
make no attempt with bes^inners to analyze them, or to parse the words separately: 

1. He gets excited over trifling annoyances. 

2. I am going to write you a letter, 
^ 8. I get up at six every morning. 

4. This matter should be attended to, 

5. The poor must be taken care of. 

* Here is a table/or reference^ showing the names of the verb-phrases. The number? 
correspond with those set opposite the phrases in Lesson CXIV. 

1. Verb-phrase (showing time only) do forsake. 

2. " '' " " may forsake. 
8. " " " " am to forsake. 

4. " " (progressive) am tot*«iV\T\^. 

5, •' *• '» Tuay ">ac lon^a^sXn?;. 
^ 44 «< •* axa to \ie loTftaJB\Ti% 
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01S2* Ordbb of parsing a verb-plirase : 

(1) Give its name or names, (2) tell whether it is complete or incom- 
plete (unless it is passive), (3) give the time it expresses (if this is ascer- 
fcaiDable), (4) tell what verb it belongs to, (5) name its subject, and (6) 
Account for the form of its first ward (see 543). 

013* Models fob Parsing Vebb-Phbasbs. 

(a.) He does study his lessons* 

Does study is a verb-phrase, incomplete, expressing present time, and belonging to 

the verb study. Its subject is ?ie, A vetif in the present tense must be in the s-form when 

its sulifect is any singular word except thou and I. (This rule accounts for the form 

of its first word does.) 

(6.) We will go. 

Will ^0 is a verb-phrase, complete, expressing future time, and belonging to the verb* 
ffo. Its subject is the pronoun we. 

Note.— Since the auxiliary verbs may, can^ musty shaB, and tpill have no /r-forms (see 
525, 4), it is not necessary in parsing verb-phrases containing them, to account for their 
forms, except when the subject is thou. 

(c.) Thou wilt defend me. 

Wilt defend la a verb-phrase, incomplete— requiring an object, expressing fbture time, 
and belonging to the verb dtfend. Its subject is thou, (Account for the form of unit.) 

(d.) I am to begin my Jourttej/ to-morrow. 

Am to begin is a verb-phrase, incomplete— requiring an object, expressing future 
time, and belonging to the verb begin. Its subject is /. (Account for the form of am.) 

{e.) An old woman was weaving linen. 

Was weaving Is a progressive verb-phrase, incomplete — requiring an object, expressing 
past time, and belonging to the verb weave. Its subject is woman. (Account for the 
form otwas.) 

7. Verb-phrase (perf. progressive) have been forsaking. 

8. •' " " " may have been forsaking. 

9. " " " ** was to have been forsaking. 

10. " " (perfect) liave forsaken. 

11. " " " may have forsaken. 

12. " *' " am to have forsaken. 

13. " " (perf. passive) am forsaken. 

14. " " " " may be forsaken. 

15. " " »* " am to be forsaken. 

16. " " (progressive passive) am being forsaken. 

17. " " (perf. passive) have been forsaken. 

18. " ** " " may have been forsaken. 

19. " " " " was to have been forsaken. 

NoTB.--For the sake of brevity, the table gives only one example of each kind oi 
verb-phrases. In No. 1, the variations of do {doat, does^ doth, and did) are omitted. In 
Nos. 2, 5, 8, 11, 14 and 18, can, must, shall, tcill, and their variations are omitted. In 

No8. 5, 4, 6, 9, 12, 13, 15, 16 and 19, only one form ot be \8 ^\Wi,»«ftflL \sl a,, V^ ^ud MX tha 

rariatioDB of have are omitted. 
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(/.) He fHust have been steeping when the aeeident happened, 

Muitt have been sleeping is a perfect progreseive verb-phrase, complete, ezpieedBg 
padt time, aud belonging to t!:e verb sleep. Its subject is the pronoun he, 

ig.) At that motnent, a sailor teas being punished fnr disvbediente, 

Wcut being punished is a pn^resaiTe verb-phrase, passive, expressing past time, and 

bt>lon((iug tu the verb punish. Its subject is the noon sailor, (Account for the form d 

was.) 

(A.) The house is buUding, 

Is building is a progressive verb-phrase, passive (see 616), expressing present time, ^ *t*' 
aud belungiug to the verb build. Its Hubjeci is house. (Account for the form of is.) I bk. 

{i.) lie tras to havf befn paid for his labor before he finished it, | Te- 

Was to have been paid is a perfect verb-phrase, passive, expressing pa«t time, aod 
belonging to the verb j>ay. (Account for the form of was.) 

(J.) She must hive been anxious abotU her ehildr*tn» 

• Must have been is a perfect verb-phrase, incomplete— requiring an att.-comp., ex- 
prcBHing past time, and belonging to the verb be. Its subject is the pronoun she, 

(k.) All hope is gone forever. 

Is gone is a perfect verb-phraae, complete, expressing present time, and belonging to 
the verb g^o. It8 is^abject is the noun Aope. (Account for the form of i«.) 

Note.— This verb-phrase is passive in form, but not in meaning. It is very nearly 
equivalent to the phrase has gone. Other examples are, "He is come,** **A11 are 

departed," etc 

G14. Parse tlie following verbs and verb-plirases, and also their com- 
plements : 

1. These i)eople have been wickedly oppressed by taeir rtders. 2. There 
must have been great suffering in the colonies during this severe winter. 
3. Is this innocent man to be punished for your misdeeds ? 4. The time 
for action is arrived. 5. When we reached the mountains the snow was 
gone and the flowers were appearing. 6. If he were able, he would assist 
me, 7. The rock is being gradually worn away. 8. My purse must have 
been lost in the street. 9. Our dinner is preparing. 

For further exercises, parse the verbs and verb-phrases under 699, 60S, and 009. 

CXVIL— How to Form certain Verb-Phrases. 

015, We are in no danger of making mistakes in forming 
the })r()gressive verb-phrases, but are very likely to err in con- 
structing the others. 

Every perfect verh-phrase {not progressive), and every 
passive verh-phrase, must end in tfte perfect participle of 
'^ ve7'b to ivhich the phrase belort^s. 
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610* To this rale there is an exception. There is a kind of passive 
verb-phrase somewhat rarely used, which ends in an imperfect participle ; . 

thnsy 

1. The house is building (see 613, h), 

2. The dinner is preparing, 

(a.) In these sentences the verb-phrases represent their subjects acted 
upon, and are therefore passive. But such expressions are sometimes 
doubtful in their meaning, and, on this account, the passive progressive 
verb-phrase (697, 16) is usually preferred ; thus, 

1. The house is being biiUt. 

2. The dinner is being prepared, 

(b.) The form last mentioned should be used whenever the other would 
be doubtful in meaning. One may say. 

The supper is cooking, 
without danger of being misunderstood ; but it is better to say, 

The rogue is being punished, 
than 

The rogue is punishing, 

for the reason given above.* 

617. Models for the Correction op False Syntax under 618. 

(a.) My hnife is broke. 

Bad English, because is broke is intended for a passive verb-phrase, and every passive 
verb-phrase must end in the perfect participle of th^ verb to which the phrase belongs^ 
which, in this case, is broken. The sentence should be, My knife is broken. 

(b.) Thomas has tore his coat. 

Incorrect, because has tore is intended for a perfect verb-phrase, and every perfect 
verb-phrase {not progressive) must end in the perfect participle qf the verb to which the 

* Both of these expressions are good English, and, in many cases, either may be used 
with propriety. 

In order to understand the construction of '* The supper is cooking,^^ and of similar 
expressions, it is necessaiy to remember that, while the English verb has strictly no 
passive voice, it is in many instances used with a distinctly passive sense ; thus, one 
may say, 

" He heats the water," and also ** Water heats (passive in sense) readily," 
and 

" Some one cooks the cabbage," and also " Cabbage cooks slowly." 

With verbs having this double sense, the transition from the usual form with a passive 
sense to a progressive form having the same sense, is very easy. In such cases, the 
simpler expression is the more satisfactory one, and most writers will prefer, 

Tbe water is heating^ and Tbie dinner is cooking^ 
to 

The water is being heated, and TYve dixftvw Vabelua cooTiwA. 
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phrase belongs^ which, in this case, is tarn. The sentence should de, Thomas has torn hia 

coat 

(e.) Ton had ought to he ashamed of yourself. 

Incorrect, because had ought is intended for a perfect verb-phrase belonging to Um 
verb oughts and every perfect verb-phrase (not progressive), etc., etc., but ought is a defec* 
tive verb which has uo perfect participle. Probably it was intended to say, Ton oog^ 
to be ashamed of yourself. 

I>18. Select the verb-phrases in the following sentences, and correct 
all errors found in them. Tell which of the phrases are perfect, which 
are progressive, and which are perfect-progressive. Also point out all 
passive verb phrases. 

1. Have your friends came. 2. He has again began to annoy me. 3. 
How has he' bore his troubles ? 4. One poor man was bade to the feast. 
5. My son was bit by a dog. 6. He has broke his promise. 7. Were you 
chose ? 8. They have chose their own course. 9. He has already drank a 
quart of milk. 10. You have drove my horse too fast. 11. Have you ate 
your dinner? 12. He must have fell from his horse. 13. His friends have 
forsoolt him. 14. Is the water froze ? 15, This book wa^|[g^ve to me. 16. 
I had not went to school for three years. 17. The flower was almost hid 
by the loaves. 18. A messenger has rode out from the city. 19. Has the 
bell ranjr? 20. The people have rose in their own defence. 21. My faith 
was shook by this new testimony. 22. This may be showed in several 
ways. 23. Many songs were sang. 24. The ship had sank beneath the 
sea. 25. This forest has been smote by a whirlwind. 26. Have you ever 
spoke to him? 27. My watch must have been stole. 28- He has vainly 
strove to conquer his bad habits. 29. The thief was took in the act. 30. 
The tree was tore up by its roots. 81. This grass must have been trod 
upon. 32. He was bore oflf the field on the shoulders of his companions. 
83. Johnny has tore his coat. 34. The tent was wove of silk. 35. Have 
you wrote your letter? 36. He must have forgot his story. 37. Both liis 
sons had ran away. 38. How far have you rode ? 39. Mr. Stokes was 
chose chairman of the meeting. 40. The work is already began. 41. The 
independent candidate was beat by a large majority. 42. Have you forgot 
what you promised me ? 

1 0. Write twenty sentences, each containing a passive verb-phrase 
ending in the appropriate variation of some one of the following verbs : 
Bear, begin, Mte, blow, break, c/ioose, do, drive, eat, freeze, give, set, ride, see, 
slay, smite, speak, steal, tear, weave, 

020. Write twenty sentences, each containing a perfect verb-phrase 
ending in the proper variation of some one oi \.\\^ ^«v\i% va. t\\^ f<ire^oing 

Jist. 



CHAPTER V. 
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CX VII I. —Participles. 

631. A Verbal is a word derived directly 
from a verb, and sharing its nature, but also 
doing the work of another part of speech. 
Id tlie following sentence : 

(a.) I dislike to argue auch a queBtion, 
to argue ie a verbal. It is derived directly from the vorb argue and sharea 
its nature, since it indicates action, and is followed b; an object ; but it 
is also a noun, ^ce it is tbe name of an act, and is the object of the 
verb diililte, {I dialike what f) 
In the following sentence : 

(&.) The thief. Tunning Bwtftlf, escaped his pursuers, 
running is a verbal of another kind. It shares the nature of the verb 
run from which it is derived, but it does the work of an adjective, sinCB 
it modifies the noun thief. 

Such words are not verbs, since they cannot, with the help of a name- 
word, make a statement, a question, or a command. 
In the following sentence : 

I should not be blamed for diMg my duty, 
doing is a verbal of still another kind. It is derived from the verb do and 
shares ItB nature, since it eipreases action and TCiviwe* wi ohiect-comple- ' 
meat, bat, beaaaae it is the name of an act. it \6 tiao »■ ■aouTi, 
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622^ Verbals are of two kinds, yiz : Participles and In- k g 

finitives, li;c 

623. The name participle is derived from a word which means "t |^^ 
sharer" or "a partaker." 

634. A participle is a variation of a verb sharing its natuie, 
but used as the final word in a verb-phrase, or else to do tie 
work of an adjeoiive or a noun.* \t 

Here are examples — 

I. Of participles used as the fimd word in a verb-phrase : 

1. The knife was broken, 

2. He must have brohen his knife. 

3. The knife must have been broken (see also verb-phrases from 5 to 19 IndasiYe, 
under 597). 

II. Of participles doing the work of adjectives: 

1. A man, breaking (modifier of man) stones on the highway, was seen to fall heavily 
to the ^ound. 

2. 9he windows, broken (modifier of windows) by the explosion, feU with a loud 
Crash. 

IJI. Of participles doing the work of nouns : 

1. The boys were accused of breaking (name of an act) windows and doing (name ol 
an act) other mischief. 

2. You are punished for breaking your promise. 

625. Fitf ther examples of participles : 

1. A man, resting bj the roadside, found a purse. 2. An oflBcer riding 
up, told us the news. 8. The good king, betrayed by his enemies, fled to 
his castle by the sea. 

From what verbs are the participles resting^ riding^ and betrayed derived ? Show 
that they share the nature of verbs. Were the acts of resting and riding finished or 
unfinished afe the times indicated by the Yeibs found and told? Was the act expressed 
by the woci^ betrayed finished or unfinished at the time indicated by the yerhfledf 

626. Every verb not defective has two participles, one imperfect, and 
the other perfect. You have already learned how each is formed (see 
^, IV. and v.). 

* Participles doing the work of noons are called, by many, " participial nouns," by 
some, "infinitives in tn^," and by others, "gerunds. Historically they are, doubtless, 
descendants of the old infinitive in an, but, as they are at present used, they answer 
perfectly to the definition of the participle gvvexv «kboxe. TYve^ «c^ Vvwa ^«s^<s.lQleft or 
BharerSf and there is no necessity for the contuftion. W^at \xieVv\aXAx«c««»^^««^^sasi^ai%, 

"f«ffl a distinct cIabb of words. 
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► 627. An imperfect participle is one that expresses action 
Ox condition unfinished or imperfect at the time indicated by 
'!^he verb in its sentence ; as, 

A bee, busily gathering honey, flew from flower to flower. 

Here, the imperfect participle gathering expresses action nnflnished at the time indi- 
«!ated by the verb flew. We find it modified by the adverb busUy, and followed by the 
^>bject honey. Urns sharing the natnre of the incomplete verb gather^ from which it is 
derived ; but in modifying the nonn bee^ it does the work of an adjective. 

628. Note.— Observe that the participle itself has nothing to do with indicating 
time. It shows completion or incompletion, and leaves the time to be expressed by the 
▼erb. Hence, time names, like present and pasty are unsuitable to participles, 

639« A perfect participle is one that expresses action or 
condition finished or perfected at the time indicated by the 
verb; as, 

A tree, overturned by the wind, lay across our path. 

Here, the perfect participle overturned expresses action finished or perfected at the 
time indicated by the verb lay. We find it derived from the verb overturn and sharine 
its nature and meaning. So far it is a verb ; but it modifies the noun tree, and there- 
fore does the work of an adjective. 

630* Perfect participles that, like overturned^ express completed action 
endured or received by their subjects, are also called passive participles. 

031. The word modified by a participle may be called its subject. 
Thus, in the sentences under 625 above, man may be called the subject 
of resting; officer of riding; SLud king of betrayed. 

633. Verbals, like the verbs from which they are derived, 
' may be complete or incomplete ; taking objects or attribute- 
complements according to their nature and meaning. 

633. Words having the form of participles, often precede their nouns, 
but because they have nearly or quite lost their verb-nature, they are 
classed with adjectives* (see 447 a.) ; thus, 1. Our house stood by a flowing 
river. 2. This is a grinding tyranny. 3. We planted a weeping willow. 
4 We heard the shouts of the delighted children. 

♦ Verbal words used in this way, have so far lost their verb-nature, that they can- 
not take complements, and have so far approached the nature of adjectives, that they 
may be turned into adverbs by adding ly : thus, striking, strikingly ; flowing, flowingly ; 
etc. Tbey may also, like adjectives, be compared Osi efJec.V'^ \il ^\ftKay^\i^Vst^'^'sav'««t^ 
and most; thus, interesting, more int&teiivnjq^ mo8t lwtere8llTig,^\&. 
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CXIX.— How to Parse Participles. 

634* In parsmg a participle, show whether it is perfect or impel 
complete or incomplete. If it is passive, mention this £Eu;t bat say not 
of its completeness or incompleteness. If it does the work of an adjectiTi^l 
name the noon or prononn modified by it. If it does the work of a nom, li 
mention this fact, omit " perfect " or " imperfect/' and give its constmctkm. < 

Models. 

(a.) Tfte evening train turning a sharp curve, was thrattm from the 

trach» 

Turning is an imperfect participle, incomplete— reqniriDg an object, derived fromtiM 
verb tum^ and modifying the noon train. 

(6.) This fact, known only to myself, aided tne in forming an opinion. 

Knovm is a perfect, passive participle from the verb know. It modifies the noan/oet. 

{fi.) Here is a messenger, come from the General, 

CoTM is a perfect participle, complete, from the verb come. It modifies the noon 

messenger. 

id.) Being weary, I sat down to rest. 

Being is an imperfect participle, incomplete— requiring an attribute-complement, 
from the verb be. It modifies the pronoun /. 

Weary is an adjective modifying /, and the attribute-complement of the {Uirticiple 
being. ^ 

(«.) Having money in my pocket, I was somewhat independent. 

Having is an imperfect participle, incomplete— requiring an object, from the verb 
have. It modifies the pronoun /. 

635. Parse the nouns, participles, and adjectives^ in the following 

sentences : 

1. A man riding along the street was hailed by a policeman. 2. This 
man , having plenty of money, is too miserly to use it. 3. A smiling company 
greeted the teacher. 4. A floating cloud appeared in the west. 6. A cloud, 
floating up from the west, obscured the sun. 6. A child, frightened by the 
noise, ran to me for protection. 7. A frightened child ran to me for pro- 
tection. 8. A caravan, crossing the desert, encountered a terrible storm. 
9. Help coming, we took courage. 10. The traveler, chilled by the cold 
and wearied by his efforts, sat down to rest, 11. A fortress, built on the 
hillside, defended the road. 12. A ship, sailing across the channel, struck 
a hidden rock. 13. Driving their flocks before them, the Ajabs crossed the 
great plain. 14. Being a philosopher, he would not believe without evi- 
dence. 15. The bird, wounded by an arrow, fell at the edge of the marsh. 
16. A wounded (632) bird fluttered in t\\e gtaaa. YI . ^^v^^ wd&SvmoX. ^^ 
mjrskUJ, I willingly accepted tlie chaUenge. 
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B36. Below are models for the parsing of participles doing the work 
nouns. 

(a.) My amusement is skating. 

Skating is a participle, complete, from the verb skate. It is nsed as a noun, and in 
attribate-complemcnt of the verb is. 

(b.) Meading fine print tires the eyes. 

Beading is a participle, incomplete — requiring an object, from the verb read. It is 
as a noon, and is the subject of the verb tires. 

Print is a noun, singular, and the object of the participle reading. 

{c.) I am accused of being disrespectful. 

Being is a participle, incomplete— requiring an att.-comp., from the verb be. It is 
used as a noun, and is the object of the preposition qf. 

Disrespectful is an adjective used as the complement of the incomplete participl(> 
being. 

SS7, Parse the norms, participles, and adjectiyes in the following 

examples : 

1. Grinding scissors is his trade. 2. My employment is copying papers 
for the lawyers. 3. A corporal was shot for deserting liis regiment. 
4. My friends insisted upon my remaining with them. 5. He was never 
accused of being too liberaL 



CXX. — Participle-Phrases. 
638. A verb may have four participle-phrases. 

One expresses action or condition, perfected at the time indicated by the 
verb, and is, therefore, called perfect. One expresses action progressing 
• at one point of time, and perfected at another, and is, therefore, called 
perfect-progressive. Two of them show action received or endured by their 
subjects and are, therefore, passive. (Complete verbs have no passive 
participles.) 

039. Participle-phrases of the transitive verb catch : 

1. Having caught perfect participle-phrase. 

2. Having been catching. . . .perfect-progressive participle-phrase, 

, emg caug . . . . . [passive participle-phrases. 

4. Havmg been caught. . . ) 

04:0, Write the participles and the parlidiple-^hrofieQ of the following 
rerbe: 
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Model, it 

(the verb forsake being used as an example). 

Imperfect participle forsaking. 

Perfect participle '. forsaken* 

Participle-Phrases. 

Perfect having forsaken. 

Perfect-progremte having been forsaking. 

Pof^m (being forsaken. 

( having been forsaken. 

Oo, draWt catch, condemn, move, paint, builds holdy sing, toss, bury, break, 
briny, construct^ see, blow, 

04 1 . Notice that all the participle-phrases are made up of the partici- 
ples of the auxiliary verbs hate and 66, followed by one of the partidpleR 
of the verb to which the whole phrase belongs. 

642. Having, followed by an object (some name- word), ia the imper- 
fect participle of the verb have, and not part of a verb-phrase ; thos. 
Having money, he spent it freely. 

643. Being, followed by an adjective or a name-word, is the imper 
feet participle of the verb be, and not part of a verb-phrase ; as. Being 
weary, I Ml asleep. 

644. Ilaiing been, followed by an adjective or a name-word, is a parti- 
ciple-phrase of the verb be, and not a part of some larger participle-phrase; 
thus. Having been a sailor, he disliked to live ashore. 



CXXL— Parsing and Analysis. 

645. In parsing a participle-phrase, modifying a noun or pronoun, 
tell whether it is perfect, perfect- progressive, or passive. (If it is not 
passive, tell whether it is complete or incomplete.) Name the verb to 
which it belongs and the word modified by it. If the participle-phrase 
does the work of a noun, mention this fact and give its construction. 

Models for the Parsing of Participle-Phrases and theib 

Complements. 

(a.) Having caught the ball, Tho»na8 tUrctc Vt to t\ve ^atcKex. 
Bavififf caught is a perfect partic\p\e.-pYiTa6e, \xvcom^Ve\,^-x%^\x\xx\L^ ^V^V^wsoi 
e verb catch. It modifies the noun Thomw- 
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C&.) Saving been thrown out of employment, he was in danger of want. 

Having been thrown is a passive participle-phrase, belonging to tbe verb ihrwo. It 
xnodifies the pronoun he, • 

(c.) Having been a printer all hit life, he knew no otlter trade. 

Having been is a perfect partidple-phrase, incomplete— requiring an at^-comp., from 
Che Tcrb be. It modifies the pronoon he, 

Ffinter is a nonn, singular, and the attrilmte'Complement of the participle-phrase 
having been, 

(<?.) Having been plowing all day^ he was tireud and hungry. 

Having been plowing Is a perfect-progressiye partidplei^hrase, complete^ fit)m the 
rerb plow. It modifies the pronoun he, 

646. Parse all name- words, adjectives, verbd and verb-phrases, parti- 
ciples and participle-phrases, in the following sentences : 

1. Having received assistance from my friends, I carried out my plan. 
2. Having been attending closely to the lecture, we did not notice the 
lateness of the hour. 8. His work, finished in good time, shows his din- 
gence. 4. Having been expecting him for several days, his arrival did not 
surprise us. 5. The thief, caught in the act of stealing, was dUiged to 
confess. 6. Taking a musket in his hand, he stepped into the front ralt^ 
7. Being warned in a dream, Joseph fled from the country. 8. A running 
brook keeps the garden moist. 9. The sun is rising. 10. The sun rising, 
dispelled the mists. 11. He has finished his work. 12. The child, re- 
proved for his disobedience, fretted and complained. 13. He w^Hreproved 
for his disobedience. 14. The children, assemblftig around the fire,, asked 
for a story. 15. The children were assembling around the fije. 16. The 
boy, hurt by the fall, began to cry. 17. Having little sense, he n^ule a 
great failure. 18. The old man, being a cripple, could not escape. 19. 
The house is being built, 20. Being a minor, he coald not vote. 21. Be- 
ing very angry at the insult, I could make no reply. 

647. Models for the parsing of participle-phrases used as nouns, and 
their complements : 

(a.) He was reproved for having whispered in sehoefl. 

Having whispered is a perfect partidple-phrase, complete. It is nsed as a noun, 
and is the object of the preposition qf, 

(P.) A soldier was punished for having been asleep while on duty. 

Having been is a perfect participle-phrase, incomplete — requiring an att.-comp. It 
is used as a noun, and is the object of the prcposition/or. 

Asleep is an adjective, the attribute-complement of the incomplete participle-phrase 
having been, 

S4:S. Parse the verbs, verb-phrases, paiXM^^lea, Wid Tjaitlciijle-phrases 
in the following sentences : 
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1. He was suspected of having stolen something. 2. Ton are chaiged 
with having heen engaged in smuggling silks. 3. We were fearful of 
being carried past the station. 4. He was celebrated for having, at one 
time, owned the finest yacht on the river. 

Analyze the sentences under 646 and 648. 

Models. 

No. 8, nnder 640. 

Work Shows Dhjosnob 

[his ^ 

[flnished 

[fa time 

[good 

No. 81, under G46. 

I OouiJ) XAXB Bbflt 

|befag *angry |no 

^ insnlt 
[this 

NoTE.—The complement of a verbal Ib pat in italict, and marked with a star if it Is ap 
attribute-complement. 



CXXIL— The Second Kind of Verbals.— Infinitives. 

649. The infinitive is the name-form of a verb, usually 
preceded by to^ and so used as to share the nature of the verb 
and, at the same time, do the work of some other part ol 
speech, usually that of a noun. For example. 

To teach idle pupils is disagreeable work. 

Here the infinitive to teach is the name of an act, therefore it is a noun ; 
hut it is derived from the verb tea/ih, and is followed by an object pupils, 
and, therefore, shares the nature of a verb. 

650. Note.— There is no good reason for calling these words ir\finiUve8t bat this is 
their recognized name. 

651* Form the infinitives of the following verbs : go^ run, strike, eat, 
catch, sing, pointy and sit, 

0^2* A verb ma^have five infinit\ve-i^\iT«fiea,^oTme.^«.^^Q^riv\3^^ 
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Infinitive-phrases of the verb catch : 

1. (To) be catching progremve infinitive-phrase. 

2. (To) have caught perfect infinitive-phrase, 

8. (To) have been catching, .perfect-progressive infinitive-phrase, 

"• \^l , ^^ ^ *,*"{■ passive infinitive-phrases. 

2. (To) have been caught. . K 

($53* Infinitives and infinitive-phrases may be parsed nearly according 
to the order given for participles used as noan& 

654. Models. 

(a.) J tvished to overtake the eoaeh. 

To overtake is an inflnitiye, incomplete— requiring an object, the object of the verb 

wished, 

(fi.) Now is the time to begin. 

To begin is an inflnitive, complete, modifying the noun time, 

(fi.) I eanie to visit you. 
To visit la an inflnitiye, incomplete— requiring an object, modifying the verb came. 

(jct.) To hesitate now, is to fail. 

To Tiesitate is an infinitive, complete, the subject of the verb is. 
TofcM is an inflnitiye, complete, the complement of the verb is, 

655* Models for the parsing of infinitive-phrases and their comple- 
ments : 
(e.) To be troubled about such trifling tnatterSf shows a narrow ftiind. 

To be troubled is a passive inflnitive-phrase from the verb troubled. It is the subject 

of shows, 

(/.) He ordered his company to advance. 

To advance Is an inflnitiye, complete. With its subject oompanyf it forms the object 
of the verb ordered. (He ordered what f) 

ig.) We believed him to be deceiving us. 

To be deceiving Is an inflnitive phrase, incomplete— requiring an object, from the vert 
deceive. With its subject, it forms the object of believed, (We believed whcU f) 

NoTB 1.— The meaning of a sentence, containing an inflnitive and its subject and used 
as the object of a transitive verb, may be expressed by changing the subject of the infln* 
itive into the subject of a passive verb-phrase modifled by the inflnitive ; thus, 

I told him to remain = He was told (or directed) by me to remain. 

They asked rae to stay = I was asked by them to stay. 

We compelled them to be quiet = They were compelled by us to be qniet. 

Note 2.— Sometimes an inflnitive is placed out of its natural order; thus, 

(Ji.) For him to do such an act is shameful (= To do such an act is shameful 

for him). 

To do is BXi Inflnitive, incomplete— requiring an object; the subject of the verb is, 
(The phrase /or him modifles the adjective sharru^ul.) 

35S. Parse the following infinitives and \n^tv\\AV^-^\^^sfc^\ 
/. To write legibly is a useful accomp^aAimeivX.. 'vi.^'^Ck \^^ VfikT^KSiSs^^^ 
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p-phrases of the verb catrh : 

Fo) be catclnng pr'-gnmi'' itijtniti'tjphrntt. 

Po) bave caughl ptrf it i-f ■ iH".-jArnv. 

">1 have been catching, .ii-r'-rt ^.r-iyrntit: t^fii'U'r.r piiT'i»». 

P(To) be canght. '., .,^^,. j n u- 

C(T(i) have been canght.. )' ■""*'' i-.^bk. "■;./- 1-.«. 

9. Infinitivee and infinitive-phrMM initjbn ^mtrrA n«iirl7«'<''ri'llti|i 
^ nvder given for paniciples csf^d a« nnniiii. 

(a.) / teithnt tn ttrrrtnh' Ihti 'Barh. 

aiiBtiAAie,lDeaiapletx~m\-i.r'.t,n (r> •.hyti.iJif 'il>)u.l i-t Hn •Mb 

n>S«etelauiliilliill[Te,complcI«. in',dirjlri« thr m. ,i. Hkm, 

it.) 1 rimt f, rltU v". 
radiUtoaiiinflDltlTe, iiicaniplel«~r«in:r:n2*n'<^i"i. ri.>^itfM Ih'- 'i-iii i.iuiii.. 

ToJlMUali is an InflnitiTC, compl"-'!. -t.". ' .>.> i >;f <l^ - .1, 1. 
Tb/itf ii an indiiitire. complete, it," ''.'<rr.i,.>'rr,' /,•',( ».<. .'iLf., 

G6S- Models for tLeparaini; 'if lritiriitir>' j/lifiB^n uii'l ilii^ii i.i.iii|ili> 

TabttniMidi^x f^Ati lnllni(iy'-.j,i,nt«- 1i:in (l.n n.ili (.(.nMnf. Ii i.. iiik .i>I<|li:1 

31) Udcance III an InHnifivn, mmpl'ti;, Wirli lu >Mlt]''<'< iJiiifWu, llftiiiiw Iliu i.lijuot 
cf Uw verb ori^rfi^. lat iiti\i:ra\ wh't' fi 

TbbtieaiHngl' an inflnltive plii-a-n. lii".ni|.I ofiiililii^ hii ..IjRPt, rri.in ilia vart 

■ ■ . Wlthiwmbjcct, llforaiH tli<:i.hj<«<.rWl*i-H<. (Wn rK^ki>BmMuJ/i 

"■niog oF a Hcnlc^ncn, i^'iriiiiliiln;; »■• lirHirlltroiiiiil lit euI^scI uuI pKed 
-anhitlvfl verb, may Iht -i.\.ii--iA l.y i biuii;lui| lln aiildiiet of ll>« infl» 
Utalo Uiu aiibjuirL or a iiaselvc rcrb-]>}irin<i uiiidllli4 liy Itia luflnlilvii[ tliui, 
E pa ITU ln1(t ('.r illrwlol) bjr me to rcmiliL 

*~*^ „.,„ ,„ ,,„. 

re compelled bf oi to ba qnlst. 
ODt or tti DalnnI order ; ihaa, 
'tnmt/Ml (= To do mch (n act 1> ahamefn] 
bin). 

llriBgw object, the aabjecl of tlig verb U. 
— l«W.) 
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edge is to acquire strengtli. 8. The business of the phyBidan is to heal 
the sick. 4. To learn is difScult for some people. 5. He tried to learn to lii 

sing a song. 6. For you to object is discourteous. 7. He b^an to be I i 

weary. 8. The officers forced their men to advance. 9. My desire to |^ 
visit London, seemed likely to be realized. (To visit m in apportion wUh 
DESIRE, and TO BE REALIZED modifies Liss3:<Y.) 10. Ta he forgotten is I v : 
more painful than to be remembered unkindly. (To bb KW^fTCMBWRWD is the \^n 
suJtject of a suppressed verb,) 

CXXIIL— Infinitives Without " To.- 

657. To is not a necessary part of the infinitive. It is 
always omitted when the infinitive follows do, may, can, 
must, shall, or will in verb-phrases ; thus^ the verb-phrase in, 

You must gOf 

is made up of the auxiliary verb must and the infinitive go, 
used without to. 

658. The to of the infinitive is also usually omitted after bid, dare, let, 

m^ke, need, see, fed, hear, and sometimes after please, have, and help ; as, 

1. Let me answer yon. 3. Please bring me a glass of water. 3. He 
DARES do anything. 4. Help rae carry this box. 5. We SAW him throw 
the stone. 6. We heard her caU us. 7. They would not have us go. 
8. He BADE me sit quietly. 9. I could FEEL the earth tremble, 10. He 
would not LET me be abused. 

659. Parse the infinitives and infinitive-phrases in the sentences 
given above, remembering that in many cases the infinitives and their 
subjects, taken together, form objects of the verbs which they follow. 

060. The infinitive without to is also frequently iiSjdd aft;er had rather, 

had better, or Jiad as lief; thus, 

1. He HAD BETTER Stay at home. 3. He HAD BATHEB stay here than 
go elsewhere. 3. I had as lief work as play, 

661. Note.— These are idiomatic expressions, that can hardly be analyzed satis- 
factorily. For instance, in No. 1 above, better is a mere adverb meaning more advan- 
tageously and modifying the infinitive stay. Usually we can omit an adverb without 
destroying the meaning of the sentence in which it stands ; but in this case, if we omit 
better we have left " He had stay,'"'' which means nothing. All inconsistency may be 
avoided by using would instead of had ; thus, "He wovild (Jl^Uw^ «t^Y^** etc.; but those 
who prefer to use the other form can sustain tliem6«>Weft\stTx«il«t«ax»\ftV>aaxv^^E5i^\ 

anjrnamber of classic English writers. 
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6B2. Parse all verbs and verb-phrases, all verbals and verbal-phrases, 
and also all italicized words, in the following sentences : 

1. I spoke to him about working for me. 2. I am requested to make 
the following announcement. 3. A quarrel having arisen, the new plan 
was abandoned. 4. We are accused of having attempted to influence our 
friends to vote against him. 5. For him to have consented to such a bar- 
gain was disgracefuL 6. They must have been astonished to see us come. 
7. They charged him with being a tJUef, 8. Do you expect m>en to believe 
such vrUd stories t 

CXXIV. — Exercises. 

663* Select and parse all nouns, noun-phrases, pronouns, adjectives, 
Terl)8, verb-phrases, and verbal-phrases in the following poem . 

SANDALPHON.*— Henby W. Longfellow. * 

L 

Have you read in the Talmud of old. 
In the legends the Rabbins have told 

Of the limitless realms of the air. 
Have you read it — the marvelous story 
Of Sandalphon, the Angel of Glory, 

Sandalphon, the Angel of Prayer ? 

IL 

How, erect, at the outermost gates 
Of the City Celestial he waits. 

With his feet on the ladder of light, 
That, crowded with angels unnumbered. 
By Jacob was seen as he slumbered 

Alone in the desert at night? 

ni. 
The Angels of Wind and of Fire 
Chant only one hymn, and expire 

With the song's irresistible stress; 
Expire in their rapture and wonder. 
As harpstrings are broken asunder 

By music they throb to express. 

IV. 

But, serene in the rapturous throng. 
Unmoved by the rush of the songf, 

With eyes unimpassioned and slow. 
Among the dead angela, t\ie ^eaXXvV^^ 
Sandalphon stands U8teiiin^,\yte«A)D\e«ss 
To sounds that aacend iiom\i^a^ v— 
* ^ '^"Qi*«'V>n of Messrs. Hougliton, "Miffiiii & Co.,'p\iXi^^'&t^ ^i\\jsii^^^^"^^'^ 
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664. Nona, Q^estionb, and SueeBSTioin. 

1. Nouns, 8 ; nonn-phrases, 2 ; pronoanfi, 2 ; ad jectiyes, 2 (a, an, and the are not counted 

^ere nor in the other e^tanzas) ; verb-phrases, 8. In this enumeration the expressions 

** .Angel of Glory " and " Angel of Prayer " are counted as noun-phrases. They might be 

Analyzed, but the poet by his capitals has indicated that he conceires of them as names. 

The pronoun that is understood before the word Bobbins, If it were expressed it 
Wonld be tbe object of the yerb-phrase have told. Of old, see 090. Story is in appo- 
Bition with U. With what word is the noun-phrase *' Angel of Glory " in apposition ? 

n. Noons, 8; noon-phrase, 1 ; pronouns, 4 ; adjectives, 4 ; verbs, 2; verb-phrase, 1 ; 
verbal, 1. 

City Cdet^U is taken together as a noun-phrase. What pronoun is modified by the 
adjective tfree^ / Oti^ermof/, see 468. What is the antecedent of Ma^, and what parti- 
ciple modifies it ? Unnumbered^ see 428. What is the sobject of the verb-phrase was 
seen t AUmSy see 432. 

TTT. Noons, 7 ; noun-phrase, 1 ; pronouns, 2 ; adjectives, 2 ; verbs, 4 ; verb-phrase, 1 ; 
verbal, 1. 

** Angels of Wind and of Fire " may be regarded as a plural noun-phrase. The infini- 
tive to repress modifies the verb throb / it is incomplete, and its object is which^ under- 
stood; thus, **by the music which they throb to express.*' Bapture and wonder are 
names of feelings. 

rv. Nouns, 7; adjectives, 8; verbs, 2; verbal, 1. What noun is modified by serene^ 
unmovedy and deathless T What noun is modified by unimpassioned and slow t Breath- 
lesSy see 428. From below ^ see 690. 

V. Nouns, 10 ; pronouns, 3 ; adjectives, 2 (both used after their nouns) ; verbs, 8 ; 
verb-phrase, 1 ; verbals, 2. The infinitive to bear^ taken with its subject mortalSy forms 
the object of what preposition ? 

VI Nouns, 10; noun-phrase, 1 ; pronouns, 5; adjective, 1 ; verbs, 3 ; verb-phrase, 1. 
Ihtrple and red are here the names of colors. City Immortal may be parsed as a noun- 
phrase. What is the subject of wqfted f 



CXXV. — Analysis and Punctuation. 

665. In parsing verbal-phrases as well as verb-phrases, it is an instruc- 
tive exercise to analyze them occasionally, naming the parts of which they 
ai-e composed ; thus. 

Having been disappointed ao ofteny he began to lose courage. 

Having been disappointed is a passive participle-phrase, from the verb disappoint. 
It is made up of the auxiliary phrase hai)ing been and the perfect participle disappointed. 
The auxiliary phrase having been is made up of the imperfect participle having and the 
perfect participle been. The whole verbal-phrase modifies the pronoun he, 

666. The table on p. 196 shows the composition of the verb-phrases and 
the verbal-phrases belonging to the irregular yerh forsake. Only a single 
specimen of each kind of phrase is given.. For instance, along with verb- 

phraae No. 1, helong also those begititvVxig mWi doea wA d\^ \ -^(e>&CL^'5»,'^^ 
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CXIX.— How to Parse Participles. 

634. In parsing a participle, show whether it is perfect or impeifecti. 
complete or incomplete. If it is passive, mention this fact but say nothui|f j 
of its completeness or incompleteness. If it does the work of an adjecdye^ 
name the noun or pronoun modified by it. If it does the work of a noon, 
mention this fact, omit " perfect " or " imperfect/' and give its constrnctioo. 

Models. 

(a.) 17<e evening train turning a sharp curve, was thrown from the 

tracks 

Turning is an imperfect participle, incomplete— reqniriog an object, derived fromiiie 
verb turuy and modifying the noun train. 

ip.) Th is /act, known only to myself, aided me in forming an opinion. 

Knovm is a perfect, passive participle from the verb know. It modifies the noon/oef. 
(c.) Here is a messenger, eome from the General, 

Come is a perfect participle, complete, from the verb come. It modifies the noon 

messenger. 

(d.) Being weary, I sat down to rest. 

Being is an imperfect participle, incomplete— requiring an attiibnte-complement. 
from the verb be. It modifies the pronoun /. 

Weary is an adjective modifying /, and the attribute-complement of the participle 
being. * 

(e.) Having money in my pocket, I was somewhat independent. 

Having is an imperfect participle, incomplete— requiring an object, from the verb 
have. It modifies the pronoun I. 

635. Parse the nouns, participles, and adjectiyes, in the following 

sentences : 

1. A man riding along the street was hailed by a policeman. 2. This 
man, having plenty of money, is too miserly to use it. 3. A smiling company 
greeted the teacher. 4. A floating cloud appeared in the west. 6. A cloud, 
floating up from the west, obscured the sun. 6. A child, frightened by the 
noise, ran to me for protection. 7. A frightened child ran to me for pro- 
tection. 8. A caravan, crossing the desert, encountered a terrible storm. 
9. Help coming, we took courage. 10. The traveler, chilled by the cold 
and wearied by his efforts, sat down to rest. 11. A fortress, built on the 
hillside, defended the road. 12. A ship, sailing across the channel, struck 
a hidden rock. 13. Driving their flocks before them, the .^^bs crossed the 
great plain. 14. Being a philosopher, he would not believe without evi- 
dence. 15. The bird, wounded by an arrow, fell at the edge of the marsh. 
Id A wounded (632) bird fluttered in t\ie gtaaa. VI. ^Bfem^ «2pd&S«sq.\. ^^. 
mjr skill, I willingly accepted tlie chaUeiiRe, 
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636. Below are models for the parsing of participles doing the work 
nouns. 

(a.) My amusement ia akating. 

Skating is a participle, complete, from the verb skate. It is nsed as a noun, and Ib 
attribate-complement of the verb is, 

(b.) Reutding fine print tires the eyes. 

Beading is a participle, incomplete— requiring an object, from the verb read. It is 
as a noun, and is the subject of the verb tires. 

Print is a noon, singular, and the object of the participle reading. 

(c.) I an^ accused of being disrespectful. 

Being is a participle, incomplete— requiring an att.-comp^ from the verb be. It is 
used as a noun, and is the object of the preposition qf, 

Disrespectftd is an adjective used as the complement of the incomplete participle 

637. Parse the norms, participles, and adjectives in the following 

examples : 

1. Grinding scissors is his trade. 2. My employment is copying papers 
for the lawyers. 3. A corporal was shot for deserting liis regiment. 
4. My friends insisted ux>on my remaining with them. 5. He was never 
accused of being too liberaL 



CXX. — Participle-Phrases. 
638. A verb may have four paHiciple-phrases. 

One expresses action or condition, perfected at the time indicated by the 
verb, and is, therefore, called perfect. One expresses action progressing 
• at one point of time, and perfected at another, and is, therefore, called 
perfect-progressive. Two of them show action received or endured by their 
subjects and are, therefore, passim. (Ck)mplete verbs have no passive 
participles.) 

039. Participle-phrasec of the transitive verb CATCH : 

1. Having caught perfect participle-phrase. 

2. Having been catching.. . .perfect-progressive participle-phrase. 

. emg caug ......... tpfji^g^j^g participle-phrases. 

4. Havmg been caught. . . ) 

040. Wnte the participles and the pan\cV^\fe-^\ii^S8«^ q^ tha follQwin^ 
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Model, 
(the verb forsakb being used as an example). 

Imperfect participle forsaking. 

Perfect participle forsaken* 

Participle-Phrases. 

Perfect having forsaken. 

Perfect-progressive having been forsaking. 

Passive (being forsaken. 

( having been forsaken. 

Oo, draw, catch, condemn, move, paint, builds hold, sing, toss, bury, break, 
bring, construct, see, blow. 

04 1 • Notice that all the participle-phrases are made np of the partid- 
pies of the auxiliary verbs have and be, followed by one of the partidpleR 
of the verb to which the whole phrase belongs. 

642. Having, followed by an object (some name- word), is- the imper- 
fect participle of the verb have, and not part of a verb-phrase ; thus. 
Having money, he spent it freely. 

643* Being, followed by an adjective or a name-word, is the imper 
feet participle of the verb be, and not part of a verb-phrase ; as, Being 
weary, I ft»ll asleep. 

644. Having been, followed by an adjective or a name-word, is a parti- 
ciple-phrase of the verb be, and not a part of some larger participle-phrase; 
thus. Having been a sailor, he disliked to live ashore. 



CXXI. — Parsing and Analysis. 

645. In parsing a participle-phrase, modifying a noun or pronoun, 
tell whether it is perfect, perfect-progressive, or passive. (If it is not 
passive, tell whether it is complete or incomplete.) Name the verb to 
which it belongs and the word modified by it. If the participle-phrase 
does the work of a noun, mention this fact and give its construction. 

Models for the Parsing of Participle-Phrases and theib 

Complements. 

(a.) Having caught the hall, Tlionvas tUretc It to tlxc fiattiUev. 
Bavififf caught is a perfect participle-pYira8e,\ivcom^Ve\,e^x%^\x\tm\j,«sv^\«dv.^\^ 
the verb catch. It modifies the noun Thomois. 
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<^.) Having been thrown out of employment, he wtM in danger of want. 

Having been thrown is a passiye participle-phrase, belonging to tbe verb ihrwo. It 
modifies the pronoun he, • 

{c) Having been a printer all his life, he knew no otiter trade. 

Having been is a perfect participle-phrase, incomplete— requiring an at^-comp., from 
the verb be. It modifies the prononn he. 

Printer is a nonn, singular, and the attrilmte-complement of the participle-phrase 
Aavingbeen, 

(d.) Having been plowing all day^ he was tired and hungry. 

Having been plowing Is a perfect-progressive partidple^hrase, complete, fit)m the 
Terb plow. It modifies the prononn he, 

646. Parse all name-words, adjectives, verbA and verb-phrases, parti- 
ciples and participle-phrases, in the following sentences : 

1. Having received assistance from my friends, I carried out my plan. 
3. Having been attending closely to the lecture, we did not notice the 
lateness of the hour. 8. His work, finished in good time, shows his difl- 
gence. 4. Having been expecting him for several days, his arrival did not 
surprise us. 5. The thief, caught in the act of stealing, was dUiged to 
confess. 6. Taking a musket in his hand, he stepped into the front ralt^ 
7. Being warned in a dream, Joseph fled from the country. 8. A running 
brook keeps the garden moist. 9. The sun is rising. 10. The sun rising, 
dispelled the mists. 11. He has finished his work. 12. The child, re- 
proved for his disobedience, fretted and complained, 13. He wg|japroved 
for his disobedience, 14. The children, assembling around the fire, asked 
for a story. 15. The children were assembling around the fite. 16. The 
boy, hurt by the fall, began to cry. 17. Having little sense, he lae^e a 
great failure. 18. The old man, belug a cripple, could not escape. 19. 
The house is being built, 20. Being a minor, he could not vote. 21. Be- 
ing very angry at the insult, I could make no reply. 

647. Models for the parsing of participle-phrases used as nouns, and 
their complements : 

(a.) He was reproved for having whispered in seho€fl^ 

Having whispered Is a perfect participle-phrase, complete. It is used as a nonn, 
and is the object of the preposition qf, 

(5.) A soldier was punished for having been asleep while on duty. 

Having been Is a perfect participle-phrase, Incomplete— requiring an att.-comp. It 
is used as a noon, and is the object of the prcposition/or. 

Asleep is an adjective, the attribute-complement of the incomplete participle-phrase 
having been, 

348. Parse the verbs, verb-plirases, paiX\d^l^, and ijartidple-phrases 
in the following sentences : 
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1. He was suspected of having stolen something. 2. Ton are charged 
with having been engaged in smuggling silks. 3. We were fearful of 
being carried past the station. 4. He was celebrated for having, at one 
time, owned the finest yacht on the liver. 

Analyze the sentences under 646 and 648. 

Models. 

No. 8, under 646. 

WoBK 8bowb Dhjobnob 

[Us ^ 

jflpished 

[in time 

[good 

No. 81, under 646. 

I OaoLD MASS Bbflt 

(being *angfy [no 

^ insult 
[this 

KoTE.->The complement of a verbal Is put in italics, and marked with a star if It is ai> 
attribute-complement. 



CXXIL— The Second Kind of Verbals.— Infinitives. 

649. The infifiitive is the name-form of a verb, usually 
preceded by to, and so used as to share the nature of the verb 
and, at the same time, do the work of some other part of 
speech, usually that of a noun. For example. 

To teach idle pupils is disagreeable work. 

Here the Infinitive to teach is the name of an act, therefore it is a noun ; 
hut it is derived from the verh teach, and is foUowed hy an object pupUs, 
and, therefore, shares the nature of a verh. 

650* KoTB.— There is no good reason for calling these words ii\finiUve8t bat this ia 
their recognized name. 

651* Form the infinitives of the following verbs ; go^ run, strike, eat, 
catch, sing^ point, and sit. 

0^2m A verb ma v have five iiiftmtWe-i^\iT«afc^,^oTta^^«>a^o'wii\5^^'s*, 
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Infinitive-plirases of the verb catch : 

1. (To) be catching progremve inflnUive-phrase. 

2. (To) have caught perfect infinitive-phrase, 

8. (To) have been catching, .perfect-progressive infinitive-phrase, 

t" )rJ*i oe caug t ••••(. passive infinitive-phrases. 

2. (To) have been caught. . ) 

€>53* Infinitives and infinitive-phrases may be parsed nearly according 
to the order given for participles used as nouns. 

654. Models. 

(a.) I wished to overtake the eoaeh. 

To overtake Is an inflnitlye, incomplete— requiring an object, the object of the yerb 

wMied, 

0,) Now is the time to begin. 

To begin is an inflnitlve, complete, modifying the nonn time, 

{C.) I earne to visit you. 
To fisit is an inflnitive, Incomplete— reqairing an object, modifying the verb came, 

id.) To hesitate now, is to fail. 

To Tiesitate is an inflnltive, complete, the Bubject of the verb U. 
To fail is an infinitive, complete, the complement of the verb is, 

655. Models for the parsing of infinitive-phrases and their comple- 
ments : 

(e.) To be troubled about sueh trifling tnattersf shows a narrow inind. 

To be troubied is a passive Infinitive-phraBe from the verb troubled. It is the subject 

Qi shows, 

(/.) He ordered his company to advance* 

To advance is an infinitive, complete. With its subject company^ it forms the object 
of the verb ordered. (He ordered what f) 

(ff.) We believed him to be deceiving tis. 

To be deceiving Is an infinitive-phrase, incomplete-— requiring an object, from the verlr 
deeeive. With its subject, it forms the object of believed. (We believed what ?) 

Note 1.— The meaning of a sentence, containing an infinitive and its subject and used 
as the object of a transitive verb, may be expressed by changing the subject of the infin* 
itive into the subject of a passive verb-phrase modified by the infinitive ; thus, 

I told him to remain = He was told (or directed) by me to remain. 

They asked me to stay = I was asked by them to stay. 

We compelled them to be quiet = They were compelled by us to be quiet. 

NoTB 2. — Sometimes an infinitive is placed out of its natural order* thus, 

(/L) For him to do such an act is shameful (= To do such an act is shameful 

for him). 

To do ^ an infinitive, incomplete— requiring an object; the subject of the verb is, 
(The phrase for him modifies the adjective shximtfiU.) 

030. Parse the following infimtWea b.\\^ m^mNlv^^-^^^^^fc^*. 
f. To wnte legibly is a useM accom^Aift\iTtiexiV "^^."^^ ^^m^NsOksssss^ 
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edge is to acquire strengtii. 3. The business of the physician is to heal 
the sick. 4. To learn is difiScult for some people. 5. He tried to learn to 
sing a song. 6. For you to object is discourteous. 7. He began to be 
weary. 8, The officers forced their men to advance. 9. My desire to 
visit London, seemed likely to be realized. (To visit is in apposition with 
DESiRB, and TO be bealized modifies likelt.) 10. To be forgotten is 
more painful than to be remembered unkindly. (To bb bicmtcmbkrwd ie the 
suiject of a suppressed 'oerb,) 



CXXIII.— Infinitives Without "To.- 

657. To is not a necessary part of the infinitive. It is 
always omitted when the infinitive follows do, may, can, 
must, shall, or will in verb-phrases ; thus, the verb-phrase in, 

You must go, 

is made up of the auxiliary verb must and the infinitive go, 
used without to. 

658. The to of the Infinitive is also usually omitted after bid, dare, let, 

m>aJce, need, see, fed, hear, and sometimes after please, have, and help ; as, 

1. Let me answer you. 3. Please bring me a glass of water. 3. He 
DABES do anything. 4. Help me carri/ this box. 5. We saw him throw 
the stone. 6. We heard her call us. 7. They would not have us go. 
8. He bade me sit quietly. 9. I could feel the earth tremble. 10. He 
would not let me be abused. 

659. Parse the infinitives and infinitive-phrases in the sentences 
given ahove, remembering that in many cases the infinitives and their 
subjects, taken together, form objects of the verbs which they follow. 

660. The infinitive without to is also frequently usjed after had rather, 

had better, or Juzd as lief; thus, 

1. He HAD BETTEB Stay at home. 3. He HAD BATHEB stay here than 
go elsewhere. 3. I had as lief work as play, 

661. NoTB.— These are idiomatic expressions, that can hardly be analyzed satis- 
factorily. For instance, in No. 1 above, better is a mere adverb meaning more cuivan- 

tageously and modifying the infinitive stay. Usually we can omit an adverb without 
destroying the meaning of the sentence in which it stands ; but in this case, if we omit 
better we have left " He had stay,'*'' which means nothing. All inconsistency may be 
avoided by nsing wovid instead of had ; thus, ^''Tle -w otAQl <>i\X«t> ^Xa.-^ C' «tc.% hut those 
.vbo prefer to use the other form can sustaVn \aaftmsfeV?eft>s!ix^l«t«aR» v^K^^^xaa^jb^V 
ADx number of classic English writers. 
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6B2. Parse all verbs and verb-phrases, all verbals and verbal-phrases, 
and also all italicized words, in the following sentences : 

1. I spoke to him abont working for me. 2. I am requested to make 
the following announcement. 3. A quarrel having arisen, the new plan 
was abandoned. 4. We are accused of having attempted to influence our 
friends to vote against him. 5. For him to have consented to such a bar- 
gain, was disgraceful, 6. They must have been astonished to see us come. 
7. They charged him with being a thief. 8. Do you expect msn to believe 
such toild stories f 

CXXIV.— Exercises. 

663* Select and parse all nouns, noun-phrases, pronouns, adjectives, 
verl)8, verb-phrases, and verbal-phrases in the following poem . 

SANDALPHON.*— 'Henby W. Longfellow. * 

L 

Have you read in the Talmud of old. 
In the legends the Rabbins have told 

Of the limitless realms of the air. 
Have you read it — the marvelous story 
Of Sandalphon, the Angel of Glory, 
Sandalphon, the Angel of Prayer ? 

II. 
How, erect, at the outermost gates 
Of the City Celestial he waits. 

With his feet on the ladder of light, 
That, crowded with angels unnumbered. 
By Jacob was seen as he slumbered 
Alone in the desert at night? 

ni. 
The Angels of Wind and of Fire 
Chant only one hymn, and expire 

With the song's irresistible stress ; 
Expire in their rapture and wonder, 
As harpstrings are broken asunder 
By music they throb to express. 

rv. 
But, serene in the rapturous throng. 
Unmoved by the rush of the son^, 

With eyes unimpassioned and slow, 
Among the dead angels, tVie deaX\\\^^ 
Sandalphon stands A\8teniivR,\iTei«A\iVfe«^, 
To sounds that ascend itonxAodsyw \— 
'r "^iiatWoiiofMesars. Houghton, immn & Co., v^\i\^\i«^ ^W^t^j^^^^^'^^^' 
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664. Notes, Qthestions, and Suqgbbtionb. 

1. Nouns, 8 ; noun-phrases, 2 ; pronoans, 2 ; adjectives, 2 (a, an, and ^ are not counted 
here nor in the other stanzas) ; verb-phrases, 8. In this enumeration the expressions 
*' Angel of Glory " and " Angel of Prayer " are coanted as noun-phrases. They might be 
analyzed, but the poet by his capitals has indicated that he conceives of them as names. 

The pronoun that is understood before the word bobbins. If it were expressed it 
wonld be the object of the verb-phrase have told. Qf old, see 690. Story is in appo- 
sition with it. With what word is the noun-phrase *^ Angel of Glory " in apposition ? 

n. Nouns, 8; noun-phrase, 1 ; pronoans, 4 ; adjectives, 4 ; verbs, 2; verb-phrase, 1 ; 
verbal, 1. 

(^ CdestUd is taken together as a noun-phrase. What pronoun is modified by the 
adjective 0rec^/ Outermost, see 463. What is the antecedent of Mo^, and what parti- 
ciple modifies it ? Unnumbered, see 428. What is the subject of the verb-phrase woe 
seen f Alone, see 432. 

m. Nouns, 7 ; noun-phrase, 1 ; pronoans, 2 ; adjectives, 2 ; verbs, 4 ; verb-phrase, 1 ; 
verbal, 1. 

"■ Angels of Wind and of Fire ^' may be regarded as a plural nonn-phrase. The infini- 
tive to express modifies the verb throb ; it is incomplete, and its object is which, under- 
stood; thus, **by the music which they throb to express.'* Bapture and wonder are 
names of feelings. 

rv. Nouns, 7; adjectives, 8; verbs, 2; verbal, 1. What noun is modified by serene, 
unmoved, and deathless f What noun is modified by unimpassUmed and slow f Breath" 
less, see 428. From below ^ see 690. 

V. Nouns, 10 ; pronouns, 3 ; adjectives, 2 (both used after their nouns) ; verbs, 8 ; 
verb-phrase, 1 ; verbals, 2. The infinitive to bear, taken with its subject mortals, forms 
the object of what preposition ? 

VL Nouns, 10; noun-phraae, 1 ; pronouns, 5; adjective, 1 ; verbs, 3 ; verb-phrase, 1. 
Purple and red are here the names of colors. CUy Immortal may be parsed as a noun- 
phrase. What is the subject of wctftedf 



CXXV. — Analysis and Punctuation. 

665. In parsing verbal-plirases as well as verb-phrases, it is an instruc- 
tive exercise to analyze them occasionally, naming the parts of which they 
are composed ; thus. 

Having been disappointed 80 often, he began to lose courage. 

Having been disappointed is a passive participle-phrase, from the verb disappoint. 
It is made up of the auxiliary phrase having been and the perfect participle disappointed. 
The auxiliary phrase having been is made up of the imperfect participle having and the 
perfect participle been. The whole verbal-phrase modifies the pronoun he, 

660. The table on p. 196 shows the composition of the verb-phrases and 
the verbal-phrases belonging to the irregular verb forsake. Only a single 
specimen of each kind of phrase is given.. ¥oi vas.\a.\yce, ^<a\i^"mth verb- 
pbraae No, 1, belong also those beginiimg ^>iXi doe% wA d.\^ ; -^^S^'^.^.'^ 
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belong those beginning with can, muM, shaUy wiU, might, could, should 
and woidd ; and with No. 3, belong those beginning with U, are, was, and 
loere. (See 697.) 

667. Analyze the verb and verbal -phrases ^ven under 656 and 660, 
referring to the table on page 196, when you have occasion to do so. 

668. Adjectives and participles, followed by modifying 
phrases, should he set off by commas ; as, 

1. Strong in his integrity, he was able to defy his enemies. 

2. The rain, falling in torrents, drenched the thirsty earth. 

3. A wild boar, maddened by his wounds, charged upon us from the 
thicket. 

669. Copy the following exercises, correcting all errors in punctua- 
tion and the use of capitals : 

1. angry at the whole world and disgusted with himself he retired to 
private life. 2. a bird wounded in the left wing aJighted upon the mast 
of our vessel. 3. a greek magician entering the arena quietly took his 
place among the performers. 4. the prince of wfles is the heir to the 
english throne. 5. when the sun rises the birds will begin to sing. 6. He 
undertook several kinds of business but circumstances always seemed to 
be against him. 7. my father angry at my rude reply turned and walked 
away from me. 8. he was a tall well-built athletic man. 9. a courier 
riding down from the city gave us our first notice of the approach of the 
enemy's fleet. 10. a child heartbroken by disappointment and grieved by 
harsh words is in no mood to be kind obedient and gentle to others. 
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CXXVI.— How to Tell Adverbs from 
Other Words. 

670. Fill out the followiDg blanks with words 
that answer the questioc ■' How ? ■' ■■ WJien ?" or "Where?" 

1. He shouted . 3. The rain came on . 3. You 

re wnitijig' . i. tie waa dianppointt'd. 5. I am 

anxioQfl about yon. 8. This is a high hilL 7. The horee 

stopped . 8. We were langhing . 

671> Id the following exprestnouB, find eleven words that tell houi, 
iBken, or inhere : 

1. We walked slowly, 3. There he elands. 3. The people listened 
ftttentively. 4. He soon returned. 5. Jerry was an uncommonly strong 
man. 6. He behaved very nervously. 7. We acted accordingly. 8. She 
reads quite intelligently. 9. Possibly he was deceived. 10. A miserably 
poor man lived in this hut. What word modifies vxJkedT standaf lit- 
Unedf returned? strongf bekavedt Tiersouslgf actedt readgf intdli- 
geiitlgf deceived? poor? 

672. Such modifying words, answering to "When)" "How?" 
" Where ? " etc, are adverbs. Which of those given above modify verbs ? 
Which of them modify adjectives ? Which of them modily other adverbs? 

673. An adverb is a word used to modify the meaning of 
any word except a name-word. An adverb usually answers 
to "When ?" "How ?" or "Where?" These words are called 

adverbs because they usually modit^ oierls. 
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674. In the following gronps of words, find three adverbs that modiiy 
participles, three that modify adjectives, three that modify other adverbs, 
three that modify prepositions, three that modify verbs, and one modify* 
ing a conjunction. 

1. Turning suddenly, he ran towards the river. 2. Karl, mortally 
wounded by an arrow, fell from his horse. 3. An officer, boldly confronting 
the mutineers, ordered them to disperse. 4 The peasants were wonderfally 
neat in their dress. 5 A moderately large house was built for onr con- 
venience. 6. The forest was terribly gloomy. 7. I dream very frequently. 
8. He behaved tolerably well. 9. How slowly the time passes. 10. They 
swam almost across the river. 11. He walked just behind the carriages. 
12. We live just beyond the toll-gate. 13. He does exactly as he pleases. 

675* An adverb sometimes modifies a whole sentence; thus, "Cer- 
tainly he is a brave man." Here certainly gives its force to no particular 
word, but it emphasizes the whole statement. Here are other examples : 
Possibly he is a Spaniard. Indeed he is my best friend. 

CXXVIL— More about Adverbs. 

076. Many adverbs are formed by adding ly to adjectives; thus, 
doubtfully, from doubtful; gloriously, from glorious; and truthfully, from 
truthful, 

677. Adjectives ending in le drop le^ and those in ic add al, before 
suffixing ly to form adverbs. 

678. The adjectives full, true, and due drop the final letter before 
adding ly to form adverbs. 

679. Turn the following adjectives into adverbs, remembering that 
final y preceded by a consonant changes into i before a suffix : laughing, 
contented, slow, diligent, forgetful, incredible, visible, terrible, able, noble, 
unstable, irascible, frantic, majestic, rustic, mystic, gigantic, authentic, full, 
true, due, h/isty, gusty, crusty, musty, trusty, ready, steady. 

680. In many instances the same word, without change of * form, is 
used both as an adjective and as an adverb. 

681. Tell which of the following italicized words are adverbs, and 

which are adjectives : 

/. He rode fast and far, 2. W© cam© oii >^V^ Ja«t Vtomjl. ^."^^v^ 
Btrangeva came from a far country. 4. Ue \iad ^^ewiX \U V^vXa. ^, ^^ 
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was m. 6. My master treated me Ul. 7. Bring me more food. 8. Yon 
Bhonld work mare and talk less. 9. Let us have more work and less noise. 
10. All men are mortal. 11. " Just then a scout came flying, all wild with 
baste and fear." 12. He rests little and works much, 13. This is a little 
book^ but it contains much information. 14. She tried hfird to control 
herself. 15. His hard fate grieved his friends. 16. I am all ready for my 
journey. 17. Do not stare so. 18. He not only seems good, but he is so. 
19. Do not be so noisy. 

B83. In cases like the following, " The faster you go, the sooner you 
will reach home," the, usually an adjective, is an adverb. 

B83. Ago often scfems like an adjective modifying the noun which it 
follows, but it is always an adverb ; thus, " He came a week ago." Here 
ago modifies came, and is itself modified by the noun loeek (287). 

684. A few adverbs are compared, and, like adjectives, have three 
degrees of comparison. Compare soon, often, fast, and lotig. 

685. Note.— Many adverbs cannot, and others should not be compaFcd. The reasons 
given under comparison of adjectives, 456 and 458, apply also to adverbs. Paragraph 
461 is applicable to adverbs as well as to adjectives. Can the adverbs otherioise^ there, 
hence, here, and now be compared ? Why not ? Why not compare easily, grandly, 
beautifully, and splendidly f ^ 

686. The following adverbs are compared irregularly: 'voeU, "better, 
best ; far, farther, farthest ; little, less, least; ill, worse, worst ; much, more, 
inost. Bather is a comparative adverb, whose positive and superlative 
degrees (rath and rathesl) are not now used. 

687. Certain adverbs require certain other words to follow them ; for 
instance, hoth used as an adverb should be followed by and, either by or, and 
neither by nor. Such pairs of words are called correlatives. The follow- 
ing pairs of words also are used correlatively : whether ar, as as, 

so as or that, more than, etc. 

688. When, where, ichither, whence, why, whereby, wherein, and 
whereof, iised to introduce questions, are adverbs ; used otherwise they are 
usually conjunctions (see 753). 

689. Two or more words that cannot be parsed separately, and which, 
taken together, do the work of an adverb, form an adverb-phrase ; thus, 
at all, at once, as yet, by far, for good, in vain, in short, of old, on high, of 
gate, and more than in expressions like theMloNflng; "He is more than 

wiUing to help yoa," 
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090. These phrases are made up of words strangely pnt together; for 
instance, of two adverbs, neither modifying the other ; as, more than, (U 
yet, etc. ; or of a preposition with an adjective or an adverb ; as, ofcidtd 
once, etc. The same expressions, when used to modify name-words, may 
be called adjective-phrases; thus, "In the brave days of old" Noises 
from below began to disturb us. 

601. Substitutes for the comparative and the superlative degree of 
adverbs, like moi^e j)leamntly, most certainly, etc., may also be treated as 
adverb-phrases (see 461). 

602. A word modifying an entire sentence Is usually adverbial in 
form, because the verb is, grammatically, the ruling element of the sen- 
tence, and naturally takes to itself any modifier that belongs to the whole 
statement. 

CXXVIIL— Parsing of Adverbs. 

093. In parsing an adverb we have only to tell what word or group of 

words it modifies ; thus, 

(a,) IVnit patiently. 

Patiently is an adverb modifying the verb wdit. 

(b.) He was standing almost under the tree. 

Almost is an adverb modifying the preposition under. 

((?.) Fov once, you are tnistaken. 

For once is an adverb-phrase modifying the verb-phrase are mistaken (689). 

{d.) The sooner you come the longer you can stay. 

The is an adverb modifying sooner, and sooner is an adverb modifying the verb come 

(682). 

(e.) Surely, he is an honest inan. 

Surely is an adverb modifying the sentence in which it stands (692). 

(/".) He both hates and fears his master* 

Both iy an adverb modifying the verbs hates &ud. fears. 

(g.) He neither reads nor writes, 

Neither is an adverb modifying the verbs reads and writes (687). 

(h.) When ditl you come to the city. 
When is an adverb modifying the verb-phrase did come, , 

094. Find and parse twenty-seven adverbs and six adverb-phrases in 

the following sentences : 

1. Come here. 2. He decided not to go. ^. ^ow V\W «v«^i YftR^-s^xa 
promise. 4. We will somehow accompliab. out ^e»\g^. '^.^orw X^^e^^saa^ 
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are in prison. 6. We seldom visit the city. 7. She died three years ago 
• (688). 8. The harder he works, the less he progresses (693, d). 9. The faster 

he runs, the sooner he will reach home. 10. He is an extremely prudent 

man. 11. When will the boat arrive? 12. Wherein do we differ? 
' 13. Whence come these people ? 14. Do not behave so. 16. He neither 

ate nor drank for three days. 16. He both loves and respects his father. 

17. They must have gone suddenly. 18. Come at once. 19. The bird did 

not mPve at all. 20. He was most thoroughly discouraged (685 and 461). 

21. I am not so sure of this. 22. In this village the cattle run at large. 

23 The eagle wheels on high. 24. He has wept and toiled in vain. 25. 

The gold is found just under the surface. 

CXXIX.— How to Use Adverbs. 

695. Place adverbs where they will most clearly 
express the meaning intended. 

696. Improve the following sentences by changing the places of the 

italicized adverbs : 

1. He did not see the result of his actions clearly. 2. 1 understand your 
statement /t/%. 3. We labored for three days very industrioudy. 4. The 
prisoner watched the expression on the face of the judge anx^iously, 5. He 
made many mistakes certaMy. 6. These two statements must be viewed 
exactl.y in the same light 7. He was taken ill with a malignant kind of 
fever suddenly. 

69.7. Only is a difficult word to manage. It is usually an adverb, but 

it may be an adjective, standing before or after the name-word which it 

modifies; thus, 

He is my only brother. 

He only (= alone) was firm. 

Improve the following sentences by changing the place of orily : 
1. How long since your friend left you ? He only left me an hour ago. 
2. How much did he pay you ? He only paid me a dollar. 3. How do 
you accomplish such results ? I only accomplish them by hard work. 4. 
Do you expect both Willie and James to come ? I only expect Willia 5. 
Do you work in the shop and in the field ? I only work in the shop. 6. 
Did you prepare and deliver a lecture? No, I prepared the lecture only, 
I did not deliver it. 7. Do you study French and German ? No, I only 
study German. 8. They intended to visit Rome and Paris, but they only 
went to Borne. 9. Bo you desire both. N^ealtb. wad ho^T^ineas ? No ; I only 
deaire J^appiness. 
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698. An adverb ought not to stand between an infini- 
tive and the to which usually precedes it, 

699. Improve the following sentences hy changing the places of the 

adverbs : 

1. He intended to often visit me. 2. He was seen to stiddenlj fiBtll. 
3. Do you expect to Immediately go? 4. He expected to be cq^tainly 
killed. 

700. " Negation " means denial, 

701. Two negative words should not be used in express- 
ing a negation, 

702. Correct the following sentences : 

1. I haven't nothing to eat. 2. He doesn't know nothing. 8. There 
isn't nothing true in the whole story. 4. He isn't no farmer, he is a law- 
yer. 5. Don't say nothing about it. 6. I would not sell my horse, not 
for a thousand dollars. 7. Nobody never suspects you. 8. I cannot never 
learn this lesson. 

703. Is it better to say, 

1. I have not anything to eat, or I have nothing to eatt 

2. I have not seen any one, or, I have seen no one ? 

3. He doesn't do anything, or. He does nothing ? 

4. I will not trouble any one, or, I will trouble no one? 

5. I am not earning any money, or, I am earning no money? 

704. It is usually bad English to modify a participle 
by very or too. 

705. Correct the following sentences by changing the adverb, or by 
placing much (or some other adverb) between it and the modified participle : 

1. I was too enraged to speak. 2. 1 was very pleased to hear from you. 
8. He was too overcome by his feelings to make any reply. 4. We were 
very gratified at the result of our conference. 6. We were too disap* 
pointed to enjoy the afternoon. 

706. It is bad English to use that instead of the Ofd- 
verb so, 

707. Correct the following senteiicea*. 
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1. I was tliat faint that I could hardly walk. 2. I was red in the face, 
I was that angry. 3. When I was a boy about that high, etc. 4. He is 
that proud that he will not speak to us. 

7 OS, Directly is an adverb, meaning quickly or ai once, and not a 
conjunction meaning when or as soon as, ' 

709. Correct the following sentences : 

1, Directly I entered the city, I was met by a committee. 3. The bell 
b^an to ring directly we reached the church. 

7 10. iZ^ may be used either as an adjective or as an adverb, and good 
usage does not allow the adverbial form illy. 

Change the following sentences into good English : 

1. He behaves illy. 2. He was illy equipped for so great an enterprise. 
3. He seemed well fed, but he was illy clad. 

711. JVever compel an adjective to do duty as an 
adverb. 

712. Correct the follo\dng sentences : 

1. You walk too slow. 2. The cloud floats rapid. 8. Read distinct and 
plain. 4. Walk careful. 5. It is a dreadful stormy day. 6. He is a real 
good pupil. 7. You do not recite good. 8. It was a wonderful kind act. 
9. This is an extreme cold winter. 10. That is easier said than done. 
11. I am real hungry. 12. He made a tolerable correct recitation. 13. 
The boys are behaving very rude. 

713. ^n adverb should not he used as the attribute- 
complement of a verb, because it is incapable of modifying 

the subject. 

714. Correct the following sentences, remembering that appear, look, 
feel, smell, and toMe are incomplete verbs requiring attribute-complements, 
except when they express action (501, II) : 

1. The city looks gayly. 2. The children feel finely. 8. The meat 
smelt offensively. 4. The stars look brilliantly to-night. 6. This pillar 
is not needed, and it looks badly. 6. This coat is comfortable, but it looks 
oddly. 7. How beautifully the moon looks to night. 8. How sadly she 
must feel. 9. How fragrantly the flowers smell. 10. Sugar tastes sweetly. 
11. 8be 18 ill, and feels faintly. 12. It \a xoteVy Wv^X. oraa \s\sctt. ^yRRRrass^Ns^^aSi 
go great a work. 13. It is unfrequentVy l\\aX bmOcl «w\i o\.\«tN?'^^=^^'^ ^srr^k^ 
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CXXX. — Prepositions and their 

Objects. 

715. A preposition is a word placed 
before a name-word, and forming with it a 
Y phrase which usually has the value of an 
adjective or of an adverb. 

716. Preposition means "BomethiDg placed before." Why should 
these words be called prepositions? 

717- Fill out the following blanks with suitable prepositions : 

1. He remained the house. 2. A history France. 3. Thig 

bole was made the point a pin. 4 He escaped prison. 5. 

This is the palace the king. 6. I stood a tree. 7. The letter m 

comes 71 and c. 8. The English Channel lies England and 

France. 9. He laid his hand my head. 10. They agreed us. 

718. A preposition and its following name-word form a 
prepositional phrase, 

719. After filling the foregoing blanks, point out the prepositional 
phrases and the word which is modified by each of them, and tell which 
are adverbial (having the value of adverbs) and which are adnominal 
(having the value of adjectives). 

72O0 The name-word wTtiich legvAaTV^ loWor^^ ^^t^V^^^^Vs^ 
and with it makes a phrase, is caUed. Vt^ object. 
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721. The object of a preposition answers a qaestion made by placing 
loJiat or wTiom after the preposition. Thus, " Under a spreading chestnut 
tree." ** Under what t " Answer, ** Under a tree" 

1^2i* Often, several words are fomid between the preposition and its 
object, and sometimes, though not often, the preposition stands after its 
object. 

7 23« Point out the objects of the following prepositions : 

1. In a dark and gloomy cavern. 2. That bird I could not get a shot 
at. 3. This is the house that I now live in. 4. In an old book. 5. Beside 
a roaring cataract. 6. Behind the long, dusty caravan. 7. During a long 
and terribly gloomy winter. 8. Between the old fence and my neighbor's 
bam. 9. He waited for you and me. 10. 1 built my boat with an axe and 
a hammer. 11. Tour face I shall never look at again. 12. His imperti- 
nence I shall pay no attention to. 

724. NoTB.--It is well for beginners to commit to memory the following list of 
prepositions in common use. If it be divided into distinct measures, as indicated 
below, this can be easily done. 

About^ above^ aboard^ across after^ against^ anUd or amidst among or amongst, 

around, aslant atj athwart, behind^ below — —^neath, beside or besides bettveen, 

betwixt^ beyond, by down, during^ ere, except — -for, from, iw, into notioithstand' 

ing, of, off, on over, past, pending, regarding respecting, round, since, through 

throughout, titt, to, toward or towards underneath, until, unto, up upon, with, 

within, and vMhout. 

725. It must be remembered that many of the words In this list may be used as 
oiher parts of speech, especially as adverbs; thus, "The bhrd flew «p," "You may 
come in,'''' *' They ran off,'''* " The above remarks are worth attention,** " You UMiy sit 
doion^^ ** Come on.** In these sentences up, qff, in, down, and on are adverbs, and abow^ 
is an adjective modifying remarks (see 447 b.) 

726. Than, usually a conjunction, may be a preposition when it is 
asad before the relative pronoun whom ; thus, " Beelzebub, than whom 
Satan except, none higher sat.** 

The adjectives like, unlike, and sometimes nea/r and next, directly fol- 
lowed by name-words, often have the value of prepositions and may be 
classed as such ; thus, " I stood near him," " My son is unlike me," etc. 

727. There are several preposition-phrases ; that is, groups of words 
doing' the work of prepositions. The foWomxL^ at^ ^■^'axcc^\'i'?^\ A% "J^^oa 

M If^eauae of, instead of, according tOy from out, wA out oJ» 
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728. Occasionally the object of a prepositicHi is itself a plurase ; thus, 
" He T&nfrom under the tree," ** Stay till afteb dinner," "We trav- 
eled /7W» OVER THE SEA." 

CXXXL— Parsing. 

729. In parsing a preposition, tell what noun or pronoun is its olject 
and what word its phrase modifies ; thus, 

(a.) A star of silver shone upon his breast. 

Of is& preposition. With its object sUver, it forms a phrase modifying the nooB 

star. 

Upon is a preposition. With its object breasts it forms a phrase modifying the veib 

shone, 

(b.) I have iny own opinion as to him. 

As to is a preposition-phiase. With its object Aim, it forms a phrase modifying the 

noun opinion, 

(fi.) lie came from across the sea» 

From is a preposition. With its object acroM the sea^ it forms a phrase modifying the 
verb came. 

Across is a preposition. With its object sea^ it forms a phrase which is the object of 
the preposition /rom. 

730. Parse the following italicized words. There are fourteen prep- 
ositions, three preposition-phrases, nine adverbs, and two a^ectives. 

1. The squirrel ran up a tsee. 2. The wind tore up the tree hy its roots. 

3. The boys walked dovm the lane. 4. The workman chopped down the 
tree. 5. The bird flew off to another place. 6. The captain pushed the 
sailor off the deck. 7. You may come in. 8. The storm will pass over. 
9. A cloud passed over the field. 10. Come along now, said the nurse. 
11. The procession moved along the street. 12. He looked cautiously 
around. 13. He built a fence a/round his field. 14. We hardly dared to 
look behind, 15. Behind the wall stood a line of soldiers. 16. I will 
convince you, notwithstanding your objections. 17. He was a soldier dur- 
ing the war. 18. Come on, I am ready /or you. 19. The waters beneath 
were deep and blue. 20. The woods beyond were full of birds. 21. We 
came out of our house. 22. According to him, the result is unknown. 
23. He brought me a knife instead of a pencil. 

731. Parse all words not marked'thus * in the following exercises : 

1. He carried plenty of money in his pocket. 2. We knew from his 
looks that * something had happened. 3. We walked a mile up the stream. 

4, It 28 time for you. to come down trom yo\xt room. ^. TVv^ Q\tY stands in 
s very beautiful valley. 6. When* \\e came lo \\i\^ cwv^iXx-s V^\isA ^ 

J&i^e sum of money and a very extensive accvuaiD.\.wi<». 
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CXXXIL— How to Use Prepositions, 

732. Between is to be used when reference is made to 
^wo things or sets of things, and among when the refer- 
ence is to more than two. 

Correct the following by using another prepomtion : 

1. The twelve jurymen began to quarrel between themselves. 2. This 
space IS included between three lines. 8. There are six of us, and surely 
between us all we can raise money enough for this purpose. 

733. Use into and to after verbs of motion towards a 

pla^e, and in and at, after verbs expressing position, or 

motion within a place. 

Correct the following : 

1. He lives to home. 2. He boards to a hotel. 8. A boy walking on a 
■narrow bridge fell in the river. 4. There are always seeds into an apple. 

734. At is narrower in its meaning than in. 
Correct the following sentences : 

1. We live at New York, in a hotel. 2. His family are spending the 
summer at Michigan, in the village of Hudson. 

735. J^ever use a preposition unless it is needed to 
express your thought. 

Correct the following sentences: 

1. The be^t place for oysters is at Baltimore. 2. I will return at about 
noon. 3. 1 am planting of my com. 4. She is always scolding of me. 6. On 
what train did you come in on ? 6. To what school do you go to ? 7. Have 
you ever met with this gentleman before ? 8. At noon is the time for dinner. 

736. Be careful nob to omit needed prepositions. 

Correct the following sentences : 

1. This statement is worthy your notice. 2. Such a man is unworthy 
your respect, 3. The rod is seven to nine feet long. 4, There is no use 
talking about it, 6. There is nothing to prevent him coming, 

737. One may use from, but never to or than, after 
the adjective different. 

Correct the following sentences : 

1. My circumstances are different than yo\vx%. ^. His preaching is dif- 
ferent to bis practice. 
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CXXXIII.— Co-ordinate Conjunctions. 
738. A conjunction is a word used to 
join together two gi-animatieal structures (170) of 
equal rank, or a clause to whatever the clause 
modifies. 

739. As shown by the definition, conjunctions are of two 
Kinds. They are either co-ordinate or subordinate. A co- 
ordinate conjunction is one tliat joins together grammatical 
structures of equal rank. Co-ordinaie means " of equal rank." 
T4:0. Point out tlie conjouctlonB in tlie foUo^ag eserdsea, and teli 
wliat words or groups of words are joined by each : 

1. My Mher and Colonel Taft were old friends. 3. Tou or I have 
made a oiistafae. 3. He did his duty, but I neglected mine. 4. He 1b a 
Htranger, but I ant an old acqutLintance. 

74:1. Here follows a showing of some of the usee of co^irdinate con- 
junctionB, A coordinate conjunction may join — 
<!,) Tno or more mune-wordB Ed tbe eame conetractFon ; bb, 

1. Clonds and sHnahino {tico nvbjKti) foUoii- each oihir In Hwlfl anoceaBlon. 
a. He le sgenllanian oBd a scholar i!wo complemenfa). 
B. We bought an acre of land ami a horse (lnio i^ectt). 
(S.) Two or more verba having the name subject ; afl, 

We went to the clly and Tisltpd our frienda. 
(B.) Twoormore»djectlven,par!ictplBs,oradvcrb9 modifying the same word; aa, 
1. He /sajTvst an<f good man (two adjectives'). 
it He spoke elowly but earnestly tfioo artnerbrt. 
3. A eoldler, wounied bj a bullet ami suSertDKBteaXV"''."™'*'"'*"^'^™™'*- ' 
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(4.) Two or more phrases modifying the same word ; as, 

Tou must work with as or against us. 
(5.) Two or more daoses modifying the same word ; as, 

We b^ian oar mareh after the moon had gone down, Imt while the stars were 

still shining. 
(6.) Two sentencea ; thus, 

The sun was jost rising, and the birds were beginning to sing. 

(7.) A word and a phrase, or even a phrase and a claose if they are of the same rank, 
that is, if they both modify the same word ; as, 

1. We waited anxiously, but with great patience (a toord and a phrase), 
1L I slept through the night, and until the sun was high in the heavens (a phrase and a 

dause). 

742. These examples show what is meant by equality of ranlL. Two 
^grammatical structures are equal In rank when they have the same use or 
construction. 

743. Arhd, or, nor, and but (except when it means only, as, "/ can 
BUT perish") are the co-ordinate conjunctions in most common use. 

Note.— In contracted expressions like, 

** There is no man here but hates you," 

butf originally a co-ordinate conjunction, hus, on account of the omission pf the srbject 
of hates^ come to have the value of that not; thus, 

•' There is no man here that does not hate you." 
It may be parsed as a negative relative pronoun, the subject of the verb hates, 

744. Many words usually and naturally adverbs, are sometimes used 
to join ^grammatical structures of equal rank, and therefore become co- 
ordinate conjunctions. Those in most common use are, also, accordingly, 
besides^ consequently, else, fuHherrrnrre, lience, hotoever, likewise, moreover, 
neither, neverth>eless, only, otherwise ^ still, then, therefore, and yet. When 
these words are so used, and, tut, or, or nor can he put in their placee 
or supplied before them, without materially changing the meaning ; thus, 

The day is warm, nevertheless (co-ord. conj.) it Is pleasant, 
may be changed thus. 

The day is warm, but nevertheless {adverb) it is pleasant. 
Be obedient, else (eo^rd. eonj.) I will punish yon, 
may be changed thus, 

Be obedient, or else (adverb) I will punish yon. 
He was determined, yet (coord, conj.) he was quiet, 
^oay be changed into 

He was determined, and yet (adverb) he was quiet. 
My father would not go abroad, neither would he allow me to go, 
may be changed, by substituting nor for neither, into 

My father would not go abroad, nor would he allow me to do so. 

745* Note.— When these words become coninnctions, they still retain much of 
their adverbial nature, but since their power to ^ovtv ^8k\tvm«L\!\<i»\ A.'«xiSriv».\«%>Na»>isMs^ 
L/iportant quality, it is best to treat and pattte lYi^m «& <iWi\u\i^NiQivv^» 

I 
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CXXXI v.— Exercises in Parsing Conjunctions. 

746. In parsing co-ordinate conjunctions, tell what grammatical 
structures are joined by them ; thus, 

(a.) He and I are schoolmates. 

And is a co-ordinate coi^anction, joining two subjects. 

(ft.) Come in after dinner, but before supper. 

But is a co-ordinate coi^anction, joining two phrases, modifiers of come. 

There is one co-ordinate conjunction-phrase, viz.,* as weR as; thus, 

{c) If as well as he, was in trouble. 
Am weU a« is a co-ordinate cox^unction-phrase, joining two subjects. 

(rf.) Tou owe no monei/^ therefore you are independent, 

Thertfore is a co-ordinate conjunction, joining two sentences. 

747. Classify all words in the following sentences, and parse all adjec- 
tives, adverbs, prepositions, and conj unctions. A few conjunctions are 
italicized. 

1. Com, as well as fruits, grow on this island. 2. We are bom but t6 
die. 3. He studies as well as he ever did. 4. He is very earnest, but he 
is not prudent. 5. No one Imt he, thought me clever. {N^o ons thought me 
clever, but he thought, etc. ; Bee 406,) 6. Every one but T, objected. 7. My 
friends neither (687) helped wor hindered me. 8. He must reform, or he 
will disgrace himself. 9. I believe you are guilty, however I shall for- 
give you. 10. I believe you are guilty, but I shall forgive you, however, 
11. I despised him, nevertheless I pitied him. 12. I despised him, hut I 
nevertheless pitied him. 13. I like him, only {nearly equivalent to but) I 
sometimes doubt his word. 14. John was the only man who was not 
frightened. 15. I cannot sing, I can only dance. 16. Are you displeased ? 
then say so. 17. Just then his horse made a sudden spring. 18. Do not 
go yet. 19. He is gentle, yet brave. 20. He claims to be truthful : now I 
know he is false. 21. Help me now. 22. Do your work, otherwise you 
will get no pay. 23. When did I speak otherwise ? 24. " Let not a man 
save I depart." 25. This is a dangerous work, besides no one asks you to 
do it. 26. There were two besides us. 27. You have no money, more- 
over you are in debt. 28. He is a strong man, and is brave moreover. 
29. He is a stranger, furthermore he is i)oor. 30. Both he and I were 
present. 



* In die following sentence, " I am cw well as 1 e'vet vj«tftC' '^^ ^«' ^'^ ^fiJ^«i«s>Jcs^\a$idl. 
fylDgl; the Orst as ia &n adverb mod\ty\iig wM ; wi^ ^^ve^ ^eftau^\% ^ ^xJ^^Tatfjekssii. 
Joining ita cJaaae to weU, 
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748. Notes, Suggsbtions, Etc. 

No. 2. BiU is eqaivalent to only (743) ... .In Nos. 6 and 6, but is a conjunction (406, noto). 

In No. 5, clever is an adjective modifying usi4SI^2>) No. 14. Only is an adjective 

modifying man ...No. Si4 8ave is a conjanction, nearly equivalent to but..., "So. 28. 
Moreover is an adverb modifying a sentence (675). . . .No. 80. Both is an adjective modi- 
fying he and /. 

CXXXV. — Subordinate Conjunctions. 

749. A suibordinate conjunctioiv is one that, placed be- 
fore a sentence, changes it into a clanse (see definition of a 
clause, 15^9), and, if the clause is a modifier, joins it to what- 
ever is modified. 

750. The following words and plirases are used solely as subordinate 
conjunctions: As if, as though, although, albeit, because, forasmuch as, if, 
inasmuch as, lest, provided, provided that, tJiough, unless. 

751. Change tlie following declarative sentences into clauses, by 
means of subordinate conjunctions : 

1. He is a bold man. 2. I built my house. 3. I wrote the letter. 
4. We love our friends. 5. My knife is sharp. 

752. The remaining subordinate conjunctions in most common use 
are: As, after, before, ere, except, for, since, so, than, that, tUl, until, 
when, whenever, whence, while, where, whereat, wliereby, wherein, whereof, 
whether, whither, why. 

Note.— .!«. used after mch or same, in sentences like the following, 

** I will reward such as work faithfuDy," 

has nearly the force of a relative pronoun, and U usually treated as such, though it is 
better to regard it as a subordinate conjunction, joining an omitted clause to such ; thus, 

**I will reward such as {they are who) work faithftilly." 

753. WTien, where, whither, whetice, why, whereby, wherein, and 
whereof used to introduce modifying or substantive clauses, are subordinate 
conjunctions (see 688). They retain to some extent their nature as adverbs, 
but should be treated and parsed as conjunctions. 

754. Thxit is generally an adjective, as, That man is no stranger ; or a relative pro- 
noun, as. This is the book that I want ; but it may be a subordinate conjunction joining 

a modifying clanae to the word modi&ed\ as, 

1. He died thai vre tda^^I^n^X 
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or merely introdncing a clansc that is subject or object of a verb ; thns, 

2. That yon have wronged me, doth appear in this. 

3. I knew that he wonld faiL 

755. The definition of a subordinate conjunction shows that it may do 
one or both of two things. It (1) may introduce a clause and make it 
dependent, or (2) it may also join its clause to whatever the clause modi- 
fies. 

756* Note.— Whenever a subordinate conjunction introduces a substantive clause, 
it does not join the clause to any word ; it merely introduces and makes it dependent 
No joining word is needed between a subject and its verb, nor between a verb or a 
preposition, and its object 

757. The relative pronoun is always a subordinate conjunction (see 
357 and 373, h and i), 

758. Which of the following conjunctions are true joining words, 
and whicl) merely introduce substantive clauses? 

1 . I will fro when I am ready. 3. I always know when he is angry 
{I know WHAT ?). 3. Live wisely, that you may live long. 4. When these 
things will happen, cannot now be foretold. 5. That he is a scholar, is 
evident from his speech. 6. They brought me away from where my father 
lived. 7. Why he behaves so rudely, is a mystery to us all. 8. Tell me 
the reason why you behave so rudely. 9. I know a place where wild 
strawberries grow. 



CXXXVI.— Parsing. 

759. The following models will show the order of parsing a subor- 
dinate conjunction : 

(a.) He acted as if he were afraid. 

As if IB a. subordinate conjunction -phrase, joining its clause to the verb acted. 

(b.) Take heed lest you fall. 
Lest is a subordinate conjunction, joining its clause to the verb take. 

(c.) I hnofv when I atn kindly treated. 

When is a subordinate conjunction, introducing a substantive clause. 

(d.) ** It was the Hme when Hfies blow," 
When is a subordinate conjunction, joining its clause to the noun time, 
(e.) Tie is a Frenehmani^ if I aux -Jtot irnVRtaUeift., 
^Is a eabordinate conjunction, jolmng Ita cismse lo v\ve pTWJa^sv^^^««iJyw«u 



» 
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7^0. Among the following italicized words find and jMurse twelve 
Hxl verbs, twenty subordinate conjunctions, two subordinate conjunction- 
phrases, and eight prepositions : 

1. He came after dinner. 2. Come after you have finished your work. 
3. I left the city as soon as I could. 4 Slie was as kind to me a« a mother 
could have been. 5. He left the room a>s I entered it. 6. Tlie tre^ looked 
asifii had been blasted by lightning. 7. I will help him inasmuch as he 
has helped me. 8. He consented, though he did not approve. 9. Come 
before evening. 10. Come before the sun goes down. 11. You have more 
money now than you had before. 12. The babe awoke ere dawn. 13. We 
must see Venice ere we die. 14 We toil in vain except the Lord help us. 
15. I saw nothing except the sea. 16. We are strong, for truth is on our 
side. 17. We paid for our dinner. 18. We have had i)eace fdnc^ he left 
us. 19. We stood almost under the tree. 20. No matter who preaches, 
so the doctrine be good. 21. Why have you done this ? 22. I am older 
than you are. 23. Alexander, than whom none was greater, next 
appears. 24. Wait urUU I return. 25. Wait until night. 26. Wh>en you 
have spoken, I will answer. 27. When shall you leave the city ? 28. I do 
not know when I shall leave the city. 29. I will return to the place whence 
I came. 30. Whence came these rumors? 81. This is the place where I 
was bom. 82. Where have you hidden my book ? 83. I know tlie reason 
uhy he is so fearfuL 84. Why do you laugh ? 85. Why I laugh, cannot 
now be explained. 

76 1 . NoTBB.— No. 8. Soon is an advorb modifying f^, and is itself modified by thi 
adverb as and the clause as I could, the second an being a subordinate conjunction. . . 
Nb. 4. The second as joins its clause to Jdnd. What is the verb-phrase in this clause ? . . . 
No. 6. As \f should be parsed as a conjunction-phrase, though the omitted clause may 
be supplied ; thus, •' He acted as (he would act) if," etc . . .No. 7. Inasmuch ow is a con- 
junction-phrase.... No. 19. Almost is an adverb modifying the preposition vnder.... 
No. 20. iSSo is a subordinate conjunction, nearly equivalent to if.... No. 21. For why, see 688. 
... No. 23. Than is a preposition when it is followed by whom (see 726)... No. 28. 
For when^ see 766. 



CXXXVIL— Correlatives, Correction of Errors, Etc. 

762. Some conjunctions regularly follow certain other words, usuall 
adjectives or adverbs. Words so belonging together are called correlati^ 
words (see 687). 

763. Or is the proper correLative of either or whethe 
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1. EiTHEB (adj.) a knife or a chisel will be needed. 2. The thief etiheb 
(adv.) entered by a door or came in at a window. 8. I do not know 
WHETHER lie was present or absent. 

764, Nor is the proper correlative of neither ; thus, 

1. Neither the captain nor his men thought of flight. 2. For three 
days he neither ate nor slept. 

765, As is the proper correlative of as in a statement 
of equality, and of so, when equality is denied, or when 
an infinitive follows as ; thus, 

1. I am AS proud as he. 2. I am not 80 pioud as he. 3. Be so kind as 
to close the window. 

766, The conjunction than is to be used as the cor- 
relative of else, other, otherwise, or any comparative 

word; as, 

1. A noun is nothing else than a name. 2. I have no other hope 
tlian this. 3. I have more faith in the man t/ian in his doctrines. 

767, .4 correlative conjunction ought always to corre- 
spond suitably with its antecedent word. 

Correct the following errors : 

1. Neither sneer at or condemn what jhvL do not understand. 2. He 
would neither help me or allow my friends to do so. 3. He is not as tall 
as I am. 4. There is no other way but this. 6. He has no other capital 
but his own strong hands. 6. This is nothing else but robbery, 7. Have 
you no more reasons but those you have given me ? 8. I am as tall, but 
no taller, than my brother. (In this instanc-Cy as requiring AS, and a com- 
parative {taller) requiring than, are both made correlative mth than. Say, 
1 am as tall as my brother , hut no taller than he.) 9. He is more active 
if he is not so young as I am. 

768, Like must never be used as a conjunction in- 
stead of as or as if. 

Correct the following sentences : 

1. He acted like he was frightened. 2. Read tome like you didyester- 
daf. 3. Be industrious, like I am. 

769. Lest and but wliat are ofteTt impropcrU^ -u^^^A. 
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instead of that or but, after words expressing fear, 
tZoicbt, or denial* 

Correct the following sentences : 

1. I fear lest something dreadful haB happened. 2. I do not deny bat 
^bat he is honest. 8. I did not know but what you were angry. 

770. Do not use if when you mean whether. 

Ck)rrect the following sentences : 

1. I donbt if he will come to-day. 2. He does not know If his father is 
at home. 3. I question if you are right in your statement. 

771. J^ever use conjunctions when they are not needed. 

Correct the following : 

1. We found a flower of disagreeable odor and which always grows in 
damp places. 2. We discovered a river of great width and which flows 
through a fertile plain. 

773. "Where must not he used instead of in which 
in reference to what is not strictly place. 

' We may say, " This is the place where I was bom," but not " This is 
the letter where he speaks of his journey." 

Note.— A still worse abuse of where occurs in attempts at definitions ; thus, ^* A tri- 
angle is where a figure has three sides.^^ This is no definition, and it means nothing. 
Say, ** A triangle is a figure having three sides.** 

773. "Where is sometimes used improperly for when 
or if; thus. 

Where a man is willing to labor he ought to be employed. 

Correct the following errors : 

1. Hume's History is the book where this passage is found. 2. I can 
find the very page where this statement occurs. 3. An adjective is where 
a word modifies a noun. 4. Ice is where water is frozen.' 6. Where a 
man tries to do what is right, he ought to be encouraged. 6. I ask a little 
more for berries where I heap up the measure. 

774. And is often improperly used instead of to before 

an infinitive. 

Correct the following errors : 

L Trj and come to-morrow. 2. Pleaaft Mi^\eXT£L'b\86:^^NHi^'^s*s«ic, ^ 
T^ and behave properly. 
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CXXXVI 1 1.— Interjections, Respon- 

sives, Etc. 

775, Interjections are independent words, 
F that is, words not in grammatical relations with 
other words, and used merely to express strong and 
sudden emotion or to imitate natural sounds. 

776. Those in most common use are a(?i6M / ah! aha! alas! hrato! 
fief fudge! hail! heighrho! hist! hiish! hurrah! 0! oh! tut! wTuw! 
pop! hang! whiz! etc. 

777. But other words, used solely a^ expressions of emotion or to call 
attention, may also be regarded as interjections ; thus, 

(a.) Nouns, when they become mere exclamations ; as. 

Shame ! nonsense ! mercy ! fiddlesticks ! eta 

(6.) Verbs; as, 

Look! see! behold! 
(c.) Adjectives; as, 

Monstrous! terribU! shocking! 

{d.) Adverbs and Pre^sitions ; as. 

Back! on! forward! up! 

77 S. There are maDy inteT3ection-p\iT«Lse»*, ^^, 
T declare / my conscience I O dmr ! dear me ! oK me! eXfc. . 
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779. The responsives pea and no, in their ordinary use, take the place 
of whole sentences, and are therefore independent words ; thus, 

** Are you coming ? " ** Yes " (I am coming). 

" Will you answer me ? *' **^o " (I will not answer you). 

780. There, used as a mere introductory word, as in " There is no time 
for words," " There is no question about it/' etc., is grammatically inde- 
pendent. 

781. In parsing independent words, you have only to tell what they 

are; thus, 

(a.) On, Stanley, on I 

On is an independent word, an adverb need inteijectionally. 

(Jb.) Fiddlesticks I cried my aunt. 

Fiddlesticks is an independent word, a uonn used interjectionally. 

(fi,) Will you visit me? Yes, 

Yes is an independent word, a responsive. 

{d.) Dear me I cried the astonished old la^^ 

Dear m« / is an interjection-phrase. 

(fi.) T/iere is no doubt about this matter9 

There is an Independent word used for the sake of eaphony. 

782. Parse the independent words in the following exercises : 

L.Back to thy puniishment ! 2. Ah I how dreary was the sound. 8. 
Be it known unto thee, O king. 4. Hurrah 1 hurrah I for Ivry. 

783. Oh should be used to express sudden emotion, and in address 
ing any person or thing. 

Correct the following errors : 

1. I come, oh queen, to lay my offerings at your feet. 2. Oh thou that 
rollest on high, round as the shield of my fathers 1 3. O I O I moaned the 
weeping captive. 

784. Analyze the following poem and parse all the words. The refer 
ences are to paragraphs in this book. 

THE CLOSING TEAR. 

TT^IS midnight's holy hour — and silence now 
-L Is brooding,^ like^ a gentle spirit, o'er 
Tie stilJ and pulseless world. IImY.\^ cm >iJ«^fc ^^\i^ 
The bell's deep tones are aweVVmg^— \aa \>aft Vt:^^ 



^»iiltPEHDENT WOBDS. 




' 5 Of the departed' year. No" inneral' train 
[h Bweeping paat ; yet,' c 

^ With nelaacbolf liglit, the moonbeains 

Libe< a pale, spotiess shiuud ; the air is 

Aa' I)y B mcmrner'a sigh; and, on yon 

I 10 That* floats so still and placidly through 
heaven. 
Tliesjiiritaofthi!! 
Yuaug Sprmg,'" brigUt Summer,"' Au- 

'b solemn form,'* 
Aod Wintfir" with his ftgud loelie, — and" 

hteothe, 
In mournful CBdencBs, that eoine abroad, 
I 15 Libi:' the far wind-harp's wOd and 
touching^ wail, 
■icholy dirge" o'er the dead yi-or, 
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'Tis a time 

For memory and for tears. Within the deep, 
20 Still chambers of the heart, a spectre dim/* 

Whose tones are like- the wizard* voice of Time, 

Heard ^ from the tomb of ages, points its cold 

And solemn finger to the beautiful 

And holy visions that • have passed away 
25 And left no '* shadow of their loveliness 

On the dead waste of life. That spectre lifts 

The coflBn-lid of Hope, and Joy, and Love, 

And, bending " mournfully above the pale. 

Sweet forms that • slumber there, scatters dead flowers 
80 O'er what '^ has passed to nothingness.^' 

The year 

Has gone,*® and with it, many*' a glorijus throng *• 

Of happy dreams. Its mark is on each brow,*' 

Its shadow in each heart. In its swift course, 
85 It waved its sceptre o'er the beautiful — ** 

And they are ** not. It laid its pallid hand 

Upon the strong man — and the haughty form 

Is fallen, 2* and the flashing eye is dim. 

It trod the hall of revelry, where *'' thronged 
40 The bright '^^ and joyous *^ — and the tearful wail 

Of stricken ones*® is heard,^ where erst the song 

And reckless shout resounded. 

It passed o'er 

The battle-plain, where sword, and spear, and shield, 
46 Flashed in the light of mid-day — and the strength 

Of serried hosts is shivered,*® and the grass. 

Green ^* from the soil of carnage, "waves above 

The crushed * and moldering* skeleton. It came, 

And faded like * a wreath of mist at eve ; 
60 Yet, ere it melted in the viewless air. 

It heralded its millions*' to their home 

In the dim land of dreams. 

Remorseless Time I •* 
Fierce spirit '® of the glass and scythe I— what power 
65 Can stay ^ him in his silent course, or melt 
His iron ^ heart to pity ? On, still on 
He presses, and forever. The proud bird, 
The condor ^® of the Andes, thai* caxi «om 
Tbrough heaven's unfetbomable ds^Wi^, ox \sw?^ 
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60 The foiy ^* of the northern hurricane. 

And bathe his plumage " in the thunder's home. 

Furls his broad wings at night&ll, and sinks down 

To rest upon his mountain-crag, — ^but Time 

Knows not the weight of sleep or weariness, 
65 And night's deep darkness has no^* chain to Und 

His rushing pinions." 

Revolutiona sweep 

O'er earth, like troubled visions o'er the breast 

Of dreaming* sorrow ; cities rise and sink, 
70 Like bubbles on the water ; fiery isles 

Spring blazing ^ from the ocean, and go back 

To their mysterious caverns ; moimtains rear 

To heaven their bald and blackened differ and bow 

Their tall heads to the plain ; new empires rise, 
75 Gathering ^ the strength •' of hoaiy centuries. 

And rush down like the Alpine avalanche, 

Startling the nations, — ^and the very •* stars, 

Yon bright and burning blazonry '^ of God, 

Glitter a while** in their eternal depths, 
80 And, like the Pleiad, loveliest '* of their train 

Shoot from their glorious spheres, and pass away, 

I'o darkle in the trackless void : yet Time — 

Time,*® the tomb builder *® — ^holds his fierce career. 

Dark," stem," all-pitiless," and pauses not 
85 Amid the mighty wrecks that • strew his path. 

To sit and muse, like other conquerors, 

Upon the fearful ruin he has wrought.^ 

George D, PrenUce. 

785* Notes, Rbfebekcbs, ahd Ahaltbss 

/, is bfxxxiing, a verb-phrase, 607, 4 ; ^, 726 ; ^, 775 ; 4, 417 a ; ^, 496; e, 744 ; 7$ 
is stirred, 507, 12 ; S, after as, snpply, as it loould be stirred ; by sigh modifies the verb- 
phrase in the omitted clause ; ^, 857 ; fO, 257, 11. ; //, and joins the Inflnitires to stand 
and (to) breatfie; /^, 806; /^, see oome^eSi c; /4. 428; /S, Bee *nowm, 6346; /<9, 
485 ; /r, see turning, 9Ma\ /S,mZk ; /9, 176 ; ^^, verb-phrase, 607, 10 ; -9/, many 
fl, 444 ; 32, throng, subject of an omitted verb ; 2S, on brow, a phrase nsed as comple- 
ment of is; 21, 4S1 ; 26, 500, 2; 2G, see is gone, 613 * and note under * ; 27, where 
joins Its clause to haU ; 28, 437 and 80 ; 29, 485, 4 ; 30, is heard, verb-phrase, 507, 13 ; 
S/j 485; S2, 296 b; S3, eon stay, 59n(,2; 3U,^\\ 55, «. ^w^<t\^\fe TasAvljia^ isles; 
*f<i$', a participle modifying empires ; Jr,8(»\ 5S,^4ac\3d,^Ki w»5!l\^Vv. Uo^nsm^ 
object of iffroitglU is which or that xmdeiBtood- 
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786« Analysis of a Portion of thb Closing Ysab. (Lonss 1-80.) 

Note.— The following analyses are given partly to show how the method heretofore 
used, may be applied in indicating the relations of words in connected composition. 
Observe that the essential parts of sentences are printed in large capitals and always in 
the following order : (1) subject ; (2) verb, or verb-phrase ; (3) complement. These 
essential parts are nsnally put in line across the page, but may be arranged vertically or 
at the angles of a triangle (see 168) if such an arrangement saves room or is, for any 
reason, more convenient The essential parts of clauses are printed in small capitals. 
An attribute-complement is marked with a star to distinguish it from an object. 
Modifiers may be placed under the modified word and joined to it by a line, or they may 
be placed after it. If placed after, they are to be separated from each other and from 
the word modified, by a vertical line (see 113). Both of these methods may be used in 
arranging the modifiers of the same word, if it is found convenient to do so. Independoat 
words are written first, and by themselves. A line is usually drawn under a verb-phrase 
to show that the modifiers belong to the whole phrase and not to any one word. Pasen- 
theses are used to enclose conjunctive words and words supplied to fill out the meanin^f 
The complement of a verbal is put in italics (see " dirge " below). 
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NOTES 



ON DEFECTIVE AND IRREGULAR VERBS. 



788. May, can, must, shall, toill, betoare, ought, and gtu>th are defec- 
tive verbs ; they all lack the «-form, and both participles. Must, quoth, 
and beware are found only in the name-form. Ought was originally the 
past tense of owe, but it now has the meaning of the present as well as 
of the past tense. It has one variation only, viz., the old second personal 
form oughtest. 

789. The verb be is extremely irregular and made np of parts of 
several old verbs. It has its name-form &e, the three forms am, is, and are 
in the present tense, the two forms vxis and were in the past tense, and the 
two participles being and been. It has also the old second personal forms 
art, wast, and wert. 

790. Have is irregular in its 8-form, {has instead of Tiaves); and need 
and dare are sometimes used as if they had no «-forms. 

791. In the following irregular verbs, the three principal parts are 
alike ; those marked with a star, also allow the regular form in ed for the 
past tense and the perfect participle : 

Burst, cast, cost, cut, hit, hurt, knit,* let, quit,* rid, set, shed, shred, 
shut, slit,* spit, split, spread, sweat,* thrust, wet,* whet.* 

792. In the following list of irregular verbs, only the name-fonn and 
the past tense are given, the i)erfect participle being the same as the past. 
Verbs marked with a star sometimes form their past tenses and perfect 
participles regularly : 

Abide, abode — awake,* awoke— bend,* bent — bereave,* bereft — beseech, 
besought — bind, bound — ^bleed, lAed— biee^, >oi^— \ifai^^ \s«ftx«gy&«— 
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build,* bxult — ^bum * barnt — ^buy, bougbt— catch, caught— cleave, cleft- 
cling, clung— creep, crept— deal, dealt— dig, dug— dream,* dreamt-^well, 
dwelt— feed, fed — feel, felt — fight, fought — find, found — ^flee, fled — fling, 
flung — ^gild,* gilt— gird,* girt — ^grind, ground— hang,* hung — have, had— 
hear, heard — ^hold, held— keep, kept — ^kneel,* knelt — lead, led — lean,* 
leant — ^leap,* leapt — ^learn,* learnt — ^leave,left — ^lend, lent — flight,* lit — lose, 
lost — ^make, made— mean, meant — meet, met — ^pen,* pent — read, read — 
rend,* rent — say, said — seek, sought — sell, sold — send^ sent — shine,* 
shone — shoe, shod — shoot, shot — sit, sat — sleep, slept — sling, slung — slink, 
slunk— smell,* smelt — speed, sped — spell,* spelt — spend, spent — spill,* 
spilt — spin, spun — spoil,* spoilt — stand, stood — stick, stuck — sting, stung — 
strike, struck — string, strung — sweep, swept — swing, swung — ^teach, 
taught— ^tell, told — ^think, thought — weep, wept— win, won — ^wind, 
wound— work,* wrought — wring, wrung, 

793. The following irregular verbs, except beat, come, and run have, 
for prindpal parts, three difierent words. The star indicates that the 
regular form in ed may be used instead of the form given here : 

Beat, bore, borne — ^beat, beat, beaten— begin, began, begun— bid, bade, 
bidden— bite, bit, bitten — blow, blew, blown — break, broke; broken — chfde; 
chid, chidden (chid) — choose, chose, chosen — cleave, clove, cloven — 
clothe, clothed, clad*— come, came, come— crow, crew,* crowed — dare, 
durst,* dared— do, did, done — draw, drew, drawn— drink, drank, drunk 
(drunken) — drive, drove, driven— eat, ate, eaten — fall, fell, fallen — fly, flew, 
flown — forsake, forsook, forsaken — freeze, froze, frozen — get, got, got or 
gotten — give, gave, given — go, went, gone — grow, grew, grown — ^hide, hid, 
hidden— know, knew, known — ^lie, lay, lain — ride, rode, ridden — ring, rang, 
rung— rise, rose, risen — run, ran, run — see, saw, seen — shake, shook, 
shaken — show, showed, shown— shrink, shrank, shrunk or shrunken — 
sing, sang, sung — sink, sank, sunk— slay, slew, slain — slide, slid, slid or 
slidden — smite, smote, smitten — sow, sowed, sowed or sown — speak, spoke, 
spoken — spring, sprang, sprung — steal, stole, stolen — stride, strode, strid- 
den—strive, strove, striven — strow, strewed, strown — swear, swore, sworn 
— swim, swam, swum — take, took, taken — ^tear, tore, torn — ^thrive, throve,* 
thriven*— throw, threw, thrown— tread, trod, trodden — ^wear, wore, worn 
— ^weave, wove, woven— write, wrote, written. 
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(THE REFERENCES ARE TO PARAGRAPHS.) 



^ or Q«, 471, 474-480. 

Abbreviations, 199. 

Adjectives, 420, 490 ; definition, 420 ; used 
as complements, 422; answer certain 
questions, 423 ; have the same form as 
nouns, 426; sometimes follow their 
nouns, 427^29 ; alone, else^ enough, only^ 
432 : numerals, 4*4, 435 ; used substan- 
tively, 437-441; adjective-phrases, 448, 
444, 461, 690; numeral-phrases, 443; a 
Utile, a few, a great many^ many a, 444 ; 
participles changed into adjectives, 447 a, 
6;33 ancl foot-note ; prepositions changed 
into adjectives, 447 b ; adverbs changed 
into adjectives. 447 c ; adjectives and ad- 
verbs alike in form, 447 d ; comparison, 
449-469; substitute for comparison, 461 ; 
some adjectives cannot be compared. 
455-459; plural adjectives, 471; agree- 
ment oi' adjectives, 472: inappropriate 
adjectives, 4S3 ; parsing, 485. 

JL dozen 444 485 n. 

Adverbs, 670, 714;' definition, 673; forma- 
tion, 67H, 6T9 ; sometimes modify whole 
sentencrs, 675, 692; having: same form as 
adjectives, 680 ; comparison, 684-686 ; 
correlatives, 687 ; parsing, 693 ; how to 
use adverbs, 695-714; position, 695-699 ; 
two negatives, 701 ; very and too, 604 ; 
that instead of ^o, 706 ; adjectives used 
instead of adverbs, 711 ; adverbs not to 
be used as attribute-complements, 712; 
when^ where, whither, whence, why, 
whereby, wherein, whereof, 688. 

Adverb-phrases, 689, 690. 

A few, 444. 

Ago, 291 5, 683. 

A great rnany, 444. 

Among and between, 732. 

Analysis of ser.tences, definition, 58 ; 
models, 59, 60, 81, 107, 108, 113, 121, 135, 
143, 146, 149, 150, 168, 246, 255, 257, 284, 
289. 291, 296, 304, 364, 374, 496, 648 ; of 
verb-phrases, 599; of verbal- phrases, 665, 
666, 786. 

And, 743; instead of to, 774. 

And not, 385 c. 

Any, 440 d. 

A lltUe, 441, 444. 

Alone, 4^. 

AU, 440 d, 441. 

Appear, 501, 519 4 S* 
ApposiUoD, 256, 257 a, 258 b, 
ArtJcJe, 474. 



\ 



As, 752 note, 756 ; 765. 

As well as, 548, 746 c and foot-note. 

As yet, 689. 

At and in, 733, 734. 

At aU, 689. 

A thousand, 443. 

At oncey 689. 

Be, 100. 500, 519 ^, 625 /, 596, 506, 

Become, 519 4- 

Being, 643. 

Between and among, 732. 

Beware, 526. 

Both, 440 d, 485 n, 687. 

Brace, 435. 

But, preposition or conjunction ? 406 note ; 
^"but a child,''^ 447 c; joining two sub- 
jects, 548 ; equivalent to that not, 743 
note. 

But that and but what instead of that, 769. 

By far, 689. 

Can, 95, 99, 525 4, 588, 590. 

Capital letters, use of, 12, 13, 186, 197, 203, 
203,488. 

Case, possessive of nouns, 262-286; how 
formed, 263, 264 ; of noun-phrases, 272 ; 
of a noun and its modifier m apposition, 
274 ; showing joint ownership, 275; show- 
ing separate ownership, 276; does not 
always show ownership, 277 ; exceptions, 
282. 

Clauses, 126-151 ; definition, 129; compared 
with sentences, 127, 132; substantive, 
140, 143, 146 ; introduced by who, which, 
or that, 148-150; expressing doubt, 529, 
531 ; implying denial, 530, 532 ; express- 
ing snpposittons assumed to be true, 532, 
533. 

Comparison, a change of form, 450; a sub- 
stitute, 461, 684; a choice of methods, 
463 ; irregular, 463 ; double comparison, 
466; syntax of comparison, 408, 469 ; or 
adverbs, 684-686. 

Complement, 6;^, 64 ; of a verb, 65 ; two 
kinds, 70; object-complement, 71, 72; 
attribute-complement, 75, 16 ; does not 
always follow its verb. 83; of verbaJs, 
306-312 ; of passive verb-phrase, 307, 310. 

Continue, 50^,519 4. 

Conjunctions., 115,^738-774 -^ nwa.^ b^ ckvoittftii^ 
lift; iioX.a\\NV3«. \^a\\!l:\\^^^«v^^A'^^'^5fe»^• 
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74a ; pnre co-ordIn«te conl^nctloDB, 7ffl ; 
adverbs become conjnuctloDs, 744, 71S; 
mrsing. 746, 74T; gubordinate coniunc- 
tlone. 749-781; deanltlon, 749; wor^ 
Died solely ts mbordinatc conJuuclloDB- 
IBO 1 other subotdluate C(inJiiDctloiiB.7B3 
uAen, t0A0V, whither, whina, er£.,7G3 
tbeae words maj do two mngs, 7S5, tX 
relative prODoan a coDJunCEive word. Tfi7 
^relng, 7IIO-7S1J eyatiuof coojoiictloiis 

lictlonsot nsmc- words, Saj-SlS; flrel 

■ ■■ i3S-B48 ; parsing, flrsl 

, S33, S48 ; Bf tB ton- 



as: snalfelSDrthesa 

i,a91; efehth coDBimc. 

I, 392-305; antilyeis and panlog. 996- 

ictlon of ermrs : In forming pOBScselve 
E, 870, 981 ; In number and person of 
nonns, 381-3M ; in the use of relative 



iDflamveB, Stf-MO ; deOnltlon, e«9 ; Ihidr 
Biibjetis, Z19-15J, 6» g «od note; may 
muiiitva iiouo.asi - not always preceded 
alter had nu/ier, etc. 



; psrvinj;. 604 ; 



nlnitiYe-pliraseB oT * 



LUtmd.. 

tits, I ■■ 
Ultlt. 
List ol in 
£01^, Wl. 



Lilx, urUikt and lu 



pbraaes, eiS41R; in t 
Choice of adverbs. e»K/ 
preposilione, 739, 737 ; 1 



SirecUii, 7U9. 

Do. 95, 100, 699. Bsa, 596. 

Dozen. 435. 



£iitn.i47c 
.Every. 3g& d m 
Eepeet, 676, 6Tt 



FYom, after dlfferml, 737, 

Sender, of nonns, ace ; of pronouns, M 

ecnder-noans, 30S. 
Get. 503. 619 i, brT-585, 
QroiB.Sta. 

Had rather, had belter, etc. . 680 note. 
Have. 9B, id), 595 3. 59i, 596. 
Bapinip been, 642, 644, 
-«re, aa an adjective, «r C. 

£' Instead of whether, 770. 
udepeotlent words, 778-784 ; parBing, 1 



, More «Aan. 689. 



yeUher. 385 J7, 440 c 4B5 m 



.,., , __an iniiependenl word, 780. 

.VoB*, 439, 440 d. 

.Vor, S8S c, 748. 784. . 

Nouns, 174-313; deflnition, 174-178; crer- 

sniJ proper, 183-185; collcc'ilve, I8S; 
nonns difficult of reoognition, 191-193; 
gender and permn, 208 ; gender-noans. 
303 : number. 3U9-^I ; plural of ■ title 
and name, 399; conelmctlon of noons 

jcct, Ollribute-COTU piemen I. and objivt of 
a prepoeliion, 1139-948; objects, direct 
and indirect, 244 ; analyds and parBiiur 
or (he same, 245, 346: fith eonstnictlon, 
(aubjcctof an Infinitive), B4»-9B5: siilh 
conBtmetion (modiflar of a nonn), 256- 
2%; hpposllian and posseeslnn, %Ti 
poxi^fllve case, 2^-985; parsine and 
analysis of the Bame^981; sevenih cod- 

elchlh constmctionfnoun independent),' 
29®.^; Independent with a modifier, 
a« ; numeral nouns, 435 ; nonns become 

\ ddicctivss. t»,. 

1 ^5oun-vht8.w.'Wi-Wft-.-VM*na..^e»t. 

1 lonnol, ^W^lVft-, eioeB»io«^™*»N«*^ 
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228 ; no change of form, 219 ; plural 
forms, singular in meaning, 221 ; foreign 
names, 222 ; plurals of compound nouns, 
223, 224 ; nouns ending in /?//, 225 ; let- 
ters, figures, etc., 226 ; plural of a title 
and name, 229 ; number of antecedents, 
885, 386 ; of the subject, 546-662 ; of the 
relative pronono, 552. 

Of late. 689. 
Of old. 689. 
One, 355, 440 a. 
One anotfiei\ 353. 
Onhj, 432, 697. 
Ones, 435, 440 a, 441. 
On high, 689. 
Or, 385 c, 743, 763. 
Other, 440, 766. 
Others, 439, 440 a. 
Otherwise, 766. 
Ought, 526. 
Own, 440 d. 

J*air 435. 

Parsing, definition, 236 ; nouns, 237, 238, 
245, ^. 258, 284, 289, 296. 304, 645 c, 636 b, 
485 i, 375 c ; pronouns, 372, 373, 375, 377 : 
adjectives, 485, 647 b, 636 c, 634 rf ; verbs, 
538, 539 ; verb-phrases, 611, 612, 613 ; par- 
ticiples, 634, 6^36 ; participle-phrases, 645, 
647 ; infinitives and infinitive-phrases, 
653, 654, 655 ; adverbs, 693 ; preposition, 
729; co-ordinate conjunctions, 746; sub- 
ordinate conjunctions, 759 ; independent 
words, 781. 

Participles, 623-637 : definition, 624 ; used 
in verb-phrases, 624 1 ; doing the work 
of adjectives, 624 II ; doing the work of 
nouns, 624 III ; two kinds, 626 ; imper- 
fect, 627 ; perfect, 629 ; do not express 
time, 628 ; passive, 630 ; complete and in- 
complete, 632 ; become adjectives, 447 fl, 
633; parsing, 634, 637. 

Participle-phrases, 638-647; four kinds, 
638; participle-phrases of the verb^or- 
sake, 640; how made up, 441 ; parsing 
and analysis, 645^48. 

Parts of speech, 172, 173. 

Phrases, 153-164; definition, 154; preposi- 
tional phrase, 157 ; the object of a prepo- 
sitional phrase, 728. 

Preferable, 467. 

Prepositions. 715-737 ; object of, 161, 720- 
723; definition, 715,716; list, 724; used 
as other parts of speech, 725 ; object of 
preposition sometimes a phrase, 728 ; 
parsing, 729-731. 

Preposition-phrases, 727. 

Pronouns, 313-319 ; definition. 314 (see foot- 
note) ; number, gender, and person, 319- 
324 ; erender-pronouns, 321 ; person, 323 ; 
constructions, 325-344 ; cases, 335-341 ; 
cape of nouns and pronouns compared, 
a36, .337 ; declension, 338-341 ; declinable 
pronouns, 339 ; personal, 342; old style, 
343; you, pJnral, »U ; it, 345-348 ; fie and 
^/4«? representing sexless things personi- 

£ed, 349; pronouns in selfy 350; mine, 



thine, his, etc., 851 ; pronoim phrases, 
853 ; pure and other pronouns, 854r-356 ; 
relative pronouns, 367-863 ; which, that, 
whichever, etc., as adjectives, 866 ; what 
as an exclamation, 367 ; whxU as an 
adverb, 368; relative placed before the 
word for which it stands, 869; ante- 
cedent of who omitt^, 370 ; parsing of 
pronouns, 872, 878, 875; analyisis, 864, 
874 ; syntax, 380-418 ; agreement of pro- 
noun and antecedent, ^1-894 ; singular 
antecedents, 385; plural antecedents, 
886 ; agreement in number more impor- 
tant than in gender, 889 ; antecedents in 
difiisrent persons or numbers, 887, 888 ; 
syntax of relative pronouns, 897-402; 
how to nse the cases of pronouns, 404- 
418; nominative case, when used, 405- 
408 ; subjects of omitted verbs, 406 ; ob- 
jective case, when used, 409 ; case of a 
pronoun in apposition, 414; case of a 
pronoun independent, 417, 418. 
Punctuation, definition, 10 ; period, 14, 44, 
200; interrogation mark, 15; quotation 
marks, 16; comma, 116, 123, 124, 187, 159, 
201, 202, 260^^, 805, 489, 668 ; exclama- 
tion point, 298. 

Bemain, 508, 519 4* 

Save, 548. 

Scwe, 436. 

Seem, 519 4. 

Sentence, 1-125; definition, 2; essential 
parts, 5-7 ; declarative, 9 ; finding the 
subject of, 25, 28, 36, 37, 41, 42 ; interrog- 
ative, 82 ; imperative, 40, 45, 47 ; three 
essential parts, 62 ; simple, 57 ; more 
than one subject, verb, or complement, 
112, 113, 118; two or more sentences 
joined, 119, 121; complex, 184, 185; 
analysis, see analysis above; sentences 
and clauses compared, 182l 

Several, 440 d. 

Shall, 95, 99, 560-567, 588,690. 

SU and set, 568, 674. 

Smell, 501. 

So, 765. 

Some, 440 d, 

Sound, 503, 519 4. 

Spelling, niles for, 451 foot-note. 

Structures — grammatical, 170; of four 
kinds, 170. 

Subject, definition, 22, 25 ; how to find it, 
25, 28, 85, 87, 41, 42 ; sometimes follows 
the verb, 80, 83 ; in an imperative sen- 
tence, 41, 42, 47 ; of an infinitive, 249-256, 
655 note 1 ; of a participle, 681 ; subject 
a partitive word, 546, 547 ; subject joined 
to another word by like, unlike, vnth, as 
well as, etc., 548; one of two subjects 
preceded bv a negative word, 549; two 
subjects joined by or or nor, 650. 

Superior, 467 a. 

Such, 440 d. 

Taste, ^\. ^ ^ ^ V..X v>^ 
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expression of general troth. 666 : past 
teni*e in clauses implying denial, 637; 
past tense used instead of the perfect 
participle, 554. 

Than after d\ferefU^ 787 ; the correlative of 
oiher. otherwise, and me, 766. 

That, 362, 440 a, 440 «, 471. 706, 754. 

The^ 474, 479 ; as an adverb, 9SL 

Them, ofled for those, 483. 

There, used as an introductory word, 780. 

TMs, 440 a and «, 471. 

To after d\ffereni., 787; after verbs of mo- 
tion towards, 7w. 

Too, 704. 

Turn, 503, 519 U* 

UnUke,64S. 

Verbals, 621-669 ; definition, 691 ; of two 
kinds, 622; participles, 624-687; parti- 
ciple-phrases, 638-6W ; parsing and anal- 
ysis, &}4-637, 645-648, OSB-HOd ; iniinitiveB 
and infinitive-phrases, 649-660; analysis 
of verbal-phrases, 655. 

Verb-phra^^es, 586-620 ; definition, 93, 586 ; 
structure, 95-105, 588 ; parts sometimes 
separated, 104, 105; auxiliary verb- 
phrases, 587, 594, 595; phrases of the 
verb forsake, 51)7 ; kinds of verb-phrases, 
509-609; passive, 60J-602; progressive, 
603 ; perfect. 604 ; perfect-progressive, 
605-(507 ; neither perfect nor progressivOt 
606 ; time expressed by verb-phrases, 
607, 608; parsing, 611-614; is building 
and is toeing built, 613 h, 616 ; is gone, is 
come, etc., 613 k; how to form verb- 
phrases, 615-6'^ ; syntax of verb-phrases, 
617-6*20: analysis of verb-phrases, 599, 
788. 

7erbs, 491-585 ; definition, 21 ; incomplete, 
62, 67, 519 .? 4 and .5 ; complete, 66-519 4? ; 
complete and incomplete, 84, 499-503, 
519 6' ; the verb a single word, 92, 493 ; 



the ruling word. 483 ; to be studied in the 
sentence in which it stands, 85, 492, 496, 
680 ; five forms, 606 : tense, 509-514 ; 
regular and irregular, 517, 518, 788 ; vari- 
adons, 87, 89, 631, 633 ; name-form, 88, 
631 I : «-form, 621 n ; past-tense form, 
531 in ; principal parts, 523, 534 ; verbs 
exceptional in form, 625 ; defective, 527 ; 
how to use tlie verb-forms, 535-559 ; how 
to use the name-form, 535, 5.35 I, 535 II ; 
how to use the «-form, 535 ; how the 
forms of be should be used, 536 III ; past 
tense, how used, 636, 537 ; parsing, 538- 
640 ; errors in the use of verb-forms, cor- 
rected, 641-559 ; contracted forms, 558, 
560; use the right verb, 560-685; auxili- 
aries, 95, 100, 686-596 ; forms and verb- 
phrases of the yeth forsake, 507; verb- 
Shrases, 586-620; do, have, and be, 100, 
)2-506 ; mat/, can, must, shall, and wiU, 
95, 99,589,590; appear, look, taste, feel, 
and smell, 501 : grow, get, beootne, twn, 
remain, continue, and sotind, 603. 
Very, 704. 

When, where, whither, whence, why, where- 
by, wherein, whereof, 688, 753. 

YHiere, instead of in which, 772 ; instead of 
f/or«>A«n, 778. 

yvhich, what, whichever, and whatever as 
adjectives 366. 

Who, whicJi, and what as subjects, 37 ; m 
questions, 110, 111 ; in substantive 
clauses, 354; analysis, 364. 

Y^oeveTj whichever, and whatever, 854; 
analysis, 364. 

WiU, 95, 99, 560-567, 588, 590. 

With, 548. 

Whether, 763. 

Tes and no, independent words, T8L 
Fou, a plural word,- 344. 
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